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*Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1949 =: 1950 1950 
420.2 479.0 279.3 
414.7 496.8 ‘ 286.6 
427.1 486.9 , 288.3 
413.9 478.1 273.8 
405.9 492.8 282.9 
387.6 J 273.4 

253.6 
269.2 
288.0 
290.4 
302.2 
309.4 


HE trend in the insurance share market last month 
was mixed with fire stocks advancing 1.7% to 306.9, 
the highest month end closing since December, while 
casualty stocks were off by nearly 1% to 465.5, a new 
low for the year and just a shade under the December 


close. 


Fire Stocks 


Insurance Company of North America gained ten 
points to close at 141, up about 712%, while Boston, 
Glens Falls, Great American, Hanover and St. Paul all 
gained between 3% and 4%. Fire Association was off 
4%. All other changes, either up or down, were even 
smaller. 


Casualty Stocks 
4 
Fluctuations among casualty shares were wider with 
General Reinsurance up 10% and American Re-Insur- 
ance, Maryland Casualty and Massachusetts Bonding 
up between 5% and 6%. On the downside, Preferred 
\ccident led, dropping to fifty cents a share bid. Fidelity 
& Deposit and United States Fidelity & Guaranty lost 


about 5%. 
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Over thirteen years ago, the research laboratory of 
the Bituminous Casualty Corporation was founded. 
Originally designed to combat health hazards in 
coal mines . . . it soon wees into a full fledged 
laboratory of research... probing and investigating 
the conditions and problems of industry, as well 
as of the mines. 


Here is only one example of how Bituminous Re- 
search Serves You. During the last war many plants 
were engaged in mildew proofing of canvas goods 
for the army. This process involved the evaporation 
of large amounts of flamable solvent resulting in 
the production of large amounts of explosive vapor. 
One plant inspection revealed that large quantities 
of air were constantly being removed from the actual 
work rooms, but at the level of eight feet above the 
floor. Explosimeter tests showed that vapor concen- 
trations of explosive intensity were present at floor 
level. This situation could easily lead to a horrible 
catastrophe! Bituminous engineers were able to 
quickly suggest alterations which made it possible 
to remove the explosive air from floor level and to 
continue this important operation safely. 


Again Bituminous research helped avoid a serious 
accident in industry. Remember . . . the goal of 
Bituminous research is always to help the agent by 
protecting his clients from occupational hazards in 
every possible way. 
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| % many types of financial institutions there is a real 
opportunity for the alert insurance agent who is equipped to 
make a complete survey, a detailed sale, and who 


is ready to follow-up with real service. 

Agents of The American Insurance Group are reaping the 
rewards of this method by using the new HARRY HAZARD 
Commercial Survey Kit. They are selling Accounts of 


Insurance . . . not individual policies. 
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A BEACON OF HOSPITALITY 


Just as the friendly beam of the light- 
house welcomes the traveller, so does 
the cordial hospitality of The Fort Shelby 
make itself known to every guest. Con- 
veniently located, the hotel offers rest 
and comfort in its 900 rooms with bath. 
In addition, the rooms have chairside 
radio, servidor and circulating ice 
water. There ore two fine restaurants, 
famous for good food, and an attrac- 
tive cocktail lounge 

GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 
“Now! TV in « An Albert Pick 

Hotel 


Guest Rooms 


“HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


AWLEY 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Manufacturers and Merchants Ind. Co 
Transportation Ins. Co 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Central States Health & Accident Assn 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Mid-States Ins. Co ; 
Transportation Ins. Co 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill 


..Omaha, Neb 

. Providence, R. | 
Chicago, Ill 
Chicago, Ill 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Fire Insurance Exchange 
Ideal Mutual Ins. Co 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Transportation Ins. Co 
Transport Ins. Co 


Rock Island, Ill 
Los Angeles, Cal 
New York, N 

Fort Worth, Texas 
..Chicago, Ill 
Chicago, III 
Dallas, Texas 
FLORIDA Admitted 
Cavalier Ins. Corp. . om 
Dixie Fire and Casualty Co 


.. Baltimore, Md 
o° ..Greer, S. ¢ 
IDAHO Examined 


Idaho Farm Ins. Co Pocatello, Idaho 


KANSAS Licensed 


Midwest Mutual Ins. Co ‘ Dodge City, Kan 
Admitted 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


LOUISIANA Adinitted 
Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. . : 
Philadelphia Mfrs. Mut. Fire Ins. Co 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Southern Ins. Co ‘a 
Western Surety Co 

MAINE Admitted 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co 


MARYLAND 
Cavalier Ins. Corp mat 
Harford Mutual Ins. Co , ...Bel 


Boston, Mass 
. Providence, R I 


Providence, R. | 
Philadelphia, Pa 
...Chicago, Ill 
Dallas, Texas 
Sioux Falls, S. D 


Lynn, Mass 


Examined 
taltimore, Md 
Air, Md 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co Pittsfield, Mass 
Federal Mutual Fire Ins. Co “ 3oston, Mass 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co Boston, Mass 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Citizens Casualty Co .New York, N. Y 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Citizens Casualty Co , neue New York, N. ¥ 

Retired 

St. Louis Casualty & Surety Co. .. St. Louis, Mo 

NEVADA Admitted 

Mid-States Ins. Co 

Transportation Ins. Co. 


Chicago, II! 
Chicago, III 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 


Pacific Indemnity Co Angeles, Cal 


Admitted 
Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Truck Insurance Angeles, Cal 


Los 


Examined 
Gen. Transportation Cas. & Surety Co New York, N. Y 
London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd ' .London, Eng 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd .. London, Eng 
Phoenix Indemnity Co New York, N. Y 
Sun Indemnity Co. of N. Y. .. New York, N. Y 
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PENNSYLVANIA __ Suspended ae 
General Mutual Fire Ins. and Reins. Co. ....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Withdrew 


Ohio Maal In. Co... nnaene soso Salem, Obi Adjusting Practices 


Examined 

Farmers Mutual Assistance & Fire Ins. Co Robesonia, Pa. e 
Mutual Fire Ins, Co. of Sinking Springs .......Reading, Pz fal d " 

Pa. Lumbermens Mut. Fire Ins. Co ....Philadelphia, Pa. } all arine 
Pa. Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........Wilkes-Barre, 


Schuylkill Valley Mutual Ins. Co. .....Reading, : and Transportation insurance | 
; HI 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Health Service, Inc. ee: Se Chicago, 
TENNESSEE Admitted 

Pa, Life, Health & Acc. Ins. Co. .. Philadelphia, 


by WILLIAM M. MORTIMER 


VERMONT Do you know the difference between common, 
ss sel _ Admitted - contract and private carriers? 
nN TU Ce ons coccvackers ...Chicago, Ill _— 
ae ; Do you know about the responsibilities of 
VIRGINIA Admitted bailees? 


American Security Ins. Co. .. a Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co Lynn, Mass. | Do you know the part played by memorandum 


agreements, bills of lading, storage receipts and 


MANITOBA ( 7 
Admitted other documents? 


Maritime Ins. Co., Ltd. F ....Liverpool, Eng 
NOVA SCOTIA pe Do your policies properly protect your 

American Central Ins. Co. .... St. Louis, Mo. assureds? 

Minneapolis Fire and Marine Ins Co .. Minneapolis, Minn. D su know how to protect the rights of all 

The World Marine & Gen. Ins. Co., Ltd London, Eng concerned where +hird parties ore responsible? 

Even 1 you do, this book contains information 
of great money value to everyone interested in 
the inland marine and transportation insurance 
business. Written by one who has specialized in 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD i the business since 1920. 


Transportation Service Co. 
" ! 1 John Street . New York 38, i. Y. 


Hemispheric !nsurance Day, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, | feria el et 
N.Y , : - 4 F 





MAY 





Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Skirvin Hotels, Oklahoma City. 

Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, annual meet- 
ing, Book-Cadillac Hotel,. Detroit. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, Palmer 


House, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Management Association, insurance section, Spring M E RI CAN 
conference, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association, annual meeting, TITLE AND 


Skytop, Pennsylvania. 
National Automobile Underwriters Association, annual meet- INSURANCE COMPANY 


ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, San e 
Antonio. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid-year 


meeting, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. EQUITY GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





JUNE 


Association of Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. . f 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, annual Conservatively managed capital stock com- 
meeting, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. ies i i ishi i 
National A iation of Ind dent Insurance Adjusters, — interested in enablishing Gectrabte 
annual convention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. connections in additional territories. 
American Association of Managing General Agents, annual 
meeting, Glenwood Springs, Denver, Colorado. . 
International Association of A. & H. Underwriters, annual 
meeting, Dallas, Texas. FIRE 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach. AUTOMOBILE 
Pennsylvania Claim Men's Association, annual convention, 

Bedford Springs. and 


Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, ALLIED LINES GF INSURANCE 


George Washington Hotel, Ocean City. 





Home Office 

13-14 Wyoming Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 37 N.E. FIRST AVENUE 
Thermoplis. 

20-22 West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 


AUGUST 
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Higher dividends 


voted down 





—to better serve Policyholders 


A significant re-statement of Company policy with regard to security and service was 
brought out by founder-President H. K_ Dent at the firm’s stockholders’ meeting January 
25, 1951. A stockholder had issued proxies in an attempt to rally enough votes to elect 
directors favorable to higher dividends. The board voted to continue the current rate of 


75c a share 


and the stockholders, when they heard the facts, overwhelmingly voted 


their concurrence even though the assets of the GENERAL OF AMERICA group increased 
over $5,000,000 in 1950. At the meeting, President Dent said in part: 


¢¢TT HAS BEEN SAID that I have been 

I obstinate and dictatorial in the mat- 
ter of plowing earnings back into surplus 
instead of paying them out in cash to 
stockholders. Let us. analyze the obliga- 
tions of an insurance company—first, to 
the policyholders and agents, and then to 
the stockholders. If the fulfillment of those 
obligations can be considered either obsti- 
nate or dictatorial, 1 must plead guilty. 
As long as I am head of this organization, 
1 feel it my responsibility to recommend 
continuance of this policy. Our single pur- 
pose has been and is to give the best pro- 
tection that money can buy. 


“The unprecedented enhancement in 


value of your stock has been due entirely 
and its continuation still is dependent 
upon the large amount of desirable insur- 
ance written. The more we write, the 
greater the enhancement. On the other 
hand, we have been able to write this 
large amount of business because your 
directors have left the money in or plowed 
it back to give greater protection as well 
as superior claims service and savings to 
policyholders on preferred business. The 
combination of indemnity, superior claims 
service and saving to policyholders has 
been responsible for our outstanding suc- 
cess as well as the enhancement in value of 


your stock.” This Policy will be continued. 


GENERALINSURANCE COMPANY Of AMERICA | 
First NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. oF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, Pres. © HOME OFFICE SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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DITORS’ 
CORNER 


*k*k Over the years the insurance industry has been 
faced with numerous and complex problems. In most 
cases it has found equitable and practical solutions 
to them. Intricate methods of evaluating risks ‘and 
complicated procedures for rating them have been 
devised. A far-flung network of reinsurance has been 
woven to afford protection against catastrophes of all 
types. Coverage for virtually every kind of hazard 
has been developed and refined. But today, as it has 
been since 1939, the industry is faced with An Uninsur- 
able Hazard. See page 15. 


**x* Last month we outlined the general over-all op- 
erating results in the stock fire field. This month we 
look behind the scenes into five classes of business 
underwritten to determine just where the profit came 
from and what the underlying trends in volume and 
experience have been. The study Stock Fire Under- 
writing is on page 18 with supporting tables starting on 
page 74. 


*x* A new limited residence theft coverage has been 
developed which will cost considerably less than either 
the present residence and outside theft policy or the 
personal property floater. It can be sold either as an 
endorsement to the dwelling fire contents policy or as 
a separate contract. The new form is only one of the 
Recent Developments in Policy Coverage discussed in 
the article on page 21. 


*** On February 27th of this year the Federal Gov 
ernment filed charges against the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland complaining that it has acted in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The resulting trial may 
well take its place among the most important legal 
actions since the S.E.U.A. decision. On page 24 we 
present both the itemized complaint of the Government 
and the answer of the Board in the action of The United 
States of America, plaintiff, vs. Insurance Board of 
Cleveland, defendant. For clarity only and with no 
intention of emphasis, we have printed the points of 
the Government's complaint in italics. 
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*kk As far as his clients are concerned, an insurance 
agent is really the insurance company. It is to him 
that the insured will turn if misfortune strikes. It is the 
agent, therefore, who is on the firing line as respects 
the good will of the community toward the insurance 
industry. This is only one of the thought-provoking 
ideas developed by the author of Agency Opportunities 
and Pitfalls on page 29. 


**k*x Most pension plans are concerned only with a 
single employer and his employees. The Lithographers 
Pension Plan described on page 35 is designed to cover 
the lithographic production employees of some eighty 
seven firms not all of which are members of any one 
association. This approach led to some rather knotty 
problems and some novel solutions of them. As it is 
impossible to reprint the entire plan, we have selected 
those portions which we feel would be of most general 
interest. 


**x* American business men annually lose $400 million 
from employee depredations. Yet, insurance is pre- 
pared to protect them from this staggering loss. Despite 
the existence of modern comprehensive policy forms 
only about ten percent of the year’s fraud losses are 
covered by insurance. These two facts add up to a 
golden opportunity for the insurance agent. He can 
provide a needed protection and at the same time round 
out the service he has to offer to his clients by selling 
Dishonesty Insurance. The how, where and why are 
covered in the article on page 39. 


*&*x*k The whole gamut of educational media including 
personal addresses, radio and printed and pictorial 
matter has been used in the continuing fight for safety 
consciousness and the observation of safe practices. One 
of the most effective of these tools has been found to 
be the sound motion picture telling as it does an emo 
tional and dramatic story and by indirection conveying 
the message of safety. One of these films, now avail 
able for showing before any interested group, is de 
scribed in the article Safety Dramatized on page 43. 


**x* There is no body of judicial opinion interpreting 
the various inland marine coverages which is compa 
rable to that found in the older branches of fire and 
casualty: insurance. There is in fact no policy form that 
is standard in the sense that there is a standard fire 
policy, as many of the forms are tailor-made to fit the 
risk. On page 47 is the first of two parts of a study 
of recent Decisions and Trends in Inland Marine. The 
concluding instalment will be in our June issue. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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steam boiler excess 
fleets, motor cargo 
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EDITORS' CORNER—Continued 
*** There are many similarities between playing a 
game of golf and making a sale. There are five parts 
to the playing of a hole of golf—the thinking phase, the 
tee shot, the fairway shot, the pitch shot and the putt. 
Likewise, a interview can be divided into five 
segments—the preapproach, the approach, the demon- 
stration, meeting objections and the close. Following 
this analogy, our author, on page 53, counsels salesmen 
to Play It Like a Pro. 


sales 


*** Each June the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters conducts its examinations 
of the candidates for the C.P.C.U. designation. Each 
year as soon as the material is available, we have printed 
these C.P.C.U The first of this 
year’s selection appears on page 65 and additional ones 
will be 


. Questions and Answers. 
printed in each subsequent issues of the News. 


xe At all times, but especially during a period of 
rising costs such as this, the office procedures of an 
insurance agent, broker or company must be efficiently 
conducted. Our Office Methods and Equipment section 
is devoted to information on the methods and equip- 
ment which will facilitate the production of a volume of 
paper work. This month such factors as Work-Load 
Distribution, Streamlining Paper Work and Employee 
Training are considered in special articles. There are 
also descriptions of new products on the market and 
a buyer’s directory. The section starts on page 85. 

*** Each year at this time we prepare a tabulation of 
the estimated earnings of a group of the leading fire 
and casualty stock companies. On page 115 is the study 
on their Consolidated Earnings during 1950. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Considered from the standpoint of profitable under 
writing, do the fare 
better or worse than other types of policies in a period 
of inflation? (See page 16.) 


so-called replacement coverages 


for which a 


(See page 


Why has a maximum amount been set 
blanket position bond may be purchased? 
40.) 


between the “marine 
as to the duty of an 


a bearing on 


What is the basic difference 
rule” and the “ordinary rule” 
insured to state material facts which have 
the risk? 


(See page 47.) 


What are 
vage 109.) 


the “ten commandments of selling ?” 
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VER a period of years insurance agents and 

insurance companies have faced and surmounted 

many difficult problems. They have devised ways 
and means to cover virtually every hazard known to 
man. Intricate methods of evaluating risks and com- 
plicated rating procedures have been devised. The in- 
dustry has worked out schemes of reinsurance to protect 
itself from catastrophes of all kinds. However, there is 
something outside of the industry that neither agents 
nor companies can control but which may prove more 
damaging to the business than any catastrophe it has 
ever faced. This thing is intangible, it is elusive, it has 
been creeping in character, it is a menace to everyone 
in the industry. This thing is inflation! It can do more 
damage than any catastrophe and it cannot be reinsured. 
In its 
war or war pre- 
Our national 
Since 


Inflation has been with us for a long time 
present cycle during twelve years of 
paredness it has made startling inroads 
debt has risen from $50 billion to $257 billion 
the end of World War II every time the stage was 
set for a decline in prices something happened. We 
have been moving from one crisis to another. Each 
crisis introduced additional rigidities into our price struc- 
ture that make it more difficult for prices to decline. For 


example, each round of wage raises boosted prices for 
industrial products which raised parity farm support 
prices which raised the cost of living index which 


called for another round of raises. The sixth 
round is now underway. Like most spirals, it feeds upon 
itself and there are few signs of the merry-go-round 


slowing down, even with the so-called freeze 


wage 


Controls for Somebody Else 


The Treasury wants low interest rates, labor wants 
high wages, the farmer wants high prices, the manu 
facturer and storekeeper want to maintain their profit 
margins. Controls are all right so long as they apply to 
somebody else. The cost of living index is expected to 
reach 190 by mid-year, up 14% from January. The pur- 
chasing power of the 1939 dollar is already down to 
55 cents. . 

Just what has inflation done to insurance companies ? 
How have they coped with it? Why so many 
mutual carriers reduced their scale of dividends and 
so many stock companies sought additional financing ? 
Where do they go from here? Whether stock or mutual, 
fire or casualty they have faced common problems born 
of inflation. Because of the varying methods of opera 


have 


tion in the mutual field, which make exact comparisons 
difficult, the figures cited will be principally from the 
stock fields; first fire and then casualty. 
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In 1939 assets of the stock fire companies were about 
$2% billion, today they total nearly $61% billion. Pol- 
icyholders’ surplus in 1939 was $1'% billion, now it is 
about $2,625 million. It sounds wonderful until we 
translate today’s figures into 1939 dollars. On a deflated 
basis, we find that, while assets and liabilities each 
increased by about $1 billion, policyholders’ surplus 
actually declined. Stated another way, in 1939 there 
was $1.50 surplus for each $1 of liabilities, while today 
there is only 72 cents surplus for each $1 of liabilities 


Straight Fire Insurance 


Consider the premiums and losses in a single line, 
straight fire insurance. Since 1939 fire premiums have 
advanced 165%. However, in terms of 1939 dollars the 
advance was only 30%. Fire losses jumped 120%, but 
in terms of 1939 dollars they are up only 20%, a modest 
rise considering the expansion in this country since 
1939. Total business written by the fire companies has 
shown much greater growth, from $800 million in 1939 
to $2,600 million in 1950, or 225%. In terms of 1939 
dollars the growth is cut to 80% 
figure. The high dollar values placed on the nearly 
twenty million new cars manufactured in the last three 


still a very substantial 


years and the increased popularity of extended coverage 
insurance have been big factors in this rapid growth 
These two lines alone were responsible for more than 
$1 billion of premiums in 1950 

This record growth subjected the whole industry to 
acute growing pains. field 
money, but the statutory requirement of maintaining a 
full unearned premium reserve places an added burden 
on rapid growth in the insurance field. Unearned pre 
miums are calculated upon the entire amount of the 
premiums under all policies in force at the statement 
date with no allowance for expenses incurred in handling 
new business. In the 
through agents, the situation is particularly severe as 
it is customary for the agent to deduct his commissions 
before remitting to the company the prepaid 
acquisition cost has to come out of surplus. It 
very largely the necessity of building the unearned pre 
mium reserves from $745 million to $2,445 million that 
caused surplus to decline in relation to liabilities: from 
$1.50 per $1 liability to 72 cents 
took place despite very substantial appreciation in irivest 
ment portfolios and the addition of some $200 million 
capital funds raised through new financing 

\s mutual carriers have no stockholders to call on 
for extra funds, they were forced to finance the ex 


Expansion in any costs 


case of companies operating 


Thus, 


was 


This relative decline 


(Continued on the next page) 











UNINSURABLE HAZARD—Continued 


pansion of business out of earnings. Normal retained 
earnings were insufficient so it became necessary to 
reduce dividends to policyholders. It was a hard choice 
but managements considered it more important to take 
care of their policyholders by insuring rising values than 
to maintain dividend scales and restrict business under- 
written. Managements of mutual carriers displayed 
courage, foresight and excellent leadership in taking 
this action and the whole situation was handled in such 
a fashion that policyholders did not become alarmed at 
the reduction in long-standing dividend rates. 


The November Storm 


The storm in the Northeastern section of the United 
States last November created more property damage 
claims than any single occurrence in the history of the 
fire insurance business and was responsible for the 
largest dollar loss since the San Francisco conflagration 
in 1906. Just how do these two catastrophes compare 
in their impact on the business? Probably few insurance 
men active today remember the details of the 
Francisco disaster. The total estimated loss was $350 
million of which about $225 million was insured. In 
1906 total stock fire company assets were only about 
$% billion and surplus $4 billion. The loss therefore 


an 


was nearly as great as the total capital and surplus funds 
in the industry. The amount collected by loss claimants 
was $175 million on which there was about $25 million 
reinsurance. Out of 76 domestic companies licensed in 
California, 44 were made insolvent and 20 finally failed 
or were reinsured. The underwriting loss for 1906 was 
$53,268,380 which wiped out the profits of half a 
century, more than had been made since the Civil War. 


In terms of today’s dollars the San Francisco con- 
flagration would exceed $1 billion. In terms of impact 
on the industry a similarly costly disaster would have to 
be several times greater. Total surplus funds in the fire 
field, including mutuals, total some $3 billion and there 
is about half as much again in the casualty field which 
through interownership and multiple underwriting 
would be involved in any disaster of such magnitude. 


In comparison, the November, 1950 storm pales into 
insignificance on the basis of dollar impact on the in- 
dustry. With extended coverage premiums alone 
amounting to $14 billion in 1950 the loss was absorbed 
without too much strain. It is estimated that the storm 
losses caused a jump of about four points in the over-all 
loss ratio which brought the combined loss and expense 
ratio to just above 90% in the stock fire field. There 
have been few years in fire insurance history in which 
the estimated profit margin exceeded 10%. 


In terms of number of loss adjustments, the Novem- 
ber storm certainly holds the all-time record. The 
industry did a remarkable job in handling hundreds of 
thousands of individual claims. For many policyholders 
it was their first experience on the receiving end and 
they now know for sure what they had long taken on 
faith—the insurance business pays off. 
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While the fire business felt the impact of inflation 
immediately through rising losses and was able to cope 
with it largely by prevailing upon policyholders to carry 
proper insurance to~value, the situation in the casualty 
field is very different and potentially much more dan 
gerous. In many casualty lines it is a question of proper 
rates rather than adequate amounts of insurance. 


Casualty Lines 


Consider glass insurance which is a replacement 
coverage—the carrier must replace the plate when a 
loss occurs. Premiums are based on the size and type 
of plate insured and, as they were small in dollars, the 
coverage was written on a three-year basis to keep 
overhead costs within reason. But what happened? In 
1942, 1943 and 1944 the companies lost 5%; in 1945, 
10% ; in 1946, 15% and in 1947, 22%. In six years 
they lost several millions on a very unimportant line. 
They were paying losses on the basis of a price level 
that was always several jumps ahead of the rate level. 
They had to discontinue three-year policies—the rate lag 
was just too great. The situation is very similar in boiler 
and machinery insurance except that inspection service 
is added—the rate is guaranteed regardless of what 
happens to wage and price levels. 


Accident and Health 


In contrast, accident and health experience has been 
good because it deals only in dollars—so many dollars 
in premium will purchase so many dollars in benefits 
Fluctuations in the value of the doliar balance out. 
Workmen's compensation experience has also been good 
for a number of years. Premiums are based on payroll 
and benefits are pegged to wages. However, favorable 
past experience set the stage for lower rates just at the 
time experience was turning for the worse. New tech- 
niques in surgery developed during World War II and 
the discovery and extensive use of the many wonder 
drugs have greatly extended the life expectancy of pre- 
viously short-lived permanent and totally disabled cases. 
Rising hospital, medical and nursing costs have added 
millions to the expense of treating all injured and dis- 
abled workmen. The change in plan of hospital opera- 
tion from a two to a three shift basis has multiplied 
costs. Rehabilitation costs are higher. 

Automobile property damage insurance has been in 
trouble throughout the inflationary period and is a good 
example of what can happen when rates lag behind 
experience even on one-year policies. In the nine years 
ending with 1948, which includes the better experience 
during the period of restricted driving during World 
War II, the stock casualty companies lost more than 
$140 million on earned premiums of $1,200 million, or 
nearly 12%. Using 1941, the last pre-war year, as 
a base, claim costs have jumped 120% but the over-all 
rate level is up only 106%. The one saving grace is 
that claim frequency (per $1 million premiums in force 
adjusted to a common rate level) is about three-quarters 
of the 1941 frequency (12 months ending September 
30, 1950). However, with both claim frequency and 
claim costs rising, this line is still in trouble. 
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While claims on property lines are settled relatively 
quickly and changes in price levels and wages are re- 
flected in the rate level with a minimum lag, the same 
is not true regarding third party claims. These take 
much more time to settle and therefore liability experi- 
ence takes longer to develop or mature so that there is 
a considerable lag before it is possible to compile ex- 
perience for rate making purposes. Moreover, in a 
period of rising costs there is hidden danger in all 
unsettled cases. Instances in which juries have become 
overly inflation conscious are well known. A judgment 
exceeding $150,000 was recently awarded in Ohio to 
a taxicab driver whose wife lost her sanity as a result 
of head injuries suffered in an auto accident. A suit for 
$250,000 by the wife is still pending. In New York a 
supreme court jury awarded $400,000 to a hotel waiter 
for injuries suffered in a wreck on the Long Island 
Railroad. A San Francisco waitress whose leg was 
crushed in a cable car collision received a judgment of 
$140,000. Is it any wonder that reinsurance companies 
have been having trouble and have boosted rates on 
excess limits? The question may well be asked, what 
are adequate policy limits today? and what will they be 
next month or next year? 


Automobile Experience 


So far what has been the impact of inflation on auto- 
mobile liability experience? This line plunged into the 
red for three years immediately after the war, was 
rescued temporarily by higher rates but is again in 
trouble. Moreover, while current liability claim costs 
are only 50% to 60% above 1941 levels, the cost of 
living index has advanced some 80% and is still rising. 
Obviously, claim costs are going to continue to rise 
as they now only reflect about two-thirds of the rise 
in cost of living. The casualty companies are well aware 
of this for during 1950 they put some $170 million 
additional into loss reserves, most of it in auto liability. 

For the twelve months ending September 30, 1950 the 
auto liability claim frequency index stood at 72.7 and 
the claim cost index at 151.5 (1941 = 100). However, 
in the last quarter of 1950 and in the first quarter of 
this year there has been a very substantial but as yet 
unmeasured jump in both frequency and cost. Some 
carriers lost more money in the month of January on 
auto liability than they lost in all of 1950. Traffic 
fatalities rose from 31,500 in 1949 to 35,000 in 1950, a 
jump of 11%. The over-all rate level on auto liability 
is only 12.7% above 1941, despite the abandonment of 
mileage rating and the introduction of the extra charge 
for drivers under 25 years of age. However, the private 
passenger car rate level is up 24.5%. Just as is the case 
with auto property damage, it is the lower claim fre- 
quency that has saved auto liability from complete dis- 
aster. Now with frequency as well as average claim 
costs rising the companies are in a serious rate pre- 
dicament. Several large:mutual casualty companies have 
reduced their scale of dividends on auto liability. 

It is apparent that casualty companies face particularly 
serious problems in any inflationary period because of 
the lag in reflecting mounting costs in the rate structure. 
In some industries, labor has tied wages to the cost of 
living and the farmers have tied prices to a fluctuating 
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parity. Insurance companies may have to revise the 
method of making rates on some classes of business to 
reflect the changing value of the dollar. 


Expenses 


So far only what inflation has done to the financial 
statement; to volume of business and to losses, has 
been discussed. What about expenses? The cost of 
hiring a new employee and the adjustment of the whole 
office pay scale is common knowledge. New equipment, 
new furniture and new supplies have soared in cost. It 
is estimated that there would have to be an increase of 
between 1.5% and 2% in rate levels to net insurance 
companies enough additional expense dollars to meet a 
general salary increase of 10%. So far rising premium 
volume has been able to absorb the constantly higher 
dollar expenses and in 1950 expense ratios were only 
fractionally higher. 

The insurance industry has done a remarkably good 
job in meeting the problems of inflation and it will con- 
tinue to give a good account of itself. However, it 
entered the inflationary period in what many people 
at the time considered to be an over-capitalized position 
That was indeed fortunate because otherwise it could 
never have met the problems so successfully. It is 
certainly not over-capitalized today and thus any addi 
tional inflation is far more serious. It is rather obvious 
that during this period it is more necessary than ever 
for companies and agents to cooperate for their self- 
preservation. 

To hold expenses down, both companies and agents 
must work for simpler policy forms and procedures 
which will eliminate clerical work. Broader policies 
which require fewer endorsements is a step in the right 
direction and package policies now available through 
multiple line underwriting will help. 


Adequate Insurance 


In those lines of insurance where it is important to 
maintain a proper relationship of insurance to value, it 
is essential to increase the face amount of policies. It 
is in this field that the agent can really shine. Most 
assureds want adequate insurance and there certainly 
is no greater service that an agent can render his 
assured, his company and himself than to be sure that 
coverage is adequate. Without sufficient coverage the 
policyholder suffers in case of a loss, the agent doesn’t 
get enough income to keep pace with rising expenses 
and the insurance company does not get sufficient pre- 
miums to pay the losses. 

In those lines where higher rates are the only answer, 
it is up to both companies and agents to work together 
to educate the public and convince the insurance de 
partments that such rates are both necessary and proper. 
With virtually all rates now subject to official approval, 
a sound public relations job is more essential than ever 
before. Rates must not become a political football. They 
must be based on facts, not politics. Only by working 
together can the industry keep its business sound. 

From an address by Chester M. Kellogg, vice president, Alfred M 


Best Company, Inc., before the annual joint meeting of the Arkansas 
and Tennessee Associations of Mutual Insurance Agents. 
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Inland 
Marine 
475 
46.3 
53.3 
52.4 
52.9 


Extended 
Cover 
37.3 
39.0 
47.7 
65.5 
44.7 


Motor 
Vehicle 
59.0 
44.0 
41.2 
59.4 
69.3 


Fire 
43.5 
42.1 
49.7 
51.5 
53.0 


48.3 


53.7 
53.9 
48.5 
40.5 
40.0 


Year 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


50.9 


55.0 
53.4 
47.3 
43.6 
44.9 


48.1 


54.1 


64.8 
50.6 
42.3 
37.9 
41.4 


43.9 


48.5 


40.7 
58.9 
43.8 
37.1 
91.8 


5 yr. Average 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


465 57.0 


Net Premiums Written (In Millions) 


236 
275 
145 
133 
142 
170 
267 
427 
525 
69! 
760 


5 yr. Average 


$ 467 
508 
546 
583 
621 
663 
875 
999 

1,062 
1,094 
1,150 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
* 1950 





* Estimated 


Losses Incurred (Excluding Loss Adjustment Expenses} 


Tornado 
44.6 
55.9 
62.1 
719 
65.7 


59.1 


58.1 
107.3 
91.4 
67.0 
157.5 


93.8 





STOCK FIRE UNDERWRITING 


OSTWAR inflation and attendant conditions have 

done strange things to premium volume and loss 

ratios of the fire-marine insurance companies which 
can only be understood by looking behind the aggregate 
figures into the trends and experience on the principal 
classes of business written. To make possible this “look 
behind the scenes,” we have prepared a special tabulation 
which shows the changes in premium volume on five of 
the principal classes of business in which approximately 
90% of total volume is written. Then, to show the 
true underwriting experience on each line, we have 
compiled the actual losses incurred and ratioed them to 
premiums earned. This procedure is particularly im 
portant in the recent period of fluctuating premium 
volume and changing loss experience, as the often re 
ported ratio of losses paid to premiums written is 
virtually meaningless under present conditions. The 
study is based upon the experience of the thirty-five 
companies reporting the largest volume of business in 
each particular line with the result that the five groups 
are not identical. 

During the war years, ocean marine accounts included 
“Wartimepandi” business written under an arrangement 
with the War Shipping Administration that called 
for the return of premiums in excess of commissions, 
losses and a small profit margin. As individual com 
panies followed several different methods in reporting 
this low acquisition cost business, loss ratios reported 
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during the war period are not directly comparable. Be- 
cause of these circumstances we are omitting the study of 
ocean marine experience. 

This study has been made up on a basis of pure loss 
ratios, excluding loss adjustment expenses. Although 
the adjustment expenses are just as much a part of 
claims as losses themselves, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the item from year to year. To maintain experi- 
ence from year to year on a comparable basis we have 
used the same estimated loss adjustment expense factor 
for each year. This is merely an average figure. On the 
theory that loss adjustment 
losses are settled, it is probably more accurate to express 
such expenses as a percentage of losses rather than as 
a percentage of premiums. On this basis, loss adjust- 
ment expenses run about 6% of fire losses, 8% to 
10% of inland marine losses, about 10% of motor 
vehicle and tornado and nearly 12% on extended cover 
losses in normal years. 


as 


expenses accrue only 


Fire Underwriting 
Net premiums on straight fire business advanced 5% 
to bring estimated writings in 1950 on this line in the 
stock field to $1,150 million. Most of this increase oc 
curred in the last quarter of the year prior to which 
volume had just about been holding even with 1949, a 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Home that Grew .. . 


and the Insurance that Didn't! 


You've seen it happen often, lately. A home and its contents that have grown 
and grown in value—covered by an insurance policy that has simply grown 
inadequate, because of today’s higher replacement costs. 


Yes, you have seen it. But a lot of your prospects haven't. They haven't stopped 
to think that insurance protection that was complete just a year or two ago may be 
completely inadequate today. 


That's why it’s up to you to remind them that their home and almost everything 
in it have probably a higher value today—and need higher insurance coverage in 
consequence to protect them against serious loss. It’s a real opportunity to do your clients 
a real service—to get yourself some profitable new business. 


Fire Association or Reliance Personal Property Insurance can be tailored to 
fit a wide variety of néeds. It’s complete. It’s inexpensive. And particularly with all 
the current concern about inflation, you'll find it’s easy to sell. 


Ask your local Fire Association or Reliance field man for a supply of his new Personal 
Property Inventory Books. They're a useful way to remind your clients how much 
they have in their homes — and how much insurance they need to cover it adequately. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and 
Settling Agents throughout the world. 


Fire Association 


seme \RI Reliance 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 








For the Want of a Nail 


Here’s something you'll never read in a newspaper. A 
man loses a nail in a punch press... he’ll be out of 
work for a few days. 

Yes, it’s too small, too unimportant to make the news 
... particularly these days, when our national emer- 
gency holds the headlines. 

But think of that loss of a nail in terms of our national 
emergency. It represents that which is robbing 
410,000,000 man days annually from our national pro- 
ductive capacity. It is typical of all the minor, non-fatal 


accidents that are wiping out of our needed production 
all that 1,350,000 workers could produce in an entire year. 


Right now, we need planes, tanks, guns to make our 
country strong. We need productive capacity ...greater 
productive capacity ... to prevent a world-wide war. 

Could it be that loss of production due to accidents 
will weaken our national defense? Could it be that for 
want of a nail a battle...our battle, will be lost? 

Let’s be on the safe side. Let’s work .. . all of us 
. .. to prevent all accidents everywhere, now. 





The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 
@ 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP.. LTO 


110 MILK STREET + BOSTON 7, MASS, 


THE EMPLOYERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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HE third revision of the na- 

tional standard provisions for 

the garage liability policy was 
introduced on December 1, 1949 in 
most states. Coverage of the policy 
was broadened, terms were clarified, 
and in general a liberalized and im- 
proved policy and program for ga- 
rage liability coverage were made 
available. The policy revision rep- 
‘presented over two years of study 
and research by the rating and forms 
committees of the National Bureau 
and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau. 

However, no amount of care, 
study and research in connection 
with such a task can assure a fault- 
less product. It was and is to be 
expected that in the application of 
such a program weaknesses _ will 
always come to light 


Gorage-Owned Cars—Pleasure Use 


Take, for example, the expression 
of the grant of coverage for owned, 
or hired automobiles, including the 
use of such automobiles for 
casional “other business” purposes 
and pleasure use, in Division I of 
the definition of hazards of the re- 
vised policy effective December 1, 
1949. The following wording was 
used : 


oc- 


use for 
and 


occasional other 
purposes for 
non-business purposes of any au- 
tomobile owned by or in charge 
of the named insured used 
principally in the above defined 
(the opera- 


business use 


and 


operations 

tions ) 

3y phrasing the part of the defi- 
nition relating to use for non-busi- 
ness purposes in this way, it was 
hoped that the ambiguity of the 
previous policy regarding coverage 
of pleasure use of a garage-owned 
automobile, if such was either the 
principal use or the exclusive use, 
would be eliminated. There was 
much difference of opinion as re- 
spects the extent of coverage of the 
the 1949 re- 
was intended to indicate 


garage 


previous policy. In 


vision it 
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clearly that coverage for occasional 
“other use of the car 
would be provided but that coverage 
should be denied as respects the use 
of automobiles given to outsiders for 
their exclusive use. 


business” 


“Pleasure-use” coverage was still 
to be granted as respects automobiles 
owned or hired by the garage but 
only when such automobiles were 
used principally or mainly in the 
garage operations. The question 
naturally arises as to the method by 
which coverage should be afforded to 
automobiles owned by the garage 
when such automobiles are to be 
used mainly and intentionally for 
pleasure purposes by such a person 
, for example, a relative of the 
president of the garage corporation. 
It was the thought of those who 
drafted the 1949 revision that these 
automobiles should be insured on a 
specified car basis in the same man- 
ner as the pleasure car of any client 


as 


A Formidable Problem 


But by the spring of 1950, less 
than six months after the inaugura- 
tion of the revised policy program, 
a formidable problem had arisen as 
respects coverage of garage-owned 
cars used primarily for pleasure 
purposes. The need for coverage 
as respects all garage-owned auto- 
mobiles under the payroll policy 
without specifically insuring under 
supplementary basic form policies 
those automobiles which were sub- 
ject to extensive pleasure use, had 
assumed growing proportions and 
there was considerable opinion to the 


JAMES M. CAHILL 
Secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters 


effect that a complete analysis of 
the situation should be made by ap- 
propriate committees 

It was recognized that consider- 
able “pleasure-use” experience had 
already entered into the making of 
garage rates and that the extent to 
which such experience had been 
reflected could not be easily de- 
termined since the affording of such 
coverage under the previous pro- 
gram (i.e. the program prior to 
12/1/49) varied among companies 
The following conditions were read- 
ily conceded : 


1. Pleasure-use while 
varying in degree are neverthe- 
less inherent in the majority of 
the garage risks. 


operations 


It is difficult to identify specific 
automobiles in connection with 
pleasure-use in view of the chang- 
ing about and replacement of 
automobiles assigned to partners, 
officers, members of families, etc. 


On the average risk it would be 
impossible to establish the number 
of cars subject to pleasure use 
at any one time. 


It would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish between what ap- 
pears to be exclusive pleasure 
use on the one hand and use for 
advertising purposes on the other 


The extent to which claims had 
been paid in connection with the 
pleasure-use of garage automo- 


n the next paae 
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vi | gotta be. (One column 


ad, you know.) So listen quick . . 


From selling a policy to settling a 
claim, Trinity Universal and Security 
National offer Agents and their clients 
the finest in insurance service. 

Their Multiple-Line underwriting facili- 
ties include practically every form of 
insurance and bonding protection. 
Their reputation for prompt, courteous 
and efficient service in supplying these 
needs is your assurance of complete 
satisfaction. 

How do | know? No little bird told 
me. Got it straight from a happy 
TU-SN Agent! 


PIONEERS IN 
MULTIPLE - LINE UNDERWRITING 


FIRE- CASUALTY - BONDS 


TRIMTY UMVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 


SECURITY NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


EDWARD T. HARRISON 
Chairman of the Boord 
GORDON 5S. YEARGAN 
President 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Policy Coverage—Continued 


under no. circum- 
stances be accurately established 
nor the effect of such claims on 
rate level properly evaluated. 


biles could 


As a final decision it was agreed 
that coverage should be afforded 
under the policy for pleasure-use of 
garage cars without a specific charge 
therefor but within certain limi 
tations to be decided upon. These 
limitations took the form of restric 
tion of coverage of the pleasure-use 
of garage-owned automobiles to such 
use by proprietors, partners, execu- 
tive officers and members of their 
immediate families without charge 
This broadening of coverage was 
introduced effective February 19, 
1951, by addition of the following to 
division 1 of the definition of stand- 
ards: 

“any automobile owned by the 

named insured in connection with 

the above defined operations for 
the use of the named insured, 

a partner therein, an executive 

officer thereof, or a member of 

the household of any such person.” 


Broadening of Garage Policy 


The amendments of February 
19, 1951 also accomplished a certain 
broadening by amendment of ex- 
clusions. The most notable of these 
relates to the coverage of automo 
biles rented to salesmen-employees. 
It was recognized that it is a com- 
mon practice for dealers to rent cars 
to employee-salesmen for business 
use, the charges usually being of a 
minor nature and varying 
ing to the extent of pleasure use in- 
volved. If no rental charge were 
made for these cars, complete cover 
age would be afforded under the 
regular policy provisions. The 
mittees which had drafted the re- 
vision of December 1, 1949 agreed 
that it was not the intent in drafting 
the exclusion that it be applicable 
to this type of rental operation. A 
new endorsement was _ therefore 
prepared to provide: for coverage 
without charge as respects the rental 
to employee-salesmen of automobiles 
principally used in the named in- 


accord- 


com 


sured’s business. 

The wording of the exclusion re 
lating to haulaways, tank trucks, 
tank trailers and tractors used there 


with, owned, hired or held for sale 
by the named insured was also 
amended so as to provide coverage 
for delivery as well as demonstrating 

thus limiting this 
policy holder 
have coverage while such units are 
in transit from the factory, railroad 
or other transportation point, to the 
sales agency location. will 
further be provided for delivery of 
This 
delivery coverage will thus relate to 
transit to the insured from the 
factory and from the insured to 
customers 


and testing. By 


exclusion, the will 


Coverage 


such equipment to customers 


Householders Theft Coverage 


Multiple line legislation and the 
consequent enlargement of the under 
writing powers of many 
in accordance with this 
naturally had some influence 
upon the development of pe licy cov- 
in the Bureau. A new im- 
petus has been given to the move- 
ment already under way to combine, 
in coverages and rating, wherever 
kinds of insurance which 
have traditionally been handled sep 
arately. Effective April 6, 1950 an 
endorsement to the standard fire 
policy to afford residence burglary 
coverage Similarly, 
a glass endorsement was made avail 
able on June 30, 1950 for attachment 
to any type policy. 

The most recent development in 
this direction is the preparation of a 
limited residence theft coverage cost- 
ing considerably less than the present 
residence and theft policy 
or personal property floater policy 
Initially conceived as an 
ment for attachment to the dwelling 
fire contents policy, the burglary 
rating committee of the National 
Bureau has concluded that virtually 
should 


companies 
legislation 
have 


erages 


possible, 


was announced. 


outside 


endorse- 


the same coverage also be 
available in a separate contract. On 
this point, the committee obtained the 
views of the casualtv committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents which recommended that a 
limited coverage be made available 
both by endorsement to the dwelling 
fire contents policy and in a separate 
policy. 

Accordingly, a complete program 
involving rules, rates, policy and 
endorsement has been evolved. Fol 
lowing discussion with the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, necessary 
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filings have been processed and it is 
anticipated that detailed announce- 
ment can be expected by early 
summer. However, a preview in 
general terms should be of consider- 
able interest. 


Coverage Provided 


The householders’ limited theft 
coverage is a limited form of the 
residence and outside theft policy 
providing on a package basis both 
premises and away from premises 
coverage. The coverage is designed 
for what is considered a virtually 
untapped market—i.e., the small 
householder who is unable to or 
unwilling to buy the standard resi- 





dence and outside theft policy 

One of the ideas for limiting and 
simplifying the new policy and en | 
dorsement was to get away from the | 
inclusion of “mysterious disappear- | 
ance” coverage. The definition of| 
theft has been drafted with this in 
mind. Many prospective insureds | 
have no desire or need for mysteri- | 
ous disappearance coverage and will | 
be glad to purchase the more limited | 
policy coverage that fits their needs | 
at a proper difference in rate 

The householders’ limited theft | 
coverage may be written only for} 
insureds living in private houses, 
two-family houses, apartments or 
flats, excluding premises in hotels 
and premises used in whole or in| 
part for professional or business ox 
cupancy or premises where more | 
than two boarders or lodgers, other 
than relatives of the insured, live 


with the insured 


Main Differences 


Although it is too early to give 
complete details of the new program, 
the main differences between the 
new householders’ limited theft pol 
icv and endorsement and the stand 
ard residence and outside theft pol 
icy are: 

1. Premiums will be substantially 
reduced. 

2. No mysterious disappearance 
coverage. Theft is defined as 
any act of stealing 
The sub-limits on money and 
securities will be reduced 
No specific insurance. 

Coverage in automobiles will be 
for burglary only instead of 
theft 


Continued on page 





For May, 1951 


How many Business Life 
Insurance Sales 
have YOU made 


This Year?... 





If your answer is “not many” or “none,” 
you’re missing the opportunity to in- 
crease both your income and prestige! 


Your continued good standing with 
your clients depends on your meeting 
their needs (including business needs) 
... or some other insurance man will. 


Here’s where your local Connecticut 
General office comes in to help you. 
They’ve had a lot of experience in the 
business insurance field and can help 
you uncover the needs, solve the prob- 
lems, and prepare the presentations. 


\ 


YU: CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


HARTFORD, CONNECT 
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HE United States of Azaer- 

ica, by 

under the 
<Ittorney C-eneral, brings this action 
agaisst the defendant, and complains 
and alleges as follows: 


its attorneys, acting 
direction of the 


|—-!uri:diction and Venue 


1. This complaint ts filed and 
these proceedings are instituted 
against the defendant under Section 
4 of the Act of Congress of July Z: 
1890, c. 647, 26 Str. 209, 15 U.S.C. 
4, as amended, e.atitled “An Act to 
protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolics, 
commonly known as the “Sherman 
Act,” in order to prevent and. x 
strain continuing violations by the 
defendant of Sections 1 and 2 of 
said Act 

1. The defendant admits that the 
within action purports to be brought 
under Section 4 of the Sherman Act 
but denies that it is violating, has 
violated or intends to violate the 
provisions of said Act in any respect. 

2. The defendant transacts busi- 
ness within the Eastern Division of 
the Northern District of Olio and 
is found therein 

2. The defendant admits that its 
activities are conducted in Cuyahoga 
County in the Northern District of 
Ohio, Eastern Division 


Il—The Defendant anu 
Co-conspirators 


3. The Insurance Board of Cleve- 
cand (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board’), an association of insur- 
ance agents and solicitors incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of 
Ohio, is named as the defendant 
herein. The Board is a private cor 
poration and the activities herein- 
after described are not engaged in 
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purs:.ant to any authority delegated 
by the United States cr the State of 
Olio or the laws or agencies cf 
either. 

admits that it 
fire insurance 
agents and solicitors, incorporated 
is a nonprofit corporation under the 
jaws of the State of Ohio. For the 
convenience of the Court a copy of 
its Articles of Incorporation, includ- 
ing a statement of its purposes and 
functions, is set forth as an exhibit 
hereto attached, ad incorporated 
herein as a part oi this Answer. 


3. The defendant 


is an association of 


EDI. ORS' NOTE 


On February 27, 1951 the Federal 
Government filed Civil No. 28042 in 
the United States District Court for 
the Northern Cistrict of Ohio, Eastern 
Division. The complaint is presented 
in itulics and the answer of the Board 
follows each point in regular type. 





4. The offcers, board of trustees, 
and members of the Board, are not 
named as defendants, but are named 
as co-conspirators. There are 452 
insurance agents who are members 
of the Board. Each of said agents 
is engaged in the business of selling 
fire insurance in Cuyahoga County, 
O!no. 

4. The defendant admits that its 
members are organized to promote 
the purposes set forth in said Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation, but denies 
that in so doing the defendant or 
its members become 


have “con- 


spirators, as charged in said com 


plaint 


INl—Definitions 


5. As used herein, the term “fire 
shall be deemed to mean 


insurance” 


a commodity sold "y a contract, 


usually termed a “policy,” between 
a fire insurance company and an i.i- 
dividual, concer®: or curporation, usu- 
ally termed “policyholder,” whereby 
the fire insurance company, for a 
fixed consideration, usuaicy termed 
a “premium”, agrees to indemnify 
the policyholders, in whole or in 
part, vb to a specified amount, for 
loss or damage to designated prop- 
erty by fire or other specified hasz- 
ards. li includes the so-called “allied 
line” of “inland marine insurance” 
which, in general, insures jroperty 
in transi. by any media not waters 
borne. 

6. As used herein, the term “mu- 
tual company” shall be deemed to 
mean a fire insurence company in 
which cll proprietorship rights are 
vested in the policyholders rather 
than in stockholders 

7. As used herein, the term “stock 
company” shall be deemed tc mean 
a fire insurance compony organized 
by means of the issuance of shares 
of stock to others than policyholders 
in return for subscriptions to capital 

¥. As used herein, the term “rat- 
ing bureau” shall be deemed to mean 
an agency comprised of fire insur- 
ance companies authorized under the 
laws of the state of Ohio to file 
premium rates based on the joint 
experience of than one fire 
insurance company. Under the laws 
of the State of Ohio all fire insurance 
companies are required to file pre- 
mium rates with, and to secure the 
approval of, the Superintendent of 
Insurance. A company may satisfy 
that obligation by becoming a mem- 
subscriber to a rating 
bureau which files on behalf of all 
members and subscribers. Members 
and are required to 
adhere to the so filed, except 
that, upon application and hearing 
the Superintendent of Insurance 


more 


ber of ora 


subscribers 


rate 
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may grant permission to a »member 
or subscriber ia charge a premium 
rate diffcrent from that filed by the 
rating bureau 

9. As 


“age nt” 


herein, the term 
deemed to 


an individual engaged in the business 


uU Se d 
shall be mean 


of selling fire insurance as the repre 
sentative of a fire insurance company 
in ¢ County, Ohio, 
t license duly issued pursuant to 
the laws of ihe Siate oj Ohio An 
agent is empowered to enter binding 
contracts of insurance on behalf of 


“yahoga under 


tne company represented; to issue, 
endorse or cencel poli ies; to collect 
premiums ; and in some cases to pay 


claims on behalf of the company. An 
agent is usually compensated on a 
commission basis, and may represent 
more than one fire insurance com- 


pany. As used herein, the term 
“agent” is to be distinguished from 
“field or special agents,” 
travelling employees of a fire insur 
ance company, charged with the duty 
of appointing, assisting and super- 
vising agents within a designated 
territory. 

10. As used herein, the term 
“branch office” shall be deemed to 
mean an office established and main- 
tained in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
by a fire insurance company, and 
operated by its employees for the 
purpose of soliciting prospective 
policyholders ; issuing, endorsing and 
canceliing polic ies; collecting pre- 
miums; and paying claims 

5-10. Defendant that it is 
wholly inaccurate and misleading to 
refer to fire insurance as a “com- 
modity” and avers that the words 
properly understood have no such 
meaning or connotation. 

The several definitions included 
within paragraphs 5 to 10 inclusive, 
in said Complaint, are substantially 
correct. 


] 
wio ari 


Says 
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Articles of Incorporation of 
Insurance Board of Cleveland 


First: The name of said corporation 
shall be Insurance Board of Cleveland. 

Second: Said corporation is to be 
located at Cleveland, in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, and its principal busi- 
ness there transacted. 

Third: Said corporation is formed 
to establish and maintain an associ- 
ation or club among residents of 
Ohio who are legally authorized as 
insurance agents and are commis- 
sioned as such by insurers which are 
legally authorized to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance in Ohio. The pur- 
pose of the corporation shall be to 
gather and disseminate insurance in- 
formation and foster cordial relations 
and ethical practices among its mem- 
bers; to esteblish and maintain 
proper, non-discriminatory and lawful 
methods and procedures for the con- 
duct of the insurance business by its 
members, particularly as respects the 
laws prohibiting rebating; to encour- 
age better construction of buildings, 
correction of defects, and improve- 
ments for lessening hazards; to com- 
pile statistics; to gather and furnish 
information to the insured to the end 
that losses may be kept to a minimum 
and insurance be provided at the least 
possible cost with a reasonable com- 
pensation to the agent and the in- 
surer, and in general to develop and 
improve by all lawful means, the busi- 
ness of insurance in Ohio; to acquire 
such property and do such things as 
may be necessary or proper in con- 
nection with the foregoing purposes, 
and to provide for the classification, 
qualification and discipline of its 
members and the termination of mem- 
bership. Others engaged in the same 
or co-related activities may be as- 
sociated with this corporation under 
such restrictions as to their rights, 
privileges and interests therein as may 
be determined by the corporation. 
Original Articles of Incorporation 
signed on March 28th, 1916, by: 

Geo. C. Simpson 
H. R. Manchester 
Perry W. Flicker 
Robert H. Perdue 
Fred B. Ayer 
First" amended 3/28/16 
Nar e han 3ed from Fire Insuran e 
Club of Cleveland to Insurance Board 
f Cleve and 
Article Third" amended 
Wording revised 
hanged 


Article 
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Purposes not 








1V—Nature of Trade and Commerce 


11. The prope rties covered by fire 
insurance written by the agents re- 
ferred to herein include, among 
dwelling and their 
contents, wholesale and retail stores 
and their contents, office buildings, 
public buildings, factories, hotels, 
warehouses and terminals, garages, 
railroad equipment and rolling stock 
and goods, wares and merchandise 
of all types carried in transit in inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicles, 
railroads and other media of trans- 


others, houses 


portation other than waterborne 

11. Defendant admits that the 
properties covered by fire insurance 
written by its members, include all 
of the various types of insurable 
physical properties within Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio 

12. Fire coverage is 
essential to and directly affects the 
flow of interstate commerce. Goods, 
wares and merchandise of all kinds, 
to the value of billions of dollars, are 
constantly moving in the current of 
interstate commerce. They are sub- 
jected to risk of damage or destruc- 
tion by the elements or from human 
negligence or intent. Fire insurance 
affords necessary protection against 
these risks to shippers, consignees, 
warehousemen and common carriers 

12. Defendant denies that the 
types of fire insurance written by 
its members are essential to or affect 
the flow of interstate commerce, and 
denies that it or its members are 
engiged in interstate commerce 
13. All fire 
doing business in the State of Ohio 
are licensed and operate under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Ohio 


insurance 


insurance companies 


Insurance for the State of 
Virtually all of the fire 
business in the State of Ohio is con 


{Continued on the next pace 


insurance 








Board Case—Continued 


ducted by stock and mutual com- 
panies. In 1948, in the State of 
Ohio, stock companies received $97,- 
000,000 premium 
companies received 
premium income 
N5% of thi 
of all fire insurance companies in 
the United States is 
stock companies 


inconiz; mutual 

$17,000,000 
Approximately 
total premium income 
received hy 
13. Defendant admits that all fire 
isurance Companies doing business 
in the State of Ohio are licensed by 
and are subject to supervision by 
the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of Ohio ; and admits further 
that the major portion of the fire 
insurance business in Ohio is written 
by stock companies and by mutual 
companies. 

14. There are 452 agent members 
of the defendant Board representing 
175 stock companies. The member 
agents of the Board do approxi- 
mately 85% of all the fire insurance 
business in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
In 1948 the member agents of the 
Board collected $10,318,109.23 in 
premiums and paid out $4,434,690.49 
in losses. Of the 34 stock companies 
in the United States in 1948 with 
capital assets in excess of 40 %illion 
dollars, 30 were represented by mem- 
ber agents of the Board Of the 22 
stock companies collecting in excess 


of $1,000,000 in premiums in the 


State of 1948, 20 were 
represented by member agents of 
the Board. 

14. Defendant that its 
membership includes approximately 


Ohio in 


admits 


452 agents, representing in the ag- 
175 different 
Defendant 
available figures showing accurately 
the relative proportion of the busi 
ness written in Cuyahoga County by 


gregate stock com- 


panies does not have 


its member agents and by non-mem 
ber agents, but it believes the pro- 
portions set out in paragraph 14 of 
the Complaint to be substantially 
accurate. Defendant admits _ that 
its member agents collected from 
policyholders for transmittal to their 
respective companies approximately 
$10,318,109.23 in premiums in the 
vear 1948, but denies that the mem 
ber agents paid out $4,434,690.49 in 
losses as stated in paragraph 14 of 
said Complaint. Defendant says that 
fire losses are customarily paid by 
the directly to the 
assureds after the losses have been 


fire companies 
adjusted, and they are not paid out 


of premium balances in the hands 
of the agents 

15. Fire 
erate either by directly soliciting the 
policyholder through branch offices 
or by appointing an agent or agents 
to represent the company 
companies use both methods concur- 
In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 


virtually all stock companies sell fire 


insurance conipanties Op- 


Some 


rently. 





YACHT 


= 


Appleton 


Cox, Ine 


11!) JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
FIELD SERVICE NATIONWIDE 


insurance policies through agents, 
rather than through branch offices. 
On the other hand, the majority of 
mutual companies operate through 
branch offices; although some utilize 
the services of agents. However, 
in all cases the statutes of the Stat 
of Ohio require that any person who 
seeks to procure, 
applications for fire must 
he licensed by and subject to th 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State 

15. Defendant says that the alle 
gations made in paragraph 15 are 
substantially correct 

16. All fire 
limit the amount of insurance 
will accept on any 
Fach 
these 
ance with its business judgement and 


receive or forward 


InSuUTaANCE 


msurance companies 
which 
particular 
attempts to 


limitations in 


they 
rish 


define 


company 
accord 
experience, and within the bounds 
of its Such limitations 
are referred to as the “capacity” of 
the compan, 
to its agents a so-called “line 
on which ts set forth the capacity of 
the company available to the agent 
upon specified types of risk. Each 
agent is limited in the business which 
he can write by the capacity of the 
company or companies which he re} 
resents. Where the company or com 
panies represented by an agent will 
accept only a part of the risk 
the agent seeks to insure, thi 
must place the 
companies through the 
those companies. If 
to place the excess in this manner, 
the agent may lose the opportunity 
to secure any of the business 

16. Defendant says that the alle 
gations made in paragraph 16 of the 
Complaint are substantially correct 

17. The successful business opera- 
tion of the agent is directly related 
to his opportunity to represent com 
panies with sufficient aggregate ca 
pacity. In addition, he must seek to 
represent a company or companies 
with a sound financial structure and 
good standing. 
ally large property 
financial institutions refuse to a 
cept policies written by a particular 
company, or limit the amount of 
the policy which they will accept 
from a company. The reputation of 
the agent for handling the insurance 
of his clients expeditiously will de 
pend on his maintaining connections 

(Continued on page 134 


resources, 


Each company issues 


ow 
sheet 


which 
agent 

other 
f 


} 
excess with 
agents oO 


he is unable 


business Occasion- 


and 


omners 
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CEDAR SHINGLES SAFE 
AGAINST 136-MILE GALE 


Pia aye 8a ind tunnel’s hurricane 
Superiority 


a a 
“These wind tunnel tests. made un ve ocity dl S to 


der controlled conditions simulating 
those actually experienced in normal 


® * 

construction and use, provide scien- 

tific support to the excellent record iS 0 e 4 in eS 
of wind resistance which has been 

established over many years by cedar 
shingle roofs in this country,” said 
W. W. Woodbridge, Secretary-Man- : : ae , 
ager of the Red Cedar Shingle A wind velocity of 136 miles per hour, greater than that experi- 
Bureau. “Large areas of the United enced in any general windstorm, failed to disturb or effect in any way 
~ saggy ae agar cd ~y — =a a roof panel of red cedar shingles in recent wind-tunnel tests at the 

ne Atlantic seaboa F the 1 . : r : ‘ . 

oe Spenco aidiesliaetiat ane ahead University of Wichita in Wic! ita, Kansas, it has been revealed by the 
by windstorms of considerable in Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 


tensity. Cedar shingle roofs invari- ~ 
; “Dose » tests. acor » » cretarv-Manager 
ably weather these storms in excel Purpose of the tests, acording to the Bureau Secretary-Manager, 


lent shape.” W. W. Woodbridge, was to determine the actual intensity of wind 








required to blow off cedar shingles from a typically-constructed roof 








“But instead of revealing the amount 
A FTER B 1 G BLOW of hurricane force which is required to 

cause failure in a cedar shingle roof, the 
panels successfully resisted the maxi 
mum wind velocity which the Univer- 
sity of Wichita’s wind tunnel could gen 
erate—namely, 136 miles per hour. So 
we still don’t know the collapse point, 
but we do know that it is greater than 
136 miles per hour.” 

The University of Wichita’s wind tun- 
nel, normally used for aeronautical re 
search, is a return-flow atmospheric type 
tunnel with a test section seven feet 
high and ten feet wide. In this test sec 
tion, a cedar shingle roofing panel 
slightly larger than five feet by eight 
feet in size, was installed at a 30-degree 
angle to simulate normal pitched roof 
construction. The shingles were No. 1 
Certigrade 16-inch XXXXX, laid at 
standard five-inch weather exposure, 
with two 3d nails driven into each 
shingle about six inches above the butt 
and about one inch from the edges of 
the shingles. The shingles were applied 
to 1”x4” sheathing boards, spaced apart 
on five-inch centers, and nailed over 2”x 

rafters spaced on 16-inch centers. At 
the top edge of the panel, shingles were 
laid crossways at five-inch exposure, to 
represent normal ridge or comb applica 
tion 

When it was observed by University 
engineers who conducted the tests that 
no deformation of any shingles occurred 
at lower tunnel speeds, the velocity was 
Construction ‘experts, guest ebeorvers at the University of Wichita wind tunnel experi- progressively stepped up to the maxi- 
ment, the ti of cedar shingle roofing following the test. Two 1,150 mum that could be obtained. Through 
horsepower Allison aircraft engines drove the propellors which whipped up a furious out the test there was not the slightest 
windstorm. Testing equipment revealed that a wind speed of 136 miles per hour visible deformation of any shingle on 
existed at the top of the panel. the panel 




















A woman’s prayers, overheard in a lonely 





t Fey) forest, launched the career of one of America’s 
} foremost educators, William Holmes McGuffey 
MWATIONS While riding along a trail in 1818, the Reverend 
re Thomas Hughes, a prominent pioneer, heard a 
F woman praying that her children might receive 
SCHOOLROOM. i an education. As a result of his investigation he 
ee. arranged to have her stepson William McGuffey 
attend the Old Stone Academy in Darlington, 
Pa. Though the family considered this episode 
a miracle, in later years McGufley himself used 
to remark quizzically that his practical step- 
mother probably timed her prayer to be heard 
both by the Almighty and His earthly repre- 
sentative. 

Born on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1800, 
McGuffey as a boy received only rudimentary 
education. Even after entering the academy 
his home duties prevented full-time attend- 
ance. He memorized his lessons, however, and 
recited them aloud while at his chores, thus 
developing his renowned oratorical ability and 
the memory which enabled him to repeat 
verbatim many books of the Bible. 

After working his way through Washington 
College and teaching summers, McGuffey be- 
came a professor at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. Here in 1833 he and his wife 
moved into their new home (now owned by 
Miami University) where the idea was born 
for the readers which made his name a house- 
hold word. Here, with his own and neighbors 
children, he tested his theories of education, 
often holding classes outdoors with pupils 
seated on logs. His highly successful series of 
readers incorporating his teaching methods 
proved far superior to earlier textbooks not 
only in their carefully graded material but in 
the use of numerous illustrations which ap- 
peared in later editions. 

A striking figure in his black bombazine suit 
and stovepipe hat, McGuffey was an unfor- 
gettable teacher and his readers had untold 
influence on the mental and moral development 
of generations of schoolchildren. 


on at Sag: 
The Home, through its agents and we THE HOM E ve 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes PDUM CCN CEL Company 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lone, New York 8, N.Y 
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VERY insurance agent in 

America—unless hindered by 

the limitations of his agree- 
ments with the companies he repre- 
sents—is not only very much an in- 
dependent business man in his own 
right, but for all practical intents 
and purposes is also an insurance 
company. 

I realize that such a statement 
may startle most of my readers, and 
chances are that few, if any agents, 
have ever thought of their position 
in the insurance business in that 
light. During the past several years 
I have mentioned this idea to some 
of my friends both in agency and in 
company circles, and without excep- 
tion they, too, were a bit startled. 

Now why do I say that an agent 
is practically an insurance company ? 
Well, isn’t it quite true that every in- 
surance policy that he produces, be 
it new or renewal, belongs to him 
as the producing agent, and not to 
the company in which he writes it 

assuming, of course, that the pre- 
mium has been paid promptly to the 
company? The courts have held 
time and again that insurance ex- 
pirations, on which the premiums 
have been paid to the company, are 
the property of the agent and not 
the company. 


A Reinsurer 


Therefore, in a sense if not in 
reality, the agent is simply “reinsur- 
ing’ his business one hundred per- 
cent in the companies that he rep- 
resents, for under state laws he is 
not permitted to “keep” any of the 
business that he. produces—unless, 
of course, he organizes an insurance 
company of his own which very 
few, if any, agents are financially 
able to do. 

It amuses me sometimes when 
company officials tell me that they 
have millions of dollars of insur- 
ance premiums on their books—yet 
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not one penny of it belongs to them 

it really belongs by law to the 
agents and brokers who have 
“loaned” it to them, and who have 
it away from them—as, indeed, the 
policyholders can take it away from 
the agent or broker whenever they 
desire. 


My main reason in pointing all 
this out is to make the point that 
agents are far more than merely 
agents for the companies that they 
represent; that they are truly the 
owners of the business that they pass 
along to them—a fact that is all too 
often forgotten in our business. This 
places an agent on a level at least 
as important+as that occupied by 
his companies—and pretty much in 
the same position that they, in turn, 
occupy in relation to their reinsur- 
ance companies. 

Some might wonder, “Isn’t this 
a rather dangerous thing to point 
out ; might it not induce companies 
to become direct writers so as to 


own the business absolutely and 
thereby gradually eliminate entirely 
the American Agency System?” 
The answer to this, as I see it, is so 
obvious that it scarcely needs men 
tioning—for as long as the insurance 
agents of America continue to do 
the kind of job that they have been 
doing during the past century and 
a half, the companies, I am sure, 
will give little thought to departing 
from the agency system—even 
though here and there, especially in 
some of the specialty classes, the 
competition of direct-writers is felt 
After all, no system that I have 
heard about has yet been devised that 
provides a better incentive to pro- 
duction than the existing agency sys 
tem which has weathered the storms 
of many generations. And besides, 
it is most doubtful that companies 
could operate more economically on 
a direct than through the 
agency system—provided, of course, 
that acquisition under the 
agency system are held within rea 
sonable bounds. If they aren’t—and 
there are symptoms to the contrary 
here and there—it is something that 
the agents themselves should be most 
deeply concerned about as some of 
their most able leaders like John 
Stott and others aptly 
pointed out. 


basis 


costs 


have so 


A New Obligation 


Since the matter of agency com 
missions is no longer one that is 
regulated by company group action, 
it is a subject for individual con- 
sideration between company and 
agent—just as it is between compa- 
nies reinsuring with other. 
Thus a new obligation is imposed 
on agents and companies alike to 
see that commissions do not get out 
of hand. If they do, as pointed out 
recently by the insurance buyer of 
a large corporation, “unbridled com 


each 
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Agency Opportunities—Continued 


petition in the matter of commissions 
could not be in the public interest 
and in the long run could only prove 
a bad bargain both for the payers 
and recipients of unwarranted com 
mission rates 
to cut-rate competition and to a dif- 
fusion of volume amongst marginal 
producers” (meaning “irect writers 
and mutual carriers). Furthermore, 
it will be an open invitation, in my 
opinion, to state or Federal regula 
tory authorities to step into the pic- 
ture; for after all, the commission 
comes out of the policyholder’s pre 
mium dollar, and most certainly is 
a factor, even though hidden, in the 
rate structure. It must, therefore, 
be adequate, but not excessive. 
With the firm belief that the 
agency system will not only survive, 
but will continue to establish itself 
even more firmly in our business 
structure—and with the realization 
that the position of the agent in the 
insurance business is at least as im- 
portant as that of the company 
what are some of the opportunities 


an open sesame both 


and pitfalls that confront agents, 
individually and collectively ? 

In the first place, the insurance 
is really the 
pany as far as his client is concerned. 
How many of 
know the names of the companies 
in which they have their insurance ? 
This was brought out very 
clusively in a survey conducted by 
The Saturday Evening Post several 
years ago which most readers will 
To me this is a tribute 


agent insurance com 


his customers even 


con- 


remember 
to agents and companies alike, for 
it certainly demonstrates the con 
fidence that the insuring public has 
and financial sta 
bility of the entire insurance busi 
that is not en 
joyed by any other business that I 
know, including the banking busi 


in the integrity 


ness, a confidence 


ness 


The Front Line 


This blind faith on the part of 
customers imposes a terrific re- 
sponsibility on their agents, for they 
are the front line of public relations 
for the entire insurance industry. 
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"THE ATLANTIC STORY" 


Our story began in 1842 with the chartering of the Atlantic Mutual. The 
Centennial, a wholly owned stock company, was organized 100 years later. 
Today the story of the Atlantic Companies is briefly this: 


* Two financially strong companies, operating in the fire, marine 
nder one 
the choice of participating or non-participating contracts. 

A tradition of prompt and ungrudging claim settlements that 
goes back over a hundred years. 

A progressive and flexible attitude toward new developments 
‘e for the publi 


The conviction that the public is best served through the com- 
petent independent agent or broker, and the practice of tell- 
ing the public about that conviction. 


We shall be glad to send you “The Atlantic Story”, an illustrated booklet 
filling in the above outline and containing a historical sketch and other use- 
ful information. Simply write or telephone any of our offices 
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True, the companies individually, 
and collectively through such or 
ganizations as the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and similar 
organizations, spend hundreds of 
of dollars each year to 
create and maintain good-will and 
stimulate public confidence. But it 
is the insurance agent, who, day 
in and day out, makes the real and 
lasting impression on the present 
and potential buyers of insurance. 
It is the public relations work that, 
knowingly or unknowingly, agents 
are doing today that will determine 
the attitude of the insuring public 
toward the insurance business dur 
ing the days and years to come. And 
what can be more important ? 


thousands 


There are countless ways in which 
an agent can do a good public rela- 
tions job that will not only benefit 
our business in general, but will also 
mean more earnings in his pocket. 
As an insurance agent he is nat- 
urally looked of the 
leaders in his community. Chances 


upon as one 
are that he is active in civic affairs, 
the chamber of commerce, the com 
munity chest if there is one, a serv- 
ice club, his church, and other simi 
lar activities. All of this stamps him 
as one who is sincerely interested 
in the welfare of his community. 
But that isn’t enough. What about 
the customer who is depending on 
his agent to provide the protection 
that stands between him and possible 
failure or serious financial embar- 
rassment? This is the job for which 
he is paying, and his insurance agent 
is the one to whom he will turn 
when misfortune strikes. 


Underinsurance or Worse 


\s claims roll into our office day 
after day there is nothing more dis 
heartening than to review 
of underinsurance ; or what is worse, 
no insurance at all against the haz- 
ard that has caused the loss. Just 
the other day I had occasion to read 
an adjuster’s report about a fire loss 
ona small frame church in a country 
town in Massachusetts. The sound 
value of the church at the time of 
loss was $22,000, yet only $12,000 
under an 


the cases 


insurance was carried 
eighty percent clause. Result: a siz 
able coinsurance penalty. The very 
next day I noticed a farm loss where 


a nominal amount of insurance was 
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carried on the barn, but not one 
penny of insurance on the twenty 

six head of cattle that were burned, 
an actual loss to the farmer of about 
$6,000. And, believe it or not, there 
are countless numbers of dwellings 
and especially their contents in every 
community that are not insured at 
all, or for pitifully inadequate 
amounts—and I'd hate to guess how 
many policies, even in this day and 
age, do not carry the extended cov- 
erage endorsement, rent or rental 
value insurance, or additional living 
or extra expense coverage. And 
what is true in the fire field is even 
more true, I am sure, in the casualty 
field. 

I am afraid that this condition is 
an indictment against those agents 
who are not doing their job. This 
is the sort of thing that does more 
to undermine good public relations 
in our business than anything else 
I know. Take the case of a friend 
of mine in Syracuse (a life insur- 
ance man at that) who phoned me 
excitedly one morning to say that 
he was being sued for $75,000 as the 
result of what he considered a minor 
automobile accident, and his agent 
had insured him for only $10,000 
$20,000 liability limits without even 
telling him that he could have much 
higher limits at little additional cost. 
Wasn't he justified in being plenty 
mad at his agent? And yet this is 
the sort of thing that happens some- 
where day—undermining 
someone's opinion of some insur- 


every 


ance agent, and of the business in 
general—poor public relations! 


How Many Agents? 


I realize that cases of this kind 
are by no means always the fault 
of the agent, for all too often the 
customer prefers not to buy the pro- 
tection that he should But 
isn’t it a challenge to all of us, espe- 
cially to the agent, to do our utmost 
to at least prescribe the proper cov- 
erages, and in adequate amounts, to 
those that we seek to serve—the 
same as a good doctor or lawyer 
does for his clients? This is espe 
cially true now that inflation seems 
to be with us again. How many 
agents are automatically 
their fire insurance policies for the 
same amounts for which they were 
three years ago—perhaps 


have. 


renewing 


written 
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still without extended coverage, 
rent, extra expense or business in- 
terruption protection? If so (and 
we see it in scores of daily reports 
in our office every day), they are 
guilty of failing to live up to the 
requisites of being a good insurance 
agent. Only the other day my own 
agent who is about to renew my own 
dwelling insurance reminded me that 
building costs in Syracuse are 27% 
higher today than they were in 1947 

and what is true in Syracuse is 
more or less true in every commu- 
nity, especially since the new infla- 
tionary impetus caused by the situ- 
ation in Korea. 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds 
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oma Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars—— 








What a challenge and what an 
opportunity this presents to every 
agent! There’s more gold right in 
his own expiration files than many 
realize. It will mean hard work to 
dig it out—more burning of shoe 
leather, more telephoning, more 
letter-writing—but it’s his for the 
doing. I’m afraid that some of us 
were spoiled by the lush post-war 
period when business rolled in al 
most faster than it could be handled. 
Then came a leveling-off period dur- 
ing the past year or more, and now 
again we seem to be on our way into 
another upward spiral—depending 
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EASTERN AGENTS MEET 


HE keynote of the eastern terri- 

torial conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
held in New. York, April 16-18 was 
cooperation and resistance to Fed- 
eral encroachment. In his address, 
President Melvin J. Miller assured 
the agents that many of the problems 
besetting the industry can be solved 
through the conference procedure at 
local, state and national levels. He 
listed as a prime goal of the agents 
the passage of anti-coercion laws in 
all states. 

Hugh K. Dawson, vice president 
of the Insurance Board of Cleveland, 
told the National Board of State Di- 
rectors that “we in Cleveland believe 
an adverse decision (in the action by 
the United States Government) will 
be the death warrant to all effective 
trade organization activity in the 
United States. * * * We regard 
this suit as the most serious threat 
to the insurance industry which has 
come from the philosophy of our 
present national administration. 
* * * the loss of this case might 
well be the final blow to the Ameri- 
can Agency System. * * * We are 
charged with unlawful combination 
and conspiracy to restrain interstate 
commerce because our 452 members, 
representing 175 stock companies, 
allegedly write 85% of the business 
in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Paren- 
thetically, and oddly enough, the 
Board members get no more than 
their share of the business. Nation- 
wide these same stock companies 
write 85% of the business. 

“We have and we want to con- 
tinue to have a Local Board com- 
posed exclusively of independent 
capital stock company agents. We 
assert this right as guaranteed to us 
under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. ; 

“We ask for your constructive 
thinking and your files which may be 
of help to our legal counsel in fram- 
ing our defenses. What we want is 
to apprize you of the unvarnished 
facts and to have your moral sup- 
port and backing in this present 
predicament and dilemma. We solicit 
your sympathetic understanding, 
your well wishing and your moral 
support.” 

The executive committee of the 
N.A.1.A. adopted a statement on 
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the installment payment of fire in- 
surance premiums which concluded 
with the premise that “inherently 
there is a vested right in an insur- 
ance agent to the total commission 
applicable to the insurance so written 
as provided in the agency agreement, 
for the full term for which such 
policies respectively have been writ- 
ten or renewed, irrespective of how, 
or by whom, subsequent collections 
of premium installments may be 
made, and irrespective of the termi- 
nation of the agency, either by the 
company or by the agent.” 

A special nine-man practices com- 
mittee headed by Robert Maxwell of 
Texarkana, Arkansas was named to 
study the constitution and by-laws of 
the association and the practices 
which have developed under the 
present system of operation. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


LL non-occupational temporary 

disability benefits legislation has 
been defeated in Massachusetts for 
this year, barring a special message 
from the Governor. A number of 
bills had been introduced with most 
of the controversy raging over an 
idministration and labor-supported 
monopolistic state fund bill. This 
measure as well as several compro- 
mise ones were voted down. 

An Ohio bill to bar fire de 
ductibles has aroused considerable 
opposition by both industry and in- 
surance spokesmen. The bill has 
been referred to a subcommittee of 
the Insurance Committee of the 
House and will be revised before 
being reported out of committee. 


COMPULSORY AUTO 
INSURANCE 


HODE ISLAND is the latest 

state in which the perennial 
problem of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance has arisen. Such 
a bill has been introduced in the 
General Assembly and is under con- 
sideration by the House Corpora- 
tions Committee. Likewise, a meas- 
ure has been introduced in the New 
Jersey Assembly which would make 
liability insurance compulsory for an 
automobile driver who had been in- 
volved in an accident. A joint legis- 
lative committee has been named in 
New York to study unsatisfied judg- 
ments arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents and the related subject of 
compulsory insurance on automo- 
biles. A study on the desirability of 
compulsory insurance is currently 
being undertaken by the state insur- 
ance department. After a two-year 
survey a North Dakota Legislative 
Research Committee reported the 
first of this year unanimously reject- 
ing the idea of compulsory motor 
vehicle insurance in that state. 

In New York, Governor Dewey 
has signed into law a bill requiring 
automobile owners under the age of 
21 to purchase automobile liability 
insurance. The limits specified are 
$5,000/10,000. 

The Ohio Legislature is consider- 
ing a bill which would require 
minors to obtain automobile liability 
insurance ($5,000/10,000 limits) be- 
fore they could obtain license plates 
for their cars. It is opposed by the 
Insurance Federation of Ohio. Simi- 
lar laws are in effect in New York 
and Connecticut. A compulsory 
automobile insurance bill is before 
the Florida Senate which would re- 
quire evidence of financial responsi- 
bility before an automobile could be 
registered. 


W. C. RATE REDUCTION 


N AVERAGE 

5.1% in Kansas workmen’s 
compensation rates, estimated to 
save policyholders some $350,000 
annually, has just been announced. 
This is independent of the revision 
in rates that will be necessary to meet 
increased benefits recently adopted 
by the Legislature. 


reduction of 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL 


PAYS 5 MILLIONTH CLAIM! 


This is the true picture story of the 5 millionth auto 
claim paid by State Farm Mutual in its 28-year history 


8 ALM. Wednesday, Arthur Untrauer, 323 Park Ave., reported 
claim to his agent, Hugh Munsterman. Untrauer's parked Ford, 
sideswiped during the night, was badly damaged. At 9 A.M. 
Munsterman picked up Untrauer at home and drove to State 
Farm's district office, Long Beach, California. 


Mr. Untrauer’s claim is received at Pasadena claims office. His 
coverage includes popular 80-20 collision insurance pioneered 
by State Farm Mutual. Policyholder pays 20% of each claim up 
to $250 and only $50 on a larger claim. On this basis company’s 
check for $267.13 is issued. 


claim on the average every 15 seconds of 
Claims amount to an 
.50 paid every minute—or 
Last year alone, State Farm 


Speedy handling of Claim No. 5,000,000 
is typical of the company that pays a claim 


every working day! 
average of $322 
$19,350 an hour! 
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A-1 Auto Works, Long Beach, is selected to do repair work on 
the basis of competitive bids. Garageman Steve Schuster tells 
Untrauer and Munsterman that repairs to left side, rear, broken 
axle, front and back fenders will cost $317.13. Work begins at 
1 P.M. the same day. 


Just one week after accident occurred agent Munsterman deliv- 
ers check to Mr. Untrauer, repairs on his car having been satis- 
factorily completed. The accident cost Mr. Untrauer nothing 
because the balance of $50 will be paid him by the company 
insuring the car that sideswiped his Ford. 


In 3 years—3 rate reductions 
State Farm Mutual members’ rates lowered 
$17,000,000 since 1948! 





every 15 seconds of the working day! 


Although it happened to be Claim Ne 

5,000,000 in State Farm Mutual's 28-year his- 
tory, Mr. Untrauer’s claim is typical of the 
prompt, efficient way State Farm Mutual tries 
to handle all its claims. The company pays a 


Mutual paid 502,000 claims! One reason for 
the speed with which claims are settled is this 
when a@cidents occur, generally your State 
Farm agent is at hand to serve you. He is the 
man who wrote your insurance and 1S nmat- 
urally most interested in keeping you a well- 
satisfied customer. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


Home Office — Bloomington, 


North Central Office—St. Paul, 
West Central Office—Lincoln, N 


Western Office — Berkeley, California 
Minnesota + Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 
lebraska + Michigan Office— Marshall, Michigan, 


Illinois + 


More than 1,800,000 automobiles are insured 
by State Farm Mutual. And because this one 
company dared to be different, motoristsysave 
money over the cost of ordinary auto insur- 
ance! Four operating practices were pioneered 
by State Farm Mutual to make low rates pos- 
sible. The single selling cost members pay— 
semi-annual payments—the fact that State Farm 
is a mutual company—and seeks to insure only 
careful drivers. State Farm offers careful driv- 
ers many advantages in addition to low cost 
Find out about these by calling your friendly 
State Farm agent. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS PENSION PLAN 


PPROVAL by the United 

States Treasury Department 

has been received by the 
trustees of the San Francisco Lithog- 
raphers Pension Plan. Under this 
approval contributions by participa- 
ting employers will be permitted as 
deductions from gross income for in- 
come tax purposes. The plan itself 
is exempt from income tax. 

The plan had previously been 
licensed by the State of California 
under the California Retirement 
Systems Act. It is thought to be 
the first of its kind on the West 
Coast, and possibly in the entire 
country. Most retirement programs 
are undertaken by a single employer. 
The Lithographers’ Plan includes the 
lithographic production employees 
of about 87 Northern California and 
Nevada employers. 


Jointly Prepared 


The plan was established under 
a collective bargaining agreement 
between Employing Lithographers 
Association of San Francisco and 
Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Local No. 17 (CIO). It 
was prepared by a joint committee of 
the association and the union. The 
union members on the committee 
were Ivan T. Brandenburg, G. C. 
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Simmendinger and William J. Doyle. 
Representing the employers were 
L. A. Ireland, P. V. Crain and L. H. 
Engemann. Marsh & McLennan 
served the committee and are serving 
the trustees as consulting actuaries. 


The plan will cover substantially 
all of the lithographic production 
workers in Northern and Central 
California, and in Nevada. The 
total number of participants will be 
about 1500. Of these approximately 
950 are employed by the twenty 
members of the The 
remainder of the employees work in 
approximately 67 smaller independ 
ent shops in the area. 


association. 


All contributions are made by the 
employers. The collective bargain 
ing agreement provided for fixed 
contributions of 3% of the 
weekly wage rate and left the 
pension benefits to be determined. 


basic 


Lithographic production workers 
for participation are those 
have completed one year of 
service in the industry. Employees 
may retire after attaining age 65 and 
having credit for ten years of service 
under the plan. Credit continues to 
accumulate to those who work after 
age 65. There is also a provision 
for early retirement at a reduced 
benefit as early as age 55. 


eligible 
who 


The future service benefit is 
432% of the sum of the. employee's 
basic weekly wages during his par- 
ticipation. Credit is also given for 
past service from January 1, 1937, 
to July 1, 1950. For each year 
worked during that period the 
monthly life income payable at re- 
tirement is increased by $.50 for 
service before age 35, $1.00 for 
service from 35 to $1.50 for 
service from 45 to 55, and $2.00 for 
each year after age 55. 


Problems Met 


The plan involved certain prob 
that were somewhat novel 
\mong them are the following : 

(1) The intention of the parties 
was to all lithographic em- 
in the industry” in the area. 
Most pension plans are applicable 
to only one company and the stand- 
ards of participation are fairly easy 
to define. In this case there was 
some difficulty in yefining eligibility 
in terms of what employees were 
“in the industry.” The solution is 
to be found in Section 10.02 of the 
plan: 

Section 10.02. If the service of 
any member of the plan shall ter- 
minate for any reason except retire- 


lems 


cover 
pl yyees ie 
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Lithographers Plan—Continued 


ment under the terms of this plan 
before he shall have been a member 
of the plan for ten years after July 
1, 1950, then his membership shall 
terminate and he shall have no 
further rights under the plan, except 
that any member of the plan whose 
service is terminated under the plan 
may become an inactive member of 
the plan if he has been a member of 
the plan for two years or more but 
less than ten years after July 1, 
1950, and before his normal retire- 
ment date, eligible at his normal 
retirement date for a monthly 
pension computed as provided in 
Article VII and subject to the 
provisions of Section 10.01 (b); 
provided that as such an inactive 
member of the plan he remains in 
production work in the lithographic 
industry anywhere for a period of 
time which when added to the period 
of time during which he was a 
member of the plan equals ten years ; 
and further provided that such mem- 
ber at the time his service is ter- 
minated under this plan files an 
application in duplicate for a certifi- 
cate of service under the plan on a 
form which shall be made available 
at the office of the pension plan 
trustees; and provided that he fur- 
nishes not less than annually proof 
satisfactory to the pension plan 


trustees that he has been actively 
engaged in production work in the 
lithographic industry for not less 
than twenty-six weeks within each 
period of fifty-two consecutive weeks, 
subject to the provisions of Section 
10.01(b), on a form which shall be 
executed im duplicate and filed with 
the pension plan trustees.... If any 
member of this plan fails to make 
application for inactive membership 
as above provided or to furnish such 
proof of service in form approved by 
the pension plan trustees, which may 
include reference to the records of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, he sl.all forfeit all his rights 
under this Section. 

(2) Some individual companies 
within the group had _ separate 
pension plans. These separate plans 
did not have the same qualifications 
for participation as the parties in- 
tended for the general plan. It was 
desired to allow these plans to con- 
tinue and at the same time to extend 
the general plan over all employees 
who were not participants in the 
separate plans. Section 3.03 of the 
plan covers this point : 

Section 3.03. (a) No employee 
shall be a member of the plan during 
any time that he is or shall be a 
member of or a participant in any 
retirement plan which was estab- 
lished by his employer for the benefit 
of the employer's own employees 


prior to October 22, 1949; (b) The 
provisions of any pension plan of 
any individual employer or any re- 
vision thereof shall at all times 
comply with the provisions of all 
applicable federal or state laws or 
valid federal or state rules and 
regulations. 

(3) Section 3.02 of Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947 (Tait- 
Hartley Act) in effect requires joint 
administration of such a pension 
plan. One of the problems was how 
to provide joint administration when 
there were 67 independent shops 
which had no central association 
through which to participate in the 
administration. The provision for 
this was finally worked out in Sec- 
tion 4.02 of the trust indenture: 

Section 4.02. Employers (except 
the union) who are not members of 
the association and who become 
parties to this trust indenture may 
appoint not more than one pension 
plan trustee. No member of the 
union shall be eligible for this ap- 
pointment. This appointment shall 
be by an instrument, or instruments, 
in writing, duly executed by a ma- 
jority of all employers who become 
parties to this trust indenture but 
who are not members of the associa- 
tion, and deposited in the office of the 
pension plan trustees. If a pension 
plan trustee is appointed by such 
employer parties who are not mem- 
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bers of the association, then the union 
shall appoint one (1) additional 
pension plan trustee. 

(4) The union itself 
participate as an employer 
wished certain of its employees to 
become participants in the plan. 
Provision for this was worked out 
in Section 3.02 of the Trust In- 
denture : 

Section 3.02. The union shall be 
considered an employer under this 
Trust Indenture solely and exclu- 
sively for the purpose of permitting 
the union to contribute to the pension 
fund on behalf of certain of its 
employees, and to permit these em- 
ployees to be members of the plan. 
Such employees are limited to those 
who (a) have completed, or shall 
complete, one year of qualifying 
service (as defined in the pension 
plan) with an employer or succes- 
sion of employers, other than the 
union, prior to their employment by 
the union, and (b) on the effective 
date of the pension plan are eligible 
for membership in the plan counting 
employment with the union as cred- 
ited service under the plan, or, with 


wished to 
and 
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respect to employees hereafter em- 
ployed by the union, are members of 
the plan at the time of such employ- 
ment. In this capacity as an em- 
ployer contributing to the pension 
plan, the union shall have no other 
rights, privileges or powers as an 
employer under this trust indenture 
or the pension plan. ... 

(5) It was contemplated that em- 
ployees would shift from one shop to 
another. Provision for continued 
participation was worked out in 
Section 4.07 of the plan: 

Section 4.07. Under this Article it 
may occur that during some weeks 
more than one employer might con- 
tribute on behalf of any single 
member of the plan. In this case 
only one employer need contribute, 
and that employer shall be the one on 
whom the obligation first falls. In 
case of doubt concerning which em- 
ployer should contribute, the pension 
plan trustees shall determine the 
matter. 

(6) Provision is made for the 
general government of the plan by 
“pension plan trustees.” Provision 
is also made for a bank to act as a 


sort of sub-trustee. The bank is 
called the “Fund Trustee.” Anglo 
California National Bank is the Fund 
Trustee. This is provided for in 
Sections 7.02, 7.03, and 7.05 of the 
trust indenture: 

Section 7.02, The fund trustee 
shall receive all moneys and other 
assets delivered to it by the pension 
plan trustees for the purposes of the 
trust fund. Its sole responsibility 
shall be to hold, invest and reinvest 
the trust fund, and to make payments 
from the trust fund according to the 
purposes of this trust indenture and 
the pension plan. 

Section 7.03. The fund trustee 
shall have full power to manage, 
purchase, retain, lease, mortgage, 
exchange and sell trust assets and 
to invest and reinvest the trust fund 
and the income of it. However, the 
exercise of these powers shall be 
controlled entirely by the law then 
prevailing for the investment of 
trust funds under the laws of the 
State of California. No sale, 
exchange, or purchase of trust assets 
shall be made by the fund trustee 


(Continued on page |28) 
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y T IS estimated that the annual 

“take” of embezzlers is about 

A. four hundred million dollars 
stolen from employers through vari- 
ous expedients. Forgers add another 
several hundred million. That’s big 
business, and it is a direct threat to 
the solvency of commercial firms. 
Newspaper headlines tell the grim 
story of the hazard the average 
employer faces through large scale 
embezzlement or forgery which can, 
before he is aware of it, sap his 
financial strength to the point of 
pernicious anemia. 

Yet despite this menace only about 
ten per cent of fraud losses are 
covered by insurance, as against 
seventy per cent of fire losses covered 
by fire insurance. That’s a pretty 
sad picture, but it serves to em- 
phasize the fact that commercial 
firms are definitely undersold, and 
the fault in part may be placed 
squarely at the agents’ door as sales- 
men who haven't done their share 
to drive home the urgent necessity 
of protecting the employer’s assets by 
adequate bond coverage. 

This, then, is the market. Its po- 
tentialities are great, and the volume 
of business that can be developed is 
limited only by the amount of energy 
put into it. 


The Tools of Production 


Now what are an agent’s produc- 
tion tools? Those are two-fold; 
fidelity bonds and forgery bonds. 
Both types of bonds have been de 
vised to provide a maximum degree 
of protection to the business firm and 
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are in reality tailor-made to fit the 
individual insured’s requirements. 
There is no great need to go into 
an extensive survey of each form of 
bond, but it will serve a ‘purpose to 
sketch in the highlights. 

Earlier bond forms, still used but 
in less proportion than formerly, are 
the individual bond, which covers an 
individual employee—and the name 
and position schedule bonds, which 
cover, respectively, a group of em- 
ployees by name or by the positions 
they occupy within the firm. 

In spite of the broad automatic 
features of the name schedule and 
position schedule bonds, the necessity 
was felt for more comprehensive 
coverage against employee dishon- 
esty. It is practically impossible for 
any employer of a number of per- 
sons to hand-pick successfully those 
on whom fidelity coverage should 
be carried, or to determine accu- 
rately the exact amount of coverage 
needed in the case of each emplovee. 
Employers frequently bonded certain 
of their personnel on the theory that 
others would not have direct access 
to money or would handle only a 
nominal amount. But frequently 
enough, large losses occurred 
through the dishonesty of those em- 
ployees who were not bonded and 
yet were in a position to steal. Two 
or three years ago, I was a very 
embarrassed insurance man when 
one of my clients who bonded his 
bookkeeper for $10,000 and his sales- 
men for $2,500 each, had a $20,000 
loss on an assistant shipping clerk. 

The remedy for this was the pri 
mary commercial blanket bond and 


the blanket position bond. These 
forms are definitely more suited to 
modern business needs; they are 
available to all insureds in commerce 
and industry ; and they provide auto 
matic blanket fidelity coverage on 
all the insured’s employees. The 
only decision necessary regarding the 
coverage is the amount to be carried, 
and which of the two forms is more 
appropriate for the specific employer. 


Commercial Blanket Bond 


The primary commercial blanket 
bond covers all officers and em 
ployees of the firm collectively. It 
provides an amount of coverage 
which is available for any single loss, 
and the payment of a loss does not 
reduce the amount of coverage avail 
able for other losses. All employees 
are covered for the amount of the 
bond, but if two or more employees 
are in collusion and cause a loss 
which exceeds the amount of the 
bond, the bond can respond only up 
to its limit, although because of its 
automatic restoration feature the 
bond is restored to its original 
amount regardless of frequency of 
or their dates of occurrence, 
provided coverage was continuously 
in force. 

The blanket position bond varies 
somewhat in this regard. Each em 
ployee is covered for the amount of 
the bond, and if two or more em- 
ployees are in collusion and cause 
a loss which exceeds the amount 
of the bond, and if such employees 
causing the loss are identified, the 
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Dishonesty Insurance—Continued 


bond can respond up to the limit 
on each employee. Consequently, 
recovery can be had to any amount 
represented by the number of 
identifiable employees involved in 
the loss multiplied by the amount of 
the bond. Here again, losses paid on 
one or more of the employees do not 
impair the coverage on the rest of 
the staff. If, of course, the insured 
is unable to identify the individual 
employees implicated in an obvi- 
ously collusive dishonesty loss, the 
maximum recovery from the bond is 
the bond amount. In the event of 
the employer’s ability to identify the 
dishonest employees acting in collu- 
sion, however, the blanket position 
bond has a startling potential lia- 
bility. For that reason the maximum 
amount for which this bond may be 
purchased has been set at $100,000, 
whereas there is no top limit to the 
primary commercial blanket bond, 
where the collusive loss feature has 
no significance. 


Loss Prevention 


No description of this coverage 
would be complete without’ some 
reference to the loss prevention 
aspects of the relationship between 
the surety and the employer. While 
the modern forms of blanket fidelity 
bonds do not require the submission 
of applications from the individual 





employees to be covered, it is usually 
recommended that this practice be 
followed. The surety companies 
have in their files names of prior 
defaulters and can check the names 
of new employees against these. In 
addition, many applications are in- 
vestigated and the mere completion 
and submission of an application 
may have a deterrent effect on a po- 
tential embezzler. 

3y their very nature, dishonesty 
losses are hidden losses and fre- 
quently incubate over varying 
periods of time, with an increasing 
potential as time passes and the dis- 
honest employee continues to siphon 
off his employer’s funds. Particu- 
larly is this true in war years. Dur- 
ing the recent World War, with 
trained and trusted employees enter- 
ing the armed services, and internal 
control and auditing methods suffer- 
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ing in proportion, the chart of dis- 
honesty losses rose sharply upward. 
The majority of these thefts were 
not discovered until after the hectic 
war years, when normal controls 
were regained. With the present war 
situation developing, it is inevitable 
that the same phenomenon will re- 
peat itself, and the dishonest em- 
ployee will find fewer hurdles to 
overcome. That is a sales argument 
that should be driven home to the 
employer. History has a tenacious 
way of repeating itself, and the em- 
ployer, if he has not grasped that 
elementary truth, should have it im- 
pressed intelligently upon him. 


Sales Facts 


Concrete facts the agent should 
emphasize to the employer are 
these :— 

1. A fidelity bond operates to pre- 
vent dishonesty and provides for the 
payment of losses resulting from 
dishonesty. 

2. The moral effect, the restrain- 
ing influence ‘on the employee 
through the knowledge that he is 
bonded and that the surety com- 
pany has an alert and impersonal 
interest in his honest operation, will 
more than justify the cost of the 
bond. 

3. A fidelity bond covers property 
losses through dishonesty as well as 
money losses. 

4. The danger of loss through dis- 
honest employees is as potent as the 
danger of fire. Neither dishonesty 
insurance nor fire insurance should 
be lacking in the average mercantile 
firm’s coverage. 

5. Trusted employees are re- 
sponsible for the larger losses. A 
man rarely becomes dishonest in a 
day. Peculations are usually small 
in the beginning. The large propor- 
tion of dishonest employees are those 
who were tried and trusted—ex- 
cept that they were trusted first, and 
tried later. 

6. No system of accounting has 
been devised to prevent dishonesty, 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
counting has recommended that all 
employees having access to money, 
securities and convertible property 
be bonded. 

7. The largest corporations which 
strict supervision over 
accounts and investigate their em 
ployees before and during employ 
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ment, require all employees to be 
bonded. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
necessity of having adequate forgery 


protection. The amount of money or | 


convertible property the dishonest 
employee can steal on the premises is 
limited, whereas the forger’s oppor- 
tunities to steal are not even limited 
by the size of the firm’s bank ac- 
count. There are many types of busi- 
ness where the account turns over so 
rapidly that losses far in excess of 
the amount of the account may be 
sustained through a series of forger- 
ies concealed over a long period. 
When large losses to commercial 
firms occur through forgeries by key 
employees, such losses may assume 
monumental proportions. Witness 
for instance the $800,000 fraud per 
petrated within a nine-month in- 
terval by a voucher clerk employed 
by a large Brooklyn concern who 
forged invoices and checks payable 
to non-existent firms for goods which 
were neither ordered nor delivered. 


Forgery Coverage 


Part of the commercial firm’s bond 
coverage, therefore, should be a de- 
positors forgery bond, which is avail- 
able to all persons and to commercial 
concerns, and which indemnifies the 
insured against loss sustained by rea 
son of forgery or alteration of any 
check, draft, promissory note, bill of 
exchange, or a similar written prom- 
ise, order or direction to pay a sum 
of money, made or drawn by the in 
sured or his agent or purporting to 
have been so made or drawn. The 
bond also indemnifies the insured’s 
bank if it should lose by paying, tak 
ing for collection or cashing checks 
issued or purporting to have been 
issued by the insured. It should be 
stressed, however, that forgery cov- 
erage is supplemental to, and not a 
substitute for, fidelity bond protec- 
tion. 

If the employer believes he is im- 
mune from forgery losses, an agent 
need only point out that there is 
some element of forgery in approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of all employee 
dishonesty claims, and it is a prudent 
measure for him to supplement his 
dishonesty insurance with forgery 
coverage. If he believes that his bank 
will be liable for a forged check 
drawn on his account, point out that 

(Continued 
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Yes, you could keep your art treasures—paintings, etchings, 
tapestries, rare hooks, sculpture, antiques and othe: objets d’art— 
in a vault. 
But most collectors of fine arts prefer to enjoy their 
treasures, and to share that enjoyment with friends. Naturally, 
keeping such objects on display involves hazards . . . acci- 
dental damage, water damage, fire, theft and many others. 
National Surety’s Fine Arts Policy gives the broadest 
protection available, to owners of individual pieces as 
well as collectors—at a surprisingly low cost. 
Enjoy peace of mind while you enjoy the 


things you treasure. 
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fishin’ is fun... 
with care on the run 


Here’s a fellow that enjoys complete 
relaxation. He knows his plant is safe- 
guarded from fire ... a short circuit, a 
stray spark, a forgotten cigarette or 
spontaneous combustion can’t cut into 
production time, destroy valuable rec- 
ords or endanger the lives of em- 
ployees. 

You too, can have this same peace of 
mind about fire by fully protecting 
your investment in materials, equip- 
ment and buildings with modern, ap- 
proved C-O-TWO Fire Protection 
Equipment. 

No matter what your property... 
factory, mill, warehouse, power station 
or research center ... or a particular 
fire hazard such as spray booth, dip 
tank, pump room, electrical equipment 
enclosure or record vault... there is a 
type of C-O-TWO Fire Protection 
Equipment that gives you fast, positive 
action the instant fire strikes. Whether 
it’s a C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon 


Dioxide Type Fire Extinguisher for an 
incipient fire, or a C-O-TWO Built-In 
High Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tem for total flooding an entire fire 
hazardous area . . . C-O-TWO means 
experienced engineering that assures 
you of the best type equipment for the 
particular fire hazard concerned. 

For example, at many locations a 
C-O-TWO Combination Smoke De- 
tecting and Fire Extinguishing System 
is a “must”. The first trace of smoke in 
a protected area sounds an alarm... 
then fast, clean, non-damaging, non- 
conducting carbon dioxide blankets the 
fire, putting it out in seconds, before it 
spreads and causes extensive damage. 

So, let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you in plan- 
ning complete and up-to-date fire pro- 
tection facilities now. Write us today 
for complete free information . .. our 
experience is at your disposal. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 © NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


teh. 
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Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Exting 


| Type Fire Extinguishers 


Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


Monthly Fire Losses 


HE National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports that fires 


| destroyed an estimated $71,507,000 
| in American property during March. 


This is an increase of 3.4% over 
the losses of $69,136,000 recorded 


| for February and a decrease of 1.3% 


compared with losses of $72,468,000 
for March of last year. 

For the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1951 fire destruction 
amounted to an estimated $708,158,- 
000. This represents an increase of 
$38,559,000 or 5.8% over the fire 
loss total for the twelve months end 
ing March 31, 1950. 

For the first three months of 
this year fire destruction totaled 
$209,329,000. This represents 
increase 10.4% over the same 
period in 1950 when losses were 
$189,631 ,000. 

These reported losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
lance for uninsured and unreported 


an 


of 


losses. 

A comparative table of fire losses 
over the past twenty-four months 
follows: 


1950 
$ 61,605,000 
58,765,000 
57,116,000 
52,980,000 
49,878,000 
45,922,000 
49,953,000 
55,790,000 
66,820,000 

1951 
68,686,000 
69,136,000 
71,507,000 


1949 
$ 55,290,000 
54,162,000 
51,787,000 
49,592,000 
50,150,000 
49,678,000 
48,914,000 
53,116,000 
67,279,000 

1950 
58,823,000 
58,340,000 
72,468,000 


| August 
September 

| October 
November .. 
December ... 


January 
February 


March .. 


Totals $669,599,000 $708,158,000 


LIFE SAVING AWARD 


OR saving the lives of four 

people last December 5 near 
Aurora, IIl., James A. Mallicoat, 512 
| Twentieth Street, Moline, Illinois, 
| was awarded the Lumbermen’s Mu 
| tual Casualty Company’s life saving 
award. 

When a car skidded off Highway 

30 and landed upside down in an 
| ice-covered creek, Mallicoat entered 
|the water, broke ice away from the 
lcar and assisted the occupants 
| three adults and a child—to safety. 
The action took place in 15-degree 
|temperature and required Mallicoat 
}to wade in chin-deep water on 
| treacherous footing. 
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HOME Namal? 


SAFETY DRAMATIZED 


HAT proper education, es- 

pecially of the young, is the 

key to accident prevention on 
our streets and highways, is now 
generally accepted by people and 
organizations who have assumed re- 
sponsibility for keeping such acci- 
dents to a minimum. 

The big idea, in other words, is to 
cause the average person to “think 
safety” whenever he or she is driv- 
ing a motor vehicle or crossing a 
street or highway. The how to avoid 
street accidents is second in any 
educational plan to impressing the 
importance of avoiding them; im- 
portant to the welfare of the in- 
dividual as well as to the community. 


Sound Motion Pictures 


To this end, numerous educational 
media including talks, books, the 
spread of printed matter, radio, etc., 
have been enlisted by accident pre- 
vention organizations, groups, and 
other interested parties. 

However, the sound motion pic- 
ture has proved to be one of the most 
effectual methods, both for showing 
the importance of avoiding street 
accidents and for showing how to 
them. The supply of first 
rate films for this purpose 
steadily increased over the years. 

loday, one of the most important 
phases of street safety education lies 
in the juvenile field where the acci- 
dent rate is kept to a minimum only 
when all concerned work together 
to awaken our youth to the need for 
care and also to show how accidents 
One motion picture 


avoid 
has 


can be avoided. 
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designed to do this is titled “The 
Case Of Tommy Tucker,” recently 
produced by Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions for the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. This picture, produced and 
being shown as a public service, is 
an outstanding safety education tool. 


Mr. A. vanderZee, Vice President 
of the Chrysler Corporation, out- 
lined their purpose in producing the 
picture by saying, “I wanted the 
corporation to make a picture which 
would show the many ways in which 
automotive engineers, highway au- 
thorities and safety organizations 
cooperate to minimize the possibility 
of accidents ; the idea being that the 
motorist himself—or the pedestrian 

is the deciding factor in eliminat- 
ing traffic mishaps. With modern 
safety-engineered cars, traffic safety 
markings, control devices and well 
laid-out highways, the human ele- 
ment the major help or 
hindrance to an acceptable solution 
of the 


becomes 


problem.” 


The picture opens in an ele- 
mentary school auditorium where 
a safety pageant is being pre- 
sented. Children, portraying careless 
“gnome-skulls,” are routed from a 
mythical child’s paradise, “Safety 
Island,” by the boys’ safety patrol 
under the leadership of Tommy 
Tucker. Subsequent scenes indicate 
that later in the day Tommy 
injured in an accident. Because of 
his many efforts in behalf of safety, 
the local citizens are shocked and 
saddened. 

Following a transition, the audi 
what is going on in 
Tommy’s sub-conscious mind as he 
lies on the operating table. With 
proper fantasy effect, he is shown 
approaching “Safety Island” 
greeting the guard who is happy to 
grant him admittance. 


was 


ence sees 


and 


“He'll Be All Right" 


He is taken to see the safety di 
rector by the guard, who pleads that 
he be permitted to remain although 
his arrival is not scheduled for many 
years hence. He explains the good 
he can do by recounting how the 
boy started a city-wide safety cam- 
paign while serving as “Mayor” on 
Boy’s Day in the community where 
he lived. 

After careful consideration, 
Tommy decides he wants to go home 
to his parents and do what good he 
can on earth to promote safety. The 
final the doctor an 
nouncing to the parents that 
“Tommy is going to be all right.” 


{¢ ntnued n the next page 
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S =~ The value of insurance was perhaps never more 
graphically demonstrated than during the terrific 
yo windstorm which swept the eastern part of the 
United States last November. Striking with un- 
precedented force, in a short space of time it 
caused losses of over $125,000,000...and the 
end is not yet, as each day brings additional 
reports. At once, company executives, adjusters, 
and agents organized to bring order out of chaos, 
because the undertaking of processing a normal 
year’s claims occurring overnight strained every 
facility. The prompt manner in which this gar- 
gantuan task was handled speaks volumes for 
the efficiency of the industry. 
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Safety—Continued 

The example or “story” motion 
picture treatment it has been found, 
makes a stronger and more lasting 
impression on the mind than a mere 
preachment which is apt to lack the 
drama of actors in proper and 
natural settings, visualizing the 
points which it is the purpose of the 
film to get over. That is why the 
Chrysler Corporation and Wilding 
Pictures chose an interesting story 
as a vehicle and engaged professional 
talent to bring the ideas alive and 
made them more easily understand- 
able by the young. 

When shown before groups, 
young or old, “The Case Of Tommy 
Tucker” has had a powerful audi- 
ence appeal and besides building up 
and holding interest, also maintains 
it during the time when the message 
inherent in the film is being con- 
veyed with proper emphasis. 

However, the picture is not de- 
signed exclusively for youth. Its 
story and the lessons it conveys are 
primarily aimed at grownups, at the 
automobile and truck driver him 
self as well as at his son and 
daughter or the boy or girl next 
door. 


Indirect Approach 


The approach to the audience is 
indirect, and, for that reason, more 
effective. Precept and example as 
pictured in dramatic scenes, narra- 
tion and dialogue, provide safety 
patterns and signals in driving and 
walking which go to the heart of the 
whole matter, and prove to be ex- 
cellent psychology. 

In a bid for more cooperation on 
the part of both driver and pedes- 
trian the movie is being made avail- 
able for free showings everywhere. 
Groups which may arrange to have 
the picture screened include—in ad- 
dition to office and industria! audi- 
ences—social organizations, school, 
college and instructional groups, 
motor clubs, churches and civic or- 
ganizations. The arrangement for 
its showing may well fit in with the 
safety and public relations activities 
of various individual insurance men 
or company or agent groups. 

The reason | beat the Austrians is, they 


did not know the value of five minutes.— 
Napoleon. 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 
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In Chicago. CCH occupies some 100,000 square feet 
in this modern building on North Michigan Avenue. 


No MATTER what your interests, no matter what your responsi- 
bilities may be, if they concern taxation and business law, you will 
find them well served, effectively and continuingly, by one or more 
of the great family of CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, telephone, tele- 
type, and fast mail pour a steady stream of new laws, amendments, 
regulations, rulings, decisions, and the like, into the editorial offices 
of Commerce Clearing House. 





Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this important 
factual information, transformed into efficient working tools is rushed 
into the hands of subscribers all over the country through pertinent 
issues of the hundred fifty three CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, by con- 
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the initials ““CCH'’ mean speed, dependability, and completeness. 
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ISIONS AND TRENDS IN INLAND MARIN 


HE law pertaining to inland 

marine insurance is still in a 

formative stage. There are 
yet, so few cases which have reached 
the Appellate Court that there is no 
classification of cases in the standard 
digest systems under the topical 
heading of inland marine, such as is 
found with respect to the older 
branches of fire, automobile and cas 
ualty insurance. Many of the ques 
tions which are presented daily in 
the handling of inland marine cases, 
have never been before the courts. 


Marine or Ordinary Rule? 


Up to the present, there are a few 
points concerning which we have 
reason to conclude that the issue has 
either been settled or the decisions 
appear to indicate a definite trend 
in one direction. One of those points 
is whether or not inland marine poli- 
cies are to be governed by what is 
commonly known as the marine rule, 
or what one court has called the 
“Ordinary rule” applicable to fire 
and other types of property insur- 
ance. One of the basic differences 
lies in the matter of the duty of an 
insured to make voluntary disclosure 
of material facts which have a bear- 
ing on the risk. As a general state- 
ment, it may be said that under the 
marine rule, the policy is voidable 
if the insured fails to disclose all 
facts material to the risk, whereas, 
under the so-called “Ordinary rule” 


that the imsured 


it must appear 
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fraudulently concealed facts which 
he knew to be material to the risk. 

have been decided 
where this issue received careful 
attention from the courts. The first 
was Sun Insurance Office v. Mallick 
(153 Atl. 35) decided by the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Maryland. 
This case involved a fine arts policy, 
covering an original sheepskin manu- 
script referred to as the “Seven 
Books of Moses.” As is true with 
respect to many inland losses, the 
facts are interesting. The evidence 
indicated that the plaintiff was a 
Persian who emigrated to the U. S. 
when he was twelve years old. Be- 
fore he came to America, his father, 
a Protestant minister in Persia and 
a learned man, gave to him a large 
sheepskin manuscript and is-:reputed 


Three cases 


to have told his son that it was very 
valuable and someday would be 
worth a fortune. There were rumors 
that it had been removed from a 
“secret room” and there was much 
mystery concerning the property. 

Prior to the time when it was 
insured,. the manuscript had been 
sent to an Oriental museum where 
certain Jewish scholars had studied 
the document. There was some 
evidence that similar documents 
could be obtained for a few hundred 
dollars, however, when Mallick 
turned the document over to a rela- 
tive, they agreed that the relative 
would carry $150,000 insurance. 
Subsequently Mallick insured the 
property with the defendant for $75,- 
000, The manuscript was lost and 
the company declined liability. 


Insurer Should Have Inquired 


The case was investigated both 
in the U. S. and in Persia and the 
Near East. On the trial, the tran- 
script of the evidence ran to 900 
pages. The court held that the policy 


. was a valued form and if the plaintiff 


was entitled to recover, it would be 
the full amount of $75,000. On the 
question of whether the policy was 
voided by the failure of the assured 
to make disclosure of material facts, 
the court refused to apply the marine 
rule. In holding for the plaintiff the 
court said that the insurer should 
have made inquiry as to information 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


required by it, but that if there was 
no such inquiry, it must appear, 
before the policy would be held void, 
not only (1) that the information 
was material to the risk, but (2) 
that the withholding of such informa- 
tion was intentional and fraudulent. 


Jewelry Fur Floater 


The next case to be decided on 
this point was Blair v. National 
Security Insurance Co. (126 Fed. 
(2) 955) decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, in 
1942. This case involved a jewelry 
fur floater policy covering certain 
jewelry. The facts were developed 
that the insured had had several 
previous losses of jewelry for which 
claims had been made under other 
policies. Before writing the policy, 
the company made no inquiry of the 
assured with respect to previous 
and no information was 
volunteered by the insured. The 
court after reviewing the Statutes, 
the previous cases and the history 
of floater policies, denied the appli- 
cation of the marine rule. 


le SSes, 


One further case arose in the State 
of New York which was finally de- 
cided in 1949. [Stecker v. American 
Home Fire Assurance (72 N. Y. 
Supp. (2) 910) reversed by the 
Appellate Division (80 N. Y. Supp. 
(2) 145) Appellate Division re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals (299 


Cudd & Coan, Inc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
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N. Y. 1)]. The policy was a sales- 
man’s floater insuring against loss 
and damage to furs while being trans- 
ported about the country. Claim was 
filed for some $22,000 to $23,000 
for loss alleged to have been occa- 
sioned by robbery. As a defense, the 
insurer alleged that the plaintiff had 
been indicted for concealing assets 
in a bankruptcy matter ; had pleaded 
guilty and served two years in the 
penitentiary. The company asserted 
that these were facts material to the 
risk which had been concealed ; that 
if disclosed by the assured, it would 
not have issued the policy. 

The Trial Court held that the 
marine rule was not applicable and 
found for the plaintiff. The insurer 
then perfected an appeal to the 
Appellate Division where the lower 
court was reversed, not only on the 
facts but on the law. When this 
decision was published, it was 
thought that at long last, a precedent 
had been established for a defense of 
many questionable inland marine 
cases which could not otherwise be 
defeated. These hopes were short 
lived. The plaintiff carried the case 
to the Court of Appeals, which re- 
versed the Appellate Division and 
upheld the Trial Court. In specifi- 
cally discussing the application of the 
marine rule in inland marine cases, 
the Court said: 

“Until the Legislature says 
otherwise, we hold that the ordi- 
nary rule as to non-disclosure, is 
the one to apply in respect to 
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policies like the one in suit, and 
that, as to such policies, if the 
insurer makes no inquiry, and 
the insured no representation as 
to the fact in question, then con 
cealment, short of actual fraud, in 
respect to such a fact, does not 
void the policy.” 

We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that by reason of the 
decisions in these three cases, it can 
be assumed that short of Legislative 
enactment or the development of 
some new thinking to the contrary, 
the law is settled that the marine 
rule with respect to disclosure is not 
applicable to inland marine policies. 
It is pertinent to note, however, 
that the courts have clearly suggested 
that such controversies and difficul- 
ties could be avoided by an appli- 
cation or proposal form wherein 
answers would be required of the 
insured on material information. 

One of the recurring problems 
under policies covering legal liability 
of a carrier is that presented for loss 
alleged to have been occasioned by 
theft. 
that up to the last two or three years, 
underwriters as a 
extremely liberal in accepting liabil- 
ity and construing most mysterious 
For good 
reason, there has been some change 
in thought on this point 


It has been my experience 


rule, have been 


disappearances as theft 


Loss by Theft 


One of the cases which has been 
helpful is Savin Express Co. v. Han- 
Fire Ins. Co. (41 Atl. (2d 
which decided by the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut. In 
that case the policy provided cover 
age against loss through theft of an 
entire shipping The evi 
dence established that two packages 
were delivered to the carrier, con 
signed to a point in Rhode Island. 
not delivered 
Because of the volume of business, 
no employee of the carrier had any 
personal recollection of the ship 
ment. The carrier’s records were 
also lost through condemnation by 
the Board of Health for the reason 
that the same were alleged to have 
contaminated by the flood 
which accompanied a hurricane. On 
the trial, the jury found that the 
loss was occasioned by theft. The 
Supreme Court set aside the verdict 
and said: 


over 


O09) was 
package. 
was 


One package 


been 
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“There was no sufficient basis for 
the inference that the package in 
question was stolen. As pointed 
out by the defendant, it might 
have fallen off the truck, been left 
in the street while other deliveries 
were being made, been delivered 
to the wrong address and never 
returned, or been lost at the ter- 
minal. It also claims that the 
plaintiff is really trying to prove a 
loss due to mysterious disappear- 
ance, a coverage not included in 
this policy, and that such losses 
suffered by the plaintiff had been 
frequent.” 

The Court then referred to the 
language in the case of Latham v. 
Hankey (117 Conn. 5, 166 Atl. 400) 
as follows: 

“Drawing logical deductions and 

making reasonable inferences from 

facts in evidence, whether that 
evidence be oral or circumstantial, 
is a recognized and proper pro- 
cedure in determining the rights 
and obligations of litigants, but to 
be logical and reasonable they 
must rest upon some basis of 
definite facts, and any conclusion 
reached without such evidential 
basis is a mere surmise or guess.” 

Although there is no need to un- 
duly emphasize the correct statement 
of the court on the question of 
evidence, the rather interesting facts 
in the case of Pape v. Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company (St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, 150 S.W. (2) 569) 
brought out the same point. This 
was not an inland case, but was a 
suit on a burglary and robbery 
policy. The opinion recites the facts 
in great detail but in brief, the 
insured plaintiff, a man 68 years of 
age, struck up an acquaintance with 
two women in a hotel cocktail bar, 
danced with them for an hour or 
two and had several drinks, and 
then invited them to his hotel room 
for a nightcap. One of the women 
helped mix the drinks and apparently 
slipped him a “Mickey Finn.” After 
the drink, he remembered nothing 
until he awoke at 6:00 A.M., and 
the women, and various of his 
property, were missing. 


Recovery Denied 


The assured based his case on the 
point that the policy defined robbery 
to be the felonious and forcible tak- 
ing of property from the person who 
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had been rendered unconscious by 


injuries inflicted maliciously. The 
Court denied recovery. In disposing 
of the concise legal point involved, 
the Court not only made a clear 
statement of the rule and its applica- 
tion to the case, but likewise dis- 
played a nice ability to tell a good 
story, and said: 
“The difficulty with plaintiff's 
position is that he seeks to estab- 
lish a fact based upon an inference, 
instead of seeking to draw an 
inference from an established fact. 


Confidence is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the conduct of the 
insurance business. In the relationship 
between the assured, the producer 
and the company, confidence builds 
a sound and lasting association. Such 
confidence has contributed in gen- 
erous measure to the steady growth 
of the GENERAL ACCIDENT and 
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* * * After taking into considera- 
tion all of the evidence in this case 
it would be just as consistent with 
reason to infer that, after an 
evening that would be replete with 
strenuosity and adventure for a 
younger man, including a Wild 
West show, two sets on a dance 
floor, the enticing influence of two 
hours association and ‘kidding’ 
with two strange women, the time 
being interspersed with five high- 
balls each fortified with an ounce 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of Highland Cream Scotch whis- 
key, that the 68 year old man 
reached the point where even the 
fond recollection of the vigor of 
youth could no longer cast aside 
the lulling influence of Morpheus 
enticing him onward to his virtu- 
ous couch, and that under these 
influences he ‘slipped-out.’ ”” 

A different result was reached in 
another theft case decided by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals in 
September of 1947. (Aetna In- 
surance Company v. English, et al. 
204 S.W. (2) 850, 6 F & C. Cases 
463). Whiskey was loaded from a 
dock into the carrier’s truck and a 
certain quantity was receipted for 
by the carrier’s agent. When un 
loaded at consignee’s premises, there 
was considerable controversy as to 
the correctness of the count. After 
hearing the various contradictory 
) testimony, the jury found that the 
loss was occasioned by theft. In 
upholding the verdict of the jury, 
) the Appellate Court distinguished 
f the Savin case and said: 

“It is undoubtedly true that in 
such cases as this, the ultimate 
fact of theft of the commodity 
may be proved by circumstantial 
evidence.” 

*_* * * 

“In its brief, defendant argues, 
with respect to the rule above 
pointed out relating to circum- 
stantial evidence, that the cir- 
cumstances in this case are just 
as consistent with other means by 
which the whiskey could have 
been lost as it is that a theft was 
committed. It instances: (1) 
That it could have been shipped 
from Dallas to some other point 
than Kilgore; (2) That the tail- 
gate of the truck was improperly 
fastened and it came open and the 
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whiskey cases fell out on the road 
somewhere en route, and (3) 
That the 25 cases of whiskey were 
loaded onto a truck at Dallas other 
than that driven by Porter. We 
see no merit in these contentions, 
since the testimony so clearly re- 
veals the contrary in each instance 
mentioned.” 


Mysterious Disappearance 


Contrary to a somewhat popular 
misconception, mysterious  disap- 
pearance of property raises no pre- 
sumption that the article had been 
stolen. As is indicated by the 
language in the two cases heretofore 
mentioned, theft may be established 
by circumstantial evidence, some- 
times on very thin evidence, but 
there must be some basis of fact to 
substantiate the finding. 

Where the policy insures against 
loss by theft, the assured of course 
has the burden of proof. One of the 
troublesome transportation 
and which also is of particular in- 
terest to the fidelity insurer of the 
carrier, arises where theft is one of 
the perils named in the insuring 
clause and, as is found in many such 
policies, some subsequent paragraph 
provides for exclusion of losses 
caused by infidelity of employees. 
The net result sometimes is that 
where the insuring clause extends 
blanket coverage by theft, and by a 
later exclusion, a slice of such theft 
coverage is attempted to be removed, 
the insured will still have the burden 
of proof of theft, but the insurer has 
the burden to prove that the theft 
was committed by an employee. 

A good example of this problem 
is illustrated by the case of Chase 
Rand Corp. v. Central Ins. Co., of 
Baltimore (152 F (2) 963), decided 
in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York in 1945. On a claim filed 
under a jewelers block policy, the 
company raised the defense that the 
loss had been occasioned through 
theft or an act of dishonesty on the 


cases, 


part of the employee or agent of the 
assured. The Court held that the 
company had the burden of proof of 
infidelity and that while he was 
strongly suspicious of the truth of 
the statements of the agent or em- 
ployees, he was equally unable to 
conclude that he had made away 
with the plaintiff's property, and 
found that the company had not 
fulfilled its burden of proving these 
exceptions. 


1. C. C. Endorsements 


While on the subject of transpor- 
tation, it may be pertinent to note 
a point involving claims under 
I. C. C. endorsements where there 
appears to be some misconception 
respecting the right to maintain an 
action against the insurance com- 
pany. Although BMC 31, which 
covers liability for injury to person 
or property, requires a judgment 
against the carrier before an action 
will lie against the insurer, such is 
not so under BMC 32, which applies 
to the carrier’s liability for cargo. 
One of the leading cases on this point 
is Huddleston v. Manhattan Fire & 
Marine (Kansas City Court of Ap- 
peals, Mo. 148 S.W. (2d) 74). 

In that case the owner of the 
cargo sued the Manhattan, which had 
filed BMC 32 for and on behalf of 
the carrier, alleging that the carrier 
had a legal liability to the plaintiff 
for loss and damage to the cargo. 
The plaintiff did not join the carrier 
nor obtain a judgment against the 
carrier prior to the bringing of suit 
against the insurer. The Manhattan 
demurred to the complaint and con- 
tended that the endorsement required 
the defendant to answer to plaintiff 
only after plaintiff had obtained 
judgment against the carrier. The 
Court overruled the demurrer and 
held for the plaintiff. 
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You’ve Done It Yourself! 


When most people read about accidents or illness, they shake their 
heads and congratulate themselves on the fact that nothing ever happens 
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loves him well enough to pay his doctor, nursing and hospital bills if he is 
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hard metal to yield its inner secrets... 
reads its chemical composition in 

the brilliant colors of its spectrum. 
No problem of analysis long 


defies the specialist. 





» 
i... most important requirement in the successful selling of 
| fidelity and surety coverages is the ability to analyze a 


prospect’s bonding needs. To make such an analysis, however, 
frequently requires a more intimate knowledge of the subject 
3 J 


than many general insurance agents have time to acquire. 


F«D enables its representatives to overcome this hurdle by 
maintaining staffs of bonding specialists at numerous points 
throughout the country — men who are prepared to act swiftly 


and authoritatively in connection with all bonding problems. 


Always ready to respond to an agent’s call, Fa D’s field men 
bring with them to the sales scene the accumulated 
experience of a company that has specialized for more than 


60 years in the underwriting of fidelity and surety bonds. 
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Aer fields 


Play It Like A Pro 


GOLF pro takes his game 

seriously. He studies it con- 

stantly and carefully. He ob- 
serves other good players, eager to 
learn everything possible from them. 
He analyzes and improves his own 
play by assiduous practice of the 
mechanics of golf, and by scientific 
application of tested techniques and 
principles. Truly, some of them 
seem to have achieved golfing per- 
fection. Their professional attitude 
and methods may well be copied by 
salesmen who want to play it like a 


pro. 


Analysis 


Well known golf pros divide up 
their game of golf into separate and 
distinct parts or phases to help them 
analyze and study it scientifically. 
The five parts of any hole in golf 
are (1) The thinking phase, usually 
called the arm-chair game; (2) the 
tee shot, opening the play of every 
hole; (3) the fairway shot, where 
the ball is hit on or close to the 
green; (4) the pitch shot, from fair- 
way to green or to get out of traps, 
rough or hazards; and (5) the putt 
to sink the ball on the green. Each 
one of these five phases of a golf hole 
must be mastered thoroughly. 

Similarly the sales interview is di- 
vided into five parts: Preapproach, 
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approach, demonstration, meeting 
objections, and the close for pur- 
poses of study. 

Suppose we look in on Mr. Golf 
Pro, in the quiet and comfort of his 
easy chair at home. Yes, he is play- 
ing the first phase of that big match 
he will play tomorrow—the thinking, 
or arm-chair phase of his game. 
What is he thinking about, sitting 
there with a golf club balanced care- 
lessly over his knee? 

Certainly he is playing that course 
over in his mind, hole by hole. From 
experience he knows its fairways and 
greens, its traps and its hazards. 
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“Easy does it, son—This is no time to be 
selling her insurance.” 


Also he is thinking of his opponents, 
and the strong and weak points in 
each one’s game. More important, 
he is thinking of the many simple 
fundamentals of his own game which 
must be thought about carefully be- 
fore playing if they are to be fol- 
lowed when the pressure of actual 
play is on. Among many similar 
questions he will surely ask himself 
these: (1) Will you remember to- 
morrow to play each hole one shot at 
a time? (2) Will you remember the 
importance of the proper stance and 
balance on every shot you make? 
(3) Will you keep in mind the neces 
sity of proper timing on every shot 
you make? (4) Will you remember 
to play your law of average? 


Like a Pro 


Now consider Mr. Salesman. He 
wants to play it like a pro in his 
selling game. To do this he must 
have his own thinking phase, where 
he reviews mentally the needs of 
each prospect in every interview he 
has arranged for tomorrow. As he 
sits at his desk he plans carefully 
for each coming sales presentation 
just as the golfer plays each match 
in advance. Mr. Salesman might 
well raise exactly the same questions 
Mr. Golf Pro asked himself in his 


[Continued on the next page 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


arm-chair game: (1) Will I play 
each sales interview one step at a 
time? (2) Will I remember and 
plan for the proper balance in my 
presentation? (3) Will I remember 
to time my sales points for greatest 
effect? (4) Will I remember to play 
my own sales average in my day’s 
work? 


The Tee Shot 


Mr. Golf Pro standing on the tee, 
prepares to play the first shot of his 
game—the tee shot. His arm-chair 
game of yesterday has given him the 
correct mental attitude—one of con- 
fidence, of complete relaxation and 
poise, and prepared him to concen- 
trate constantly upon the funda- 
mentals; to play it like a pro. 

In order to perform this he has 
settled a lot of additional very es- 
sential questions of playing proce- 
dure to make doubly certain of the 
success of his tee shot. A few of the 
more important would be: (1) Have 
I selected the rigiit club for this 


particular shot? (2) Am I relaxed? 
Have I eliminated tension and tight- 
ness? (3) Will I remember that 
wrist-snap at impact for distance? 
(4) Will I remember not to over- 
swing or press for distance? 

When Mr. Salesman stands in the 
presence of Mr. Prospect, he is pre- 
paring to play the first phase of his 
sales interview, the approach. His 
own preapproach has given him the 
confidence and poise needed, but he 
must concentrate upon some essen- 
tial selling fundamentals if he is to 
play it like a pro in opening the sale. 

Like Mr. Golf Pro, he has con- 
sidered a lot of additional problems 
of selling in order to be sure of mak- 
ing a good approach. These are a few 
of the important questions he will 
resolve here: (1) Have I selected 
the correct buying motive to appeal 
to? (2) Have I planned to eliminate 
or reduce sales tension? (3) Will I 
have an effective “Ho Hum” crasher 
to open with? (4) Will I remember 
to avoid exaggerations and mis- 
statements ? 

Now Mr. Golf Pro is on the fair- 
way following a tee shot. If he is 
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to play it like a pro he must now 
hit the ball to the green. Assuming 
his tee shot was hit properly he now 
has an open shot towards the green. 
However, many things require 
thought and proper execution if he 
is to succeed in this third phase of 
his game. Suppose we consider 
some of the things that the golf pro 
has in mind as he addresses his ball 
on the fairway preparing to hit it 
straight and true to the green: (1) 
Remember to carry all your clubs 
with you. You might need them. (2) 
Never hurry or jerk your swing. 
Smoothness is essential. (3) Take a 
little turf on all shots for direction 
and accuracy. (4) Try to upset your 
opponent by your own play. 


Stimulation 


Correspondingly Mr. Salesman is 
in the demonstration phase of his 
sale. He must now arouse some de- 
sire for his sales proposal if he is to 
play it like a pro. To create desire 
he must demonstrate some present 
disadvantages in the situation which 
his sales proposal can overcome. 
Let us consider some of the selling 
problems that Mr. Salesman faces in 
this part of his sales interview which 
must be answered correctly: (1) 
Remember to carry all your sales 
tools. You might need them. (2) 
Never hurry or push your prospect 
to a decision. (3) Take printed 
proof of all statements needing sup- 
port. (4) Try to upset your pros- 
pect by proving present disad- 
vantages. 


The Pitch Shot 


Every golf course has its hazards. 
The fairways are lined with trees or 
rough; many greens are well 
guarded by bunkers and traps. 

Even Mr. Golf Pro finds his ball 
in a trap or rough quite frequently. 
One of the real tests of his ability 
to play it like a pro comes in this 
part of the game. What important 
points should be kept in mind while 
playing this shot to avoid losing the 
hole, or to play it in par? Here 
are a few good ones, says Mr. Golf 
Pro as he addresses his ball in a 
deep sand trap near a green: (1) 
line up all shots carefully to avoid 
getting into traps or rough. (2) I 
must keep my head down, eye on 
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ball, and chin back. (3) I have been 
here before. My #9 iron will get me 
out safely. (4) I must follow through 
to the pin for a possible one putt 
green. 


Traps 


Every sales interview has its traps 
and its hazards in the form of ques- 
tions and prospect objections. The 
skilled salesman welcomes such 
questions or prospect objections as 
signs of interest and as guide-posts 
in conducting the interview. If Mr. 
Salesman hopes in this vital phase of 
the interview to play it like a pro he 
must remember many essentials of 
selling that will aid him in the meet- 
ing of these sales hazards: (1) An- 
ticipate all major objections certain 
to come up. (2) Keep your head 
down, your eye on service, your chin 
in control. (3) You have met objec- 
tions before. Your “Yes . . . but” 
technique will get you safely out of 
most objections raised by your pros- 
pect. (4) I must follow through to 
a possible close on each objection. 


The Putt 


Mr. Golf Pro is now ready to 
play the last phase of his game. His 
ball is on the green; he must sink 
it in not over two putts to play it 
in par, to play it like a pro. 

To a layman this seems a very 
simple golf shot to make; to the 
golfer it is one of the most difficult 
because of a certain amount of golf 
pressure inherent in the situation. 
All his skill off the tee or from the 
fairway, all his wizardry in getting 
out of traps or hazards will be futile 
unless he can putt. What playing 
problems call for constant concentra- 
tion in this final part of golf?: (1) 
Be sure your ball is on the green 
before you try to putt. (2) Do not 
allow any body-sway in putting. (3) 
Par allows two putts on each green. 
Use them if necessary. (4) Study 
the roll and contour of each green 
for good putting. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Salesman 
is now in the last phase of his selling 
game, the close. He must secure a 
favorable decision from his prospect 
if he plays it like a pro. 

To a layman this may seem to be 
a simple problem; to a skilled sales 
man it is one of the difficult parts 
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of the entire sale, due to the pressure 
of the situation. All of his skill in 
approach and demonstration, all his 
finesse in meeting questions and ob- 
jections will be wasted unless Mr. 
Salesman can close the sale. Here 
are some matters to consider: (1) 
Be sure your prospect is ready to 
close before you try. (2) Do not 
allow any “high-pressure” to be evi- 
dent in your close. (3) Use as many 
closing efforts as are needed to gain 
a close. (4) Study emotional side 
of your prospect for good closing. 


Most golf games do not end on 
the 18th green. The famous 19th 
hole is the golfer’s opportunity to 
replay the round, to gloat over good 
shots and to moan over missed 
swings. 


The 19th Hole 


Mr. Salesman, do you ever have 
a 19th hole in your sales game? 
Let’s think it over. You know every 
one of these simple fundamentals of 
selling to play it like a pro. How 
many do you practice regularly? 
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Automobile Liability —Insurance— 
Knowledge of an Agent held not to 
be imputable to the Insurer because 
of a policy provision to the contrary. 


Swicker (1950 
N. E. 2d 196. 


Fay v. Ohio) 96 


An agent of The Republic Mutual 
Insurance Company took an appli- 
cation for a policy of automobile 
liability insurance in which the ap- 
plicant stated that no policy covering 
him had ever been cancelled and 
that he had not been involved in 
any accident for the two preceding 
years except for “one small claim 
last year.” Both of these statements 
were false. In the preceding year 
six different losses had occurred as 
a result of the applicant’s operation 
of his automobile. He had had a 
fire three collision losses, a 
medical payment loss and a prop- 
erty damage loss. As a result of 
these losses a liability policy written 
by another company had been can- 
celled. It was to replace that policy 
that the application containing the 
false answers was signed. 

The agent who took the applica- 
tion knew the true facts and knew 
that the material statements in the 
application were false. He never- 
theless sent the application to the 
home office of the defendant and a 
policy was issued which was sent 
to the agent for delivery to the in- 
sured. The policy provided that it 
should be void if the insured had 
concealed or misrepresented any ma- 
terial fact. It also contained the 
following significant provision with 
respect to knowledge of any of its 
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agents: 

“No notice to an agent, or 
knowledge possessed by an agent 
or by any other person shall be 
held to effect a waiver or change 
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in any part of this policy, nor 
estop the company from asserting 
any right under the terms of this 
policy, nor shall the terms of this 
policy be waived or changed, ex- 
cept by endorsement issued to 
form a part hereof, signed by the 

President or Secretary of the 

company.” 

After the policy had been issued, 
but while it was still in the posses- 
sion of the agent, the insurer learned 
from a checking service of the falsity 
of the statements in the application. 
On the same day that it learned 
the true facts it received notice that 
the insured and his automobile had 
been involved in another accident 
since the issuance of the policy. The 
insurer thereupon wrote the insured 
that since the issuance of the policy 
it had learned of the falsity of his 
statements in the application and 
that by reason thereof it had elected 
to treat the policy as void from the 
beginning. 

Two persons who were injured 
in this last accident recovered judg- 
ments against the insured. Suit was 
then instituted by these judgment 
creditors to collect the judgments 
from the insurer. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in a 
four to three decision, held that there 
could be no recovery. It was the 
claim of the plaintiffs that under the 
law of Ohio the knowledge of the 
agent is imputed to the insurer and 
the latter was therefore estopped to 
deny liability because of the false 
statements in the application. It was 
admitted in the majority opinion 
that under ordinary circumstances 
the knowledge would be imputed to 
the insurer under the Ohio theory 
that there is a legal identity of the 
principal with the agent, the agent 
being the alter ego of his principal. 
The majority of the court were of 


the opinion, however, that there is 
no sound reason why two parties 
cannot enter into a valid contract 
substituting a different rule for the 
common law rule of imputed knowl 
edge and agreeing that it should not 
be binding as between them. It was 
then held that the above quoted 
language of the policy pertaining to 
knowledge by the agent constituted 
a valid contract between the insurer 
and the insured, which contract 
abrogated the common law rule of 
imputed knowledge. It was, there- 
fore, held that by reason of this 
policy provision, the insurer was 
not estopped from electing to declare 
the policy void ab initio. 

There was a strong dissenting 
opinion which expresses the view 
that the opinion of the majority 
“promulgates a harsh rule which 
more often than not will produce 
unjust and unconscionable results.” 


Fire Insurance—Iinteresting Case 
Involving a Policy Covering a 
Combination of Risks 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. v. Vermes 
Credit Jewelry, (1950 C. of A. 8th) 
185 F. 2d 142. 


The defendant issued its “jewelers 
block policy” covering a jewelry 
store of the plaintiff located in 
Minneapolis, Minn. The policy 
covered a number of risks, including 
loss by five. It contained a warranty 
that the insured would, while its 
store was closed, keep a certain per 
centage of its jewelry in a safe. A 
fire occurred and a substantial loss 
was sustained. At the time of the 
fire the plaintiff did not have in its 
safe the percentage of the jewelry 
required by the warranty. Such 

{Continued 
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Judge Says—Continued 


jewelry as was in the safe was un- 
damaged. The defendant denied lia- 
bility because of the breach of the 
percentage warranty. The Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held 
the warranty to be invalid under 
Minnesota law and that the plaintiff 
could recover, 

Section 65.01 of Minnesota Stat- 
utes Annotated prescribes a standard 
form of fire policy and prohibits the 


inclusion in such a policy of any 
warranty not authorized by the stat- 
ute. The percentage warranty of the 
policy in question was not a war- 
ranty authorized by the statute. It 
was the contention of the defendant 
that the “jewelers block policy” was 
not a fire policy but was an inland 
marine policy: which insured against 
a combination of inseparable risks 
and was, therefore, not subject to 
the provisions of Section 65.01 of 
the Minnesota statute which per- 
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tained only to a standard form of 
fire policy. The Court was of the 
opinion, however, that the question 
of whether or not a policy of insur- 
ance is a fire contract depends not 
upon what the policy is labeled or 
how the insurance is classified, but 
upon the risk or risks insured 
against. The Court held that to the 
extent that the policy covered a 
stock of goods at a fixed location 
it was a fire insurance contract and 
subject to Section 65.01. 

It should be noted that the par- 
ticular question involved has never 
been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


PECIAL consideration for cer- 

tain insurance risks directly af- 
fected by continuing inflation, de- 
fense production and the threat of 
war is advised by the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. 
Foremost among the recommenda- 
tions for immediate consideration by 
industries and commercial institu- 
tions are: 


42 years ago, in a little one-room i 
office, Mutual of Omaha was born. 
It was dedicated to a definite 
humanitarian service. How well 
Mutual of Omaha has rendered 
this service is attested by the tre- 
mendous growth of the Associa- 
tion. Mutual of Omaha has paid 

more than 355 million dollars in benefits to policy 

owners and their beneficiaries. 1950 premium 

income exceeded 88 million dollars. Licensed in 

all 48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 

Alaska and Hawaii. Service offices in all prin- 

cipal cities. Today more than 2,250,000 Pol- 

icyowners know the value of the service and 

security offered by MUTUAL of OMAHA. 


. Complete review of insurance 
limits with respect to present and 
anticipated replacement 
(Particularly with respect to 
buildings, machinery and critical 
raw materials. ) 

. Complete review of use and oc- 
cupancy insurance with respect 
to what an interruption of use 
and occupancy would cost in 
future months. 

Because of increased risk of the 
destruction of records, a full re- 
view should be made immediately 
of all valuable papers insurance. 
3ecause of general inflation ac- 
companied by larger awards, in 
civil suits, immediate considera- 
tion should be given increasing 
amounts of general liability and 
automobile liability insurance. 

5. Records show that thefts and em- 
bezzlements by employees in- 
crease with boom times. Conse- 
quently, greater risks in this field 
should be anticipated. 

. Hospitalization, pension systems 
and other employee benefits are 
affected by inflationary forces, 
consequently, insurance pertain- 
ing to employee benefits should 
be reviewed with this in mind. 


costs. 
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REINSURANCE LESSENS THE SHOCK 


The care and skill with which reinsurance contracts 
are drawn is the deciding factor in their usefulness. 


We offer wide and extensive facilities in providing adequate 
reinsurance coverage under present day conditions. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 


Statement at the 
close of business, @ Lun bermens 4071 UL) CMM 
December 31, * Mo “ 
1950, as reported Operating in New York state as 


to the Department (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
of Insurance, 


State of Illinois James S. Kemper, chairman H. G. Kemper, president 


(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. If stocks 
were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $1,738,144.31.) 


ASSETS SE 


Cash in banks 8,656,756.44 
U.S. government notes and certificates 34,567,900.53 
U.S. government bonds 55,061,859.43 
Canadian government bonds 1,563,918.64 
Public utility and other bonds 4,194,006.54 
ONES. oi. naeene xa bdbGd cas side besvedee 5,345,464.67 
First mortgage loans < on a seal. CME 6 ince crcesavsveccoeve 425,892.95 
Real estate (including company buildings). 8,602,272.36 
Premiums in transmission . 5,117,104,10 
Accrued interest and other assets 693,595.92 


Total admitted assets $124,228,771.58 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses $ 59,122,614.76 
Reserve for unearned premiums 31,780,758.00 
Reserve for taxes and expenses. . 5,344,107.97 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 9,481,290.85 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 2,500,000.00 
Reserve for contingencies 1,000,000.00 
Total liabilities and reserves $109,228,771.58 
Net Surplus 15,000,000.00 
Total... $124,228,771.58 


Securities carried at $7,486,940.68 in the above statement are deposited as required 
by law. 








Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since organization 
more than four hundred twenty million dollars. 


Lumbermens ||| GUL) th 


Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Mutual Insurance Building . Chicago 40 


BRANCH OFFICES «+ Atlanta 3, Kemper Insurance Building « 
Boston 16, 260 Tremont Street «+ Los Angeles 5, Kemper Companies 
Building » New Orleans 12, Hibernia Bank Building « New York 17, 
342 Madison Avenue « Philadelphia 7, Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Building + San Francisco 4, Russ Building + Seattle 4, Dexter 
Horton Building + Syracuse 2, Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Building 
* Toronto 1, Concourse Building 











HOME OFFI 
FIELD APPOl 


Aetna Casualty & Surety: Guy EF. 
Vann, formerly manager of the Wash 
ington, D. C. office, has been made man 
ager of the Boston office, succeeding the 
late Harry A, Sawyer. William A. 
Boone, formerly field supervisor in the 
home office agency department, succeeds 
Mr. Mann in Washington. 


x* 


Agricultural Group: Allen H. Harris, 
formerly with the valuation department, 
has been appointed special agent in New 
Jersey. 

 & @ 


American-Associated Cos.: J. Archer 
O'Reilly, Jr., financial secretary, has in 
addition been elected corporate secretary 
succeeding Garland Brown, retired. Ray 
L. Noble, superintendent of company 
payroll, has been elected assistant treas- 
urer. 
xx* re 


American Casualty Cos.: Peter J. 
Bruno, formerly field representative in 
Illinois, has been promoted to production 
manager at Chicago. In the Reading, Pa. 
office, A. B. Carpenter has been promoted 
to production manager and Clair P. Kess- 
ler to casualty manager. Z. Kinard 
has been named fidelity and surety under- 
writer at the Philadelphia office. 

Chester C. McPheeters, formerly spe- 
cial agent for Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed field representative for that 
territory, with headquarters at Oklahoma 
City. i 
John Matlack, formerly assistant super- 
visor of fire underwriting at the home 
office of American Aviation & General, 
has been promoted to manager at the 
« ye office of that company. Charles 

Prince, formerly a special agent in 
Phitadeigitia has joined the Washington 
branch office as special agent of the Amer- 
ican Aviation & General. 

Harry A. Anderson, formerly with the 
home office of the Continental Casualty, 
has been appointed director of all acci- 
dent and health lines for the American 
Casualty Company. 


x~* 


American Insurance Group: J. Lee 
Magarity, of the claims staff, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
losses in the Philadelphia office. 
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Robert I. Simonson, tormerly special 
agent in St. Louis, has been made state 
agent ior Oklahoma, replacing W. S 
Andrus, who has resigned. A. F. Tous 
saint has been made special agent for 
North Dakota and northwestern Minne 
sota, 

H. David Sutton has been named spe 
cial agent for Kentucky, and Andrew J 
Barker made special agent at Philadelphia 


2 2 


American Internat'l Marine Agency: 
This New York firm of marine under 
writers announces that it now represents 
the Birmingham Fire Insurance Company 
of Pennsylvania for marine insurance. 


x*rk 


American International Underwriters: 
Alfred E, Weber has been ppesint 
treasurer, succeeding Howard W. Miller, 
who continues as a director; and Ernest 
E. Stempel has been elected secretary, 
succeeding L. C. Richardson, who con- 
tinues as vice president in charge oi 
casualty operations. 


x* 


American Surety Group: G. M. Morri- 
son has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the casualty 
claim department, succeeding William 
MaclInnes, retired. H. A. Banks, for- 
merly an administrative assistant, suc 
ceeds Mr. Morrison. Roy Robinson 
has been appointed special agent at Syra 
cuse. 


x**e* 


Appleton & Cox: Frederick M. Kafer, 
formerly assistant manager of the Chi 
cago office, has been promoted to manager 
of the Cleveland office, with supervision 
of all of Ohio, replacing the late John W 
Bowdeu. William H. Gerken has been 
promoted from special agent to state 
agent in Ohio 


~* 


Atlantic Mutual Cos.: Eugene M. 
Castle, formerly state agent for the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty, has been made marine 
and fire manager at Syracuse. At the 
Houston office, C. M. Duer has been ap- 
pointed marine manager. 


CE AND 
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Daley, 
Connecticut has been 
local department at 
will be replaced by 
who will also cover 


Camden Fire: uss formerly 
special agent for 
transferred to the 
the home office, and 
Gordon L. Wallace 


western Mass 


ee 2. 


Continental Casualty: Frank M. Roe- 
sing, Jr., formerly assistant secretary, has 
been elected assistant vice president to 
assist vice president . {lbert E Spottke, 
in handling liability, compensation and 
casualty operations. 


Se 2 -@ 


Cornwall and Kennedy: Perry H. 
Cornwali and Stanley L. Kennedy have 
become partners in this Connecticut in 
surance claim adjusting firm. The com 
pany is the successor to Cornwall Asso 
ciates, 


x** 


Employers’ Group: Edward A. Russell 
has been made general agent for southern 
Ohio succeeding Thomas E. Hanlon, re 
tired. 

x~* * 


Fidelity & Deposit: William S. Moore, 
Jr., formerly associate manager at Hous 
ton for this company, and its affiliate, the 
American Bonding Company of Balti 
more, has been appointed manager of the 
companies’ branch in Dallas, succeeding 
Robert E. Carter, who will continue with 
the companies in another capacity 

Joseph M. Smith, formerly in charge 
of the Cleveland claim office of the com 
panies, has been transferred to Milwaukee 
replacing Charles A. Gerlach, who has 
been recalled to Army duty. Donald K 
Mundt has been temporarily assigned to 
Cleveland as a replacement for Mr. Smith 


~*~ * 


Fireman's Fund Group: The loss de- 
partment of the Atlantic marine depart 
ment is now under the integrated super 
vision of Henry F. Savage (ocean 
cargo), Elmer H. Trautwein (hulls and 
P & I), and James A. Cooper (inland 
marine) who have been appointed loss 
superintendents, following the retirement 
of assistant manager Henry E. Reed. 
{Continued on the next pace) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


Glens Falls Group: A new office has 
been organized at Plattsburg, New York, 
under the managership of Robert H 
Morgan, formerly special agent in that 
territory for the Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company. Hiram Greene, formerly at the 
home office in the fire and inland marine 
underwriting departments, has been as- 
signed to Plattsburg as an inspector 


kk 
Hartford Accident: Lewis M. Eisaman, 


formerly supervising underwriter, has 


been appointed superintendent of the cas 
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ualty department at Vittsburgh. Ralph 

Morrison has been made assistant 
superintendent of the bond department at 
tKwansas City, and James Prentice, tor- 
merly underwriter in the liability depart- 
ment at the home office, assumes Mr. 
Eisaman’s former duties. 

Norman E. Hill, iormerly underwriter 
for the Cincinnati casualty department, 
has been made assistant superintendent ot 
that department. W. H. \ewhard, tor- 
merly senior engineer in the Kansas City 
othce, has been made district engineer 
at the same office. Milton P. Charter, 
formerly a personal accident special agent, 
has been appointed special agent at Phila- 
delphia. 


7 2 @ 


Home Insurance Company: Join V. 
Beahrs has been appointed assistant ma- 
rine manager at San Francisco. Charles 
A. Shuford, formerly with the Georgia 
Inspection and Rating Bureau, has been 
appointed special agent at Atlanta, 
Georgia. Kobert H. Hold, iormerly 
supervisor of New England operations 
ot the service department, has been made 
special agent at New Haven, Connecticut. 


x «re 


Insurance of N.A. Cos.: Joseph W. 
Huggins has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to marine secretary of the In- 
surance Company of North America and 
the Philadelphia Fire and Marine. 


xe 


Johnson & Higgins of Penna.: William 
/. Robinson has been elected treasurer of 
this corporation and of Curtin & Brockie, 
succeeding /. B. Carpenter, retired. 


x~** * 


Kemper & Co., James S.: George W. 
Peterson has been promoted irom vice 
president and general manager to presi- 
dent of the eastern department at Phila- 
delphia. Four resident vice presidents 
have also been elected in the eastern de- 
partment: W. H. C. Berends at Balti- 
more ;L. H. Bodman at Newark; John T. 
Coll at Buffalo; and Walter D. Yates at 
New York. 


x ® 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Join 
F. Rithmiller, formerly safety engineer 
at the Indianapolis office, has been ap- 
pointed to the home ofhce engineering 
staff. 
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Lyle Adjustment Co.: John W. Foltz, 
formerly staff adjuster at Phoenix, has 
been named manager of the El Paso 
office. 


xr 


Manufacturers Casualty: The western 
department of this company has been 
opened at 120 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
under the supervision of vice president 
Walter H. Vernier and Edward H. 
Kingsbury, newly appointed secretary, 
who was formerly assistant regional man- 
ager in Pennsylvania for the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 


Markel Service, Inc.: A Canadian cor- 
poration has recently been established, 
with principal offices at Toronto, by this 
firm of motor transportation insurance 
specialists. George F. Ball, formerly gen 
eral claim supervisor, has been named 
vice president and general manager for 
the new corporation. The company also 
expects to employ a number of expe ri- 
enced transportation and insurance men as 
safety engineers and claims investigators 

Frank O. Lanning, formerly claims 
manager at Jersey City, replaces Mr 
Ball, with Joseph J. Sulzer as his as 
sistant. Michael LaManna, formerly as 
sistant manager at Jersey City, has been 
made manager at that office, and Walter 
J, Plunkett, formerly claims investigator, 
has been appointed assistant manager. 


i i 


Moyer Agency, R. Kirk: This New 
Orleans firm of general agents has moved 
to larger quarters in the National Bank 
of Commerce Building. 
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grees of Hartford Group: Malcolm 

. Harrington has been appointed special 
agent at Oklahoma, and Carl Dare spe- 
cial agent in eastern Michigan. State 
agent Howard G. Downing, formerly in 
charge of the eastern Michigan territory, 
has resigned his position to enter the 
local agency of Braun & Braun, Flint, 
Michigan. 

x* 


Newhouse and Hawley, Inc.: This Chi- 
cago firm has been appointed general 
agents for the aviation accident and spe- 
cial risks departments of the Continental 
Casualty Company. 


x~* * 


Preslan & Co., C. E.: Charles W. 
Crouse, formerly actuary with the Manu- 
facturers Casualty, has been appointed 
consulting actuary for this Cleveland, 
Ohio firm of insurance underwriters. 
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Retail Credit Co.: J. T. Hale, Jr., for- 
merly assistant manager of the Houston 
branch office, has been made manager of 
a new branch office opened at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. A new branch office has 
also been opened at Sherbrooke, Que Ws 
Canada, under the management of W’. 
Hughes, formerly claim director in at 
Montreal office. The office is located in 
the Quebec Central Railway Building, 
Wellington North. 
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St. Paul Cos.: E. B. Sample, formerly 
with the South Carolina Inspection and 
Rating Bureau, has been appointed special 
agent in South Carolina. 
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Sawyer, Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy: 
Knowlton Durham has become counsel 
for litigation and estate matters, for 
this New York law firm, which acts as 
counsel to the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, Inc., the National 
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\ssociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc. 


x~x*rek 


Standard of Detroit: Clifford E. 
Clemens has been promoted from as- 
sistant manager to manager of the claim 
department at Chicago. 

The Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany announces the following appoint- 
ments: Daniel M, Hannon, Jr., as claim 
manager at San Francisco; Everett J. 
Reid, as safety engineer at Dallas; Dean 
O. Lundahl, formerly with the Royal 
Liverpool Group, as safety engineer at 
Indianapolis ; Woodfin E. Faucett, as cas- 
ualty underwriter at Kansas City, and 
Gordon A. Juhl, as casualty underwriter 
at Chic: gO. Claim representatives ap- 
pointed are: Robert L. Blanck, at Buffalo; 
Robert J. Burns, at Syracuse ; John J. 
Hilbert, at Philadelphia; Victor A. De- 
Simon, at Rochester; Leo A. Gallagher, 
Jr., at Philadelphia; Michael E. O’Malley, 
at Chicago; and John A. Travers and 
Henry J. Fredericks, Jr., at St. Louis. 
William S. McConnell, formerly with 
the Phoenix London Group in Chicago 
as resident superintendent in charge of 
accident and health underwriting and pro- 
duction, has been named field representa- 
tive for accident and health insurance at 
Chicago. Wayne T. Soltau has been ap- 
pointed field auditor at Minneapolis. 

For the Planet Insurance Company, 
Creighton W. Seybold has joined the San 
Francisco branch as fire underwriter. 


x~x*«re 


State Farm Insurance Cos.: Chris 
Harpster, formerly district manager in 
Rockford, Illinois, has joined the agency 
education and training staff at the home 
offices as supervisor of education and 
training. 


~** 


Travelers: In the casualty, fidelity and 
surety departments: John K. Schmit, 
recently returned from military service, 
and George M. Frame, formerly field 
supervisor at Portland, Maine, have been 
appointed assistant managers at Kansas 
City; Allen E. Miesbauer has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor at Minneapolis 

Howard T. Hardy, formerly assistant 
manager at Oakland, has been made man- 
ager of that office (fire and marine lines). 

William W. Bradford, field supervisor 
(fire and marine lines) at Boston, has 
been appointed in the same capacity (cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety lines) at Day- 
ton. George F. Richmond, field super- 
visor (fidelity and surety lines) at Detroit, 
has been appointed in the same capacity 
(same lines) at Grand Rapids. James H. 
Stettler, field supervisor (casualty, fidelity 
and surety, and fire and marine lines) at 
Reading, has been granted military leave 
of absence. 

xx*re 


United Pacific; John A. Hodson, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Seattle 
office of the American Surety Company, 
has been appointed manager of the fidelity 
and surety department of the Seattle of- 
fice of this company. Daniel R. Monag- 
han, who had been acting as manager, has 
resumed his duties in the home office, 
supervising underwriting and production 
of contract surety in the northwest area 
(Continued on the next page) 
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NEW BUSINESS 
IS THE LIFE-BLOOD 
OF EVERY AGENCY! 


One fertile source of it is found among the fast-growing 
Inland Marine lines, where premium volume continues up- 


ward year after year. 


Inland Marine offers today's best 


opportunities for new business and increased production. 


Pep up, step up your production by selling the Inland 


Marine and Special Lines listed below. 


Check the ones 


you're interested in developing and write the Home Office. 
You are assured of prompt information and assistance. 
Remember, if it’s Inland Marine, we write it! 
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Bailee Forms 

(Customers' Goods) 
Bridge & Tunnel Insurance 
Camera, Projection Machine 

and Equipm ent 

Cold Storage Locker Insurance 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Deferred Payment Merchandise 
Department Store Floater 


| Exhibition Floater 


Fine Arts: All Risks 


| Fishing Equipment Floater 


Fur Floater 
Furriers’ Customers Insurance 


} Garment Contractors’ Floater 
| Golfers’ Equipment Floater 


Gun Floater 

Horse & Wagon Floater 
Installation Floater 
Jewelry & Furs Floater 
Livestock Floater 


| Lodge Para hernalia Floater 


Mechanics’ Tools and 
Equipment 


] Miscellaneous Property Floaters 


Mobile Agricultural Machinery 
and Equipment 


] Morticians’ Floater 


Motor Vehicle Cargo 


) Musical Instruments 


Neon Signs 


[) Outboard Motor Boats 


and/or Motors 
Owners’ Cargo on Owners’ 
Trucks 
Parcel Post Insurance 
Parking Meters 
Pattern Floater 
Personal Effects 
(Tourist Floater) 


} Personal Property Floater 


Physicians, Surgeons and 
tists’ Instruments 


] Processing Risks 


adium 
Rain Insurance 
Registered Mail 
Salesmen's Sample Floater 
Scientific Instruments 
Silverware Floater 
Sports Equipment Floater 
Stamp and Coin Collections 
Surveyors’ Equipment Floater 
Theatrical Floater 
Transportation Floater 
Trip Transit 
Vending Machine Floater 


is Votin achine Floater 


Wedding Presents 
Wool Growers’ Floater 


Inland Marine & Special Lines Department 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
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Boston 
San Francisco 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Ass'n of Marine Underwriters of the 
U. S.: Donald C. Bowersock (president, 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Com 
panies ) has been elected president succeed 
ing John T, Byrne (president, Universal 
Companies). William A. Bonner (Chubb 
& Son) has been elected first vice presi 
dent, and Louis WH’. Niggeman, secretary 
treasuret 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: Kobert H. Rydman, assistant 
director, Department of Insurance of Ne- 
braska, has been appointed to the staff 
of this conference to assist in the legal 
activities and insurance department liaison 
wor 
The Pan-American 

Company, New Orleans, 


Life Insurance 
Louisiana, has 





FASCINATING 


FIRST FACTS! 


“the first INSURANCE CONTRACT” 


lh Nt ede 


Over forty centuries ago, in 2100 B. C., Hammurabi, King of 
Babylonia, published a set of laws governing the ethics of taking 


risks on the caravan trade... 


Insuring ships, cargoes and hulls 


has been a common practice since the days of Ancient Greece... 


The earliest known insurance contract, however, is a Marine Insurance 


Policy written in Genoa, Italy, in the year 1347. 


Since these early ventures, great strides of progress have been made 


in the practice of underwriting risks .. . 
secure with the complete comprehensive and individual 


Today, your assureds can feel 
“custom. 


tailored" coverage offered by the Saint Paul Companies. 


Members, 


American Foreign Insurance Association, 


offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


PAUL FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


First chartered almost a century ago 


EASTERN DEFT. 
75 Maiden Lane 
New York 38,N.Y. 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco, 4 





become a member of this conference, 
bringing the total membership to 156 com 
pamies. 

x * * 


Insurance Executives Association: L. L. 
Williams has retired from his office as 
president of this association, due to the 
elimination of the offices of trustees and 
president. 

x * * 


Mariners Club of New York: The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected to head 
= newly organized organization of New 
York marine underwriters: Skipper J. W’. 
Mulvehill (Home Insurance) ; first mate 
E, V. Silver (Fireman's F und) ; and 
purser-yeoman £. J. Brill (Royal-Liver 
pool). 
~*« * 


Nat'l Association of Insurance Agents: 
\ special metropolitan agents committee 
of seventeen agents has been appointed, 
with Emil L. Lederer (Chicago) as chair 
man, and Thornley B. Wood (Philadel 
phia) as vice chairman 


x~* * 


Nat'l Ass'n of Surety Bond Producers: 
H, Phelps Smith of Nashville has been 
elected president succeeding C. W. Olson 
Other officers elected were S. Hammond 
Story, first vice president; and James 
McKee, secretary-treasurer. 


~*~ * 


se Insurance Buyers Ass'n, Inc.: 
Peter A. Burke, formerly editor and pub 
lisher of the Virginia City News, has been 
appointed executive secretary for the New 
York Chapter. He will serve in the same 
capacity for the national association 


~x~* * 


New York Board of Trade, Inc.: Harry 
I’, Legg, formerly vice president of Manu 
facturers’ Casualty and Manufacturers’ 
Fire in charge of the New York office, 
has been appointed secretary and treas 
urer of the insurance section, succeeding 
the late Garland A. Buckingham 


xz & @ 


San Francisco A. & H. Managers: 
The following officers have been elected : 
President Thomas S. Dixon (North Calii 
manager, Massachusetts Indemnity ) ; vice 
president D. M. Brovan (manager, Mu 
tual Benefit of Omaha); and secretary- 
treasurer Rangal Yorks (Firemen’s Fund 
Indemnity ). 
o>? = 2 


State Fire Prevention Ass'n of N.J.: 
Fred L. Bross (Halifax Insurance) has 
been elected president of this association 
Other officers elected were: Vice presi 
dent J. A. LeConey (America Fore) ; 
secretary H. S. Tripple, Jr. (Crum & 
Forster); and treasurer G. P. Albies 
(Pearl-American Group). 


fe 


United States Salvage Association: 
Andrew S. Varni has been appointed 
principal marine surveyor of the New 
York area, and will head the staff of sur 
veyors in that region. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION | 


(a & b) The insurance depart- 
ments of two states ruled as follows 
within the same three month period: 

(1) A promise of a service 
organization to keep television sets 
in working order for one year by 
promising to replace defective parts 
and repair defective workmanship 
Is insurance. 

(2) A similar promise by the 
manufacturer of television sets is not 
insurance. 

By application of the standards 
required of an insurer indicate how 
the respective insurance departments 
might have arrived at these different 
conclusions. Be specific with refer- 
ence to the presence or absence of 
the (i) legal requisites and(ti) the 
essential elements of a sound insur- 
ance plan. 

(c) Describe briefly each of the 
several categories of misconduct by 
insurance agents for which state 
insurance laws and regulations com- 
monly provide penalties. 


Answer 


(a & b) (1) The principal legal 
requisite for insurance is the transfer 
of a risk, for a consideration, from 
the person or organization having 
such risk to another who did not 
previously have that risk. Those who 
accept such risks are usually re- 
quired to comply with certain legal 
requirements such as minimum capi- 
tal, adequate reserves, investment 
restrictions, etc. 

The service organization had no 
risk as to defective parts and defec- 
tive workmanship until they accepted 
such risk from another by agreement. 
On the basis of this standard the 
insurance department could rule that 
their promise accomplished a trans- 
fer of risk and was insurance. 

As to the manufacturer, there was 
in existence at the time of sale of 
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the television set, a form of guarantee 
or warranty of parts and workman- 
ship 
was merely an affirmation of an ex- 
isting risk. On this premise the in- 
surance department could rule that 
the promise was not insurance be- 
cause there was no transfer of risk. 

(ii) The essential elements of a 
sound insurance plan are given be- 
low along with an indication whether 
or not each element applies to the 
manufacturer and to the service or- 
ganization 


1. A sufficiently large number of homogeneous risks Yes 


The manufacturer’s promise’ 


On the basis of the foregoing, 
the promise of the manufacturer 
contains all the essential elements 
of a sound insurance plan whereas 
the promise of the service organiza 
tion does not contain all these ele- 
ments. 

(c) 1. Misrepresentation is know- 
ingly providing the insured with 
incomplete or inaccurate information 
as to insurance policies, companies, 
or rates. 

2. Rebating is the offering or 
refunding of all or a portion of the 


Service 
orgamization 
Not known 


Manufacturer 


The loss must be accidental, unexpected and un 


predictable as to the person sustaining the loss 


. The hazard must be measurable 


The loss must be definite as to time and place 
. The loss must not be subject to catastrophe 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1950 Chartered Property Casu- 
alty Underwriter examinations given 
by the American Institute for ) 
erty and Liability Underwriters, Inc.. 
has been prepared from the papers of 
the examinees. Editing was necessary 
to assemble each composite answer 
and present it in condensed form. 
However, the content in some cases 
is more complete than was required 
for a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prep- 
aration for the C. P. C. U, examina- 
tions. They may be useful as a guide 
to the type of questions asked and the 
content of answers desired by the In- 
stitute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Not known 
Yes 
Yes 


agent’s commission to the insured 
or giving of other valuable considera 
tion as an inducement to obtain in- 
surance business 

3. Twisting is knowingly 
making false statements as to exist- 
ing coverage, company, or costs, or 
inaccurate or incomplete compari- 
sons for the purpose of inducing the 
cancellation of any existing policy 
and purchase of another policy. 

4. Misappropriation or em- 
bezzlement of funds occurs when an 
agent wrongfully uses or retains in- 
surance premiums, other than his 
own commissions 

5. Transacting insurance 
without a license. The state insur- 
ance departments have established 
licensing and qualification laws for 
the protection of the insuring pub 
lic. Acting as an insurance agent 
without such license is an act of 
misconduct subject to penalty. 

6. Placing business with non- 
admitted companies. State insurance 
departments have adopted regula- 
tions which prohibit the placing of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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DON’T 
SELL 
THEM 
SHORT 


Because of rising costs 
countless American homes 


are underinsured today. 


Insist on adequate insur- 
ance coverage at all times. 


Carefully appraise renewal 


applications for proper 


protection. 


1885 


Fire 


INLAND MARINE 


OcEAN MARINE 


DUBUQUE 


FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


DUBUQUE 
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insurance with non-admitted com- 
panies excepting under certain stipu- 
lated conditions. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Outline, the arguments usu- 
ally advanced in support of the crea- 
tion of a state fund for the insurance 
of workmen’s compensation and in- 
dicate whether or not they would be 
equally applicable to the creation of 
a state fund for the insurance of 
liability on private passenger cars. 

(b) It has been argued that the 
extension of the “assigned risk” plan 
would avoid the necessity for es- 
tablishing state funds. Evaluate this 
argument with reference to (1) 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and (2) compulsory auto liability in- 
surance on private passenger cars. 

(c) In meeting the competition of 
a state insurance fund, what argu- 
ments of stock, mutual, and recipro- 
cal insurers would be (1) similar, 
(2) dissimilar? 


Answer 


(a) The arguments usually ad- 
vanced are: 

i. Workmen’s compensation is 
required by state law and therefore 
the State should make certain that 
a means of insuring the workmen’s 
compensation obligation is available. 

2. Since the insurance of work- 
men’s compensation is ordinarily 
compulsory, it has been argued that 
no profit should inure to private 
enterprise in providing the neces- 
sary insurance and it should be pro- 
vided at the lowest possible cost 
to the employer. 

These arguments are not equally 
applicable to automobile liability in- 
surance because it is not ordinarily 
compulsory to insure such liability 
on private passenger cars. 

(b) The primary necessity for a 
state fund is to provide insurance 
protection for those who are re- 
quired to have it. To the extent that 
an extension of the assigned risk 
plan would make workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and compulsory 
automobile liability insurance on 
private passenger cars available to 
all who require it, such plan elimi- 
nates the need for a state fund. It 


permits profit to private enterprise 
but does not assure lowest cost to 
public. However, with respect to 
the latter point, it is not certain that 
the public receives lowest cost pro- 
tection through state funds even 
where monopolistic. 

(c) The arguments of stock, mu- 
tual and reciprocals would be simi- 
lar in that each would claim: 

1. Superior service to policy- 
holders. 

2. Ability to provide valuable 
coverage extensions such as em- 
ployer’s liability, and extra-legal or 
additional medical expense, which 
many state funds cannot provide. 

3. Ability to provide insurance 
on an interstate basis. 

4. Under a state fund plan the 
general taxpayer may be called upon 
to subsidize the operation of the 
state insurance fund whether or not 
he receives any direct benefit from 
its operation. 

The arguments of stock, mutual 
and reciprocals would be dissimilar 
as to: 

1. Definiteness of premium costs 
and assessment liability. 

2. The value of agency repre- 
sentation vs. direct writing. 

3. The merits of providing in- 
surance through private profit sys- 
tem in contrast to a form of coopera- 
tive enterprise. 


QUESTION 3 


Under its recently acquired multi- 
ple line underwriting privileges, 
Company A proposes to issue a com- 
prehensive policy covering residence 
contents and is seeking appropriate 
wording for the “off-premises” cov- 
erage for physical loss or damage to 
the (a) insured’s own property, and 
(b) property belonging to persons 
other than the named insured. 

With respect to each of these 
purposes would you as a broker 
recommend the adoption of the 
wording of the (1) standard dwell- 
ing form for fire insurance, or (2) 
the residence and outside burglary 
and theft policy, or (3) the personal 
property floater. By reference to 
the essential policy provisions, give 
precise reasons to support your rec- 
ommendation in, (a) and (b) and 
also give precise reasons for reject- 
ing those vou did not recommend. 
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Answer 


To provide a basis for the recom- 
mendation, the “off premises” pro- 
tection granted by the specified poli- 
cies as applicable to (a) insured’s 
own property, and (b) property of 
others, is outlined below. 


(1) Standard Dwelling Fire Form 
(a) Insured’s property 

At option of insured up to 10% 
of amount of insurance may be ap- 
plied to property of insured while 
elsewhere than on the described 
premises. Limited to U. S. A., its 
possessions, Canada, and Newfound- 
land. This is extended insurance, 
not additional insurance. 
(b) Property of others 

Same as to members of his fam 
ily residing with him. 


(2) Residence & Outside 7 heft 
Policy 

(a) Insured’s property 

Coverage “A” (theft from prem 
ises) includes 

i. Property placed by the insured 
for safe-keeping in safe depositories ; 
public warehouses, or occupied dwell- 
ings (not owned, occupied or rented 
by insured), and 

ii. If the insured gives notice to the 
company within 30 days after mov- 
ing to another private residence, the 
insured property is covered in tran- 
sit. Coverage “B”’ (theft away from 
premises ). 
iii. Anywhere within the western 
hemisphere, excluding business or 
professional property; including 
property at undescribed dwellings 
temporarily occupied by the insured 
and with optional coverage for theft 
from unattended automobiles. 
(b) Property of others 

Coverage same as for the insured 
as to permanent members of the 
insured’s household, excluding prop- 
erty of non-relatives who pay board 
Property of residence employees is 
similarly covered under (i) and (ii) 
but under (iti) the property must 
be in the custody of a residence em- 
ployee in the course of employment. 


(3) Personal Property Floater 
(a) Insured’s property 

Worldwide except at secondary 
residence where it is limited to 10% 
and excludes business or professional 
property. 


(Continued on the next page 
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Steady Growth Since 1897 


Dependable protection, substantial mutual dividends, and 
friendly agency service by outstanding mutual agents. 


Licensed 


in all 
states 





BS attract 


<"* EAGLES 


Which is another way of saying that those eminent in their 
field choose other leaders as associates. Insurance agents who 
are outstanding in initiative, knowledge of their business, and 
progressive sales methods want to represent companies capa- 
ble of constructively aiding them to build successfully and 
enduringly. 


The seven Fire and two Casualty companies of the Commer- 
cial Union-Ocean Group stand high in the insurance world 
as companies of integrity, experience, financial strength, and 
modern facilities and methods—in short, the kind of com- 
panies that are valuable assets to agency representatives. 


We would like to explain the advantages of association with 
the companies of our Group. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
American Central Insurance Co. « Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Co. ¢ The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. « The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N.Y. 














NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


HEAD OFFICE « ONE PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Think of... 


NATIONAL 


This Company, with its head 
office on the shore of the 
Pacific, is truly National in 
scope. ; 


With offices and agents coast 
to coast, it has policyholders 


in every state. 


Think of Pacific as denoting 
western youth and vigor. 
Think of National as denot- 
ing maturity, strength, wide 
dissemination of risk. Write 
ae 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE «+ 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ASTERN DEPARTMENT © PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DERPARIMENT «+ CHICAGO 
THERN DEPARTMENT «+ ATLANTA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 





C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


As a broker, | would want to 
grant my insureds the broadest form 
of protection and, therefore, would 
select the wording of the personal 
property floater because- 

1. The scope of the off-premises 
coverage is the same as the premises 
coverage except for the amount limi 
tation at secondary locations 

2. It is world wide. 

3. It insures the property of 
household members of the insured’s 
family, and at his option and under 
certain conditions, the property of 
servants 
| would reject the wording of the 
fire form because of : 

1. The absolute 10% limitation in 
amount insured away from the resi- 
dence premises 

2. The territorial limitations 

3. The lack of an option as to 
coverage on servants’ property. 

I would reject the wording of the 
residence and outside theft policy 
because of : 

1. The territorial limitation. 

2. The notice requirement to ef- 
fect the “in transit’’ coverage 

3. The occupancy requirement as 
applied to temporary dwellings 


QUESTION 4 


Fearing burglars, “B”’ concealed 
$400 in cash and jewelry valued at 
$1100 under some papers and sticks 
of wood in his fireplace grate. Sev- 
eral days later his wife who was 
unaware of the hidden valuables ig- 
nited the combustible material there- 
by destroying the cash and jewelry. 
“B”’ carried a $3000 fire insurance 
policy on household contents 

(a) Does “B's” fire policy provide 
protection Explain 
fully the policy interpretation on 
which your conclusion ts based. 

(b) To what extent, if any, would 
“B” have been protected if he had 
carried a $3000 personal property 
floater, (1) instead of a fre policy, 
and (2) in addition to the fire policy? 
By reference to applicable policy 
provisions, give reasons for your 


in this case? 


answers. 


Answer 


(a) By legal interpretation the 
fire policy applies only to loss caused 
by a hostile fire. This fire would be 


construed as a friendly fire since it 
did not leave the place wherein it was 
properly contained. As such, there 
would be no insurance granted under 
the policy for loss of the jewelry and 
cash, Furthermore, money is ex- 
cluded property under the fire policy. 

(b)(1) The personal property 
floater is an “all risk” policy cover- 
ing loss or damage of property and 
would include loss caused by a 
friendly fire. Money is covered up 
to $100 unless the policy limit is in- 
If jewelry had been sched- 
uled for its value, then the entire 
jewelry loss would have been cov- 
ered; if unscheduled, the coverage 
on jewelry is limited to $250. 

(2) The personal _ property 
floater is excess insurance as to other 
insurance shown in the policy. As 


creased 


indicated in (a) above, there was no 
coverage whatsoever under the fire 
therefore, the personal prop 
erty floater would apply exactly as 


policy : 


in (b)(1) above, whether or not 


the underlying fire 
closed in the 


floater 


policy was dis- 


personal property 


QUESTIONS 5 and 6 


A tank truck loaded with a dan- 
gerous chemical (there was no out- 
ward evidence of its danger) slowed 
down while descending a grade on 
a high-speed highway. wo pas- 
senger cars were following very 
closely. Car #1 crashed into the 
rear of the truck rupturing the tank, 
and thereby causing the chemical 
to flow onto the passengers in Car 
#1. Passenger Car #2 also was un- 
able to Stop and crashed into #1. 
Car #1 was wrecked by the first 
impact; its owner and his guest who 
was driving the car at the time of 
the accident, were seriously injured 
by the chemical which flowed on 
The driver of Car #2 suffered 
internal injuries from the crash and 
loss of personal effects. The driver 
of the truck was injured by the 


them. 


chemical when he tried unsuccess- 
fully to stop its escape. About five 
minutes later an explosion of the 
chemical followed and completely 
wrecked the truck and a roadside 
stand although there was no evidence 
of fire. Insurance was carried as 
follows: 

1. Truck owner—aorkmen’s com- 
pensation and truck fleet bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability 
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2. Cargo shipper—trip transit and 
product lability. 

3. Owner of Passenger Car #1 
automobile comprehensive material 
damage. 

#. Guest who is driver of Passen- 
ger Car #1—automobile liability 
policy with medical reimbursement 
on his own car. 

5. Owner and driver of Car #2 
personal property floater, personal 
accident policy, and group hospitali- 
zation certificate. 

6. Owner of roadside stand—fire 
and extended coverage. 

For each of the above mentioned 
coverages, indicate by reference to 
the appropriate policy provisions the 
extent, if any, to which it is appli 
cable (a) 
to this case 


primarily, (b) secondarily 


Answer 


1. (a) Workmen's compensation 
policy is primarily liable to the truck 
driver for his injuries arising out of 
(“arising out of” is not required in 
all states) and in the course of his 
employment. It would cover work- 
men’s compensation benefits, medical 
payments, and hospitalization as pro 
vided by the compensation law 
Workmen’s compensation carrier 
has right of subrogation against neg 
ligent party, if any, up to amount 
paid to injured employee 

(b) Truck fleet bodily injury 
and property damage policy would 
insure the legal liability, if any, of 
the truck owner for bodily injuries 
to any of the persons injured, other 
than the truck driver, and any of 
the property damaged except his 
own truck and the cargo being trans 
ported. This protection is subject 
to the policy limits. In addition to 
the limits of liability there would 
also be included under this policy 
investigation of the claim, legal de- 
fense, court costs, and expense of 
immediate medical and surgical re- 
lief. 

2. (a) Collision is an insured 
peril under the trip transit policy, 
and this policy would reimburse the 
cargo shipper for such loss. Under 
the subrogation clause the insurer 
has a right of action against any 
party causing loss. 

(b) Product liability insurance 
would insure the legal liability, if 
any, of the shipper for injuries to all 
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persons injured by the product. If 
property damage insurance is car- 
ried, then protection would exist for 
damage to the truck, cars, contents 
of cars, and the roadside stand. The 
foregoing would be subject to the 
limits of liability. In addition to the 
limits of liability, there would also 
be included investigation of the 
claim, legal defense, court costs, and 
expense of immediate medical and 
surgical relief. 

3. The automobile comprehensive 
material damage policy of the owner 
of Passenger Car No. 1 would cover 
all loss and damage to the auto- 
mobile except collision or upset. The 


mpanies Building « Chicag 
cause of the damage in this case was 
collision and therefore no coverage 
is granted under this policy. 

4. (a) The legal liability, if any, 
of the guest driver of Car No. 1 is 
insured under the use of “other auto- 
mobiles” provision of his automobile 
liability policy. This extension 
would apply to all persons injured 
and all property damaged except 
Car No. 1 in a similar manner as 
described in the automobile fleet 
policy mentioned above. Under this 
provision of the guest’s policy there 
would be no legal liability protection 
granted for the owner of Car No. 1. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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There is a subrogation clause in this 
policy for the benefit of the insurer. 

(b) The medical payments 
coverage of the guest driver’s policy 
is extended in a similar manner un- 
der the “use of other automobiles” 
provision and would provide medical 
reimbursement, regardless of legal 
liability, up to the limit specified, 
for the guest driver and his passen- 
ger. There is no provision for sub- 
rogation under the medical reim- 
bursement clause. 

5. (a) The personal property 
floater of the owner and driver of 
Car No. 2 is an “all risk” policy and 
would cover all loss or damage of 
insured’s personal property, except 
his automobile, subject only to cer- 
tain specified exclusions, These are 
not applicable in this case. The in- 
surer would have the right of sub- 
rogation against any negligent party. 

(b) The personal accident pol- 
icy would cover the disability, medi- 
cal and hospital expenses of the 
insured as provided in the policy, 
since this was a bodily injury caused 
by accident. There is no subrogation 
right available to the insurer. 

(c) The group hospitalization 
policy would pay daily benefits for 
hospital confinement and any hés- 
pital expense covered under the 
contract. This policy and the per- 
sonal accident policy do not con- 
tribute but each pays individual 
benefits provided under each policy. 
There is no subrogation. 

6. Fire and extended coverage 
policy for the owner of the stand 
would provide protection against the 
damage caused by the explosion, 
which is a specific peril insured 
under extended coverage. The in- 
surer has the right of subrogation 
against any negligent party. 

Continued next month) 


BENEFIT CHANGES 


HE recent session of the New 

Mexico legislature revised the 
compensation benefits as follows: 
Maximum weekly disability pay- 
ments were increased from $25 to 
$30 and minimum benefits upped 
from $12 to $17; for disabilities 
lasting four weeks or more, the first 
seven days are compensated ; widow 
payments under death benefits were 
extended from 300 to 550 weeks. 
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“| bought it yesterday—i'm taking out 
insurance today.” 


EXCESS FIRE LOSS POLICY 


FURTHER development in the 

writing of excess fire coverage 
in this country is the policy issued 
to the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana by thirty-one United States 
and foreign companies. Effective 
April 1, the policy provides fire and 
extended some $500 
million worth of property at twenty 
locations in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. Under the terms of the 
contract, the oil company will stand 
the first $500,000 of each loss with 
the insurance companies paying any 
excess over that sum. 


coverage on 


Companies Participating 


American insurance companies 
which are underwriting the policy 
with individual shares ranging from 
8'%% to one-tenth of one percent 
are: Ins. of N. A., Indemnity of 
N. A., Home Ins., St. Paul F. & M., 
Fireman’s Fund, Aetna (Fire), Fire 
Ass'n of Phila., Federal Ins., Ameri 
can Ins. Union Mutual Fire (R.1.), 
Employers Mutual Fire, Boston Ins. 
Centennial Ins., American Equi- 
table, Camden Fire, American Mo- 
torists Fire, Transportation Mutual, 
Guaranty F. & M., Universal Ins., 
Lexington Fire, Hardware Dealers 
Mutual, Kansas City F. & M., In- 
diana Ins. and Planet Ins. The for- 
eign companies participating are: 
Lloyds of London, French, Ameri- 
can Internat’l Undrs. (Swiss), 
Dutch, New Zealand Ins., and Union 
Ins. Society of Canton. The first 
year’s premium pn the policy willtbe 
about $750,000. Despard & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, represented 
Standard of Indiana. 


FIRE RATE REVISION 


EVISIONS in fire insurance 

rates, estimated to save policy- 
holders an annual $1,959,000, have 
been announced by New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred 
J. Bohlinger. Effective today, the 
revisions are based on type of oc- 
cupancy, location (New York City 
or upstate), degree of public fire 
protection and type of construction. 
They vary from increases of up to 
20% and decreases of 15% in New 
York City to reductions of up to 
25% in territory outside of New 
York City. Upstate rates generally 
were reduced. 


HIGHER AUTO LIABILITY 
LIMITS INN. Y. 


FFECTIVE July 1 the security 

section of the New York State 
automobile financial responsibility 
law will require $10,000/20,000 of 
liability insurance. A bill amending 
the law has been signed by Governor 
Dewey. It had been supported by 
the Insurance Department but op- 
posed by the Motor Vehicle Bureau 
and most casualty underwriters. It 
is estimated that approximately half 
of the insured motorists in New 
York already carry limits higher 
than the current $5,000/10,000 
minimum. 


PROPOSE TO CODIFY 
FLORIDA INSURANCE LAWS 


state’s insurance laws has been 
introduced in the Florida Senate. It 
is the work of an interim insurance 
committee headed by Senator Henry 
S. Baynard. 


| BILL to rewrite and codify the 


FISCHER NAMED IN IOWA 


FISCHER has 

been selected by Governor 
Beardsley of Towa to succeed 
Sterling Alexander as Commissioner 
of Insurance for the state. His ap- 
pointment must be confirmed by the 
Senate and would become effective 
July 1. Mr. Fischer, who is active 
in Iowa politics, held the commis- 
sioner’s post from 1939 to 1947, 
when Commissioner Alexander was 
appointed. 


HARLES R. 
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STOCK FIRE UNDERWRITING—from page 18 


year which showed a rise of only 3%. Earned premiums 
in 1950 advanced 3% to keep pace with the 3% rise in 
fire losses and the pure incurred loss ratio (not including 
adjustment expenses) showed a half point decline to 
40.0%. With an estimated rise of a half point in ex- 
penses, the net result in 1950 on straight fire business 
almost exactly equaled the 1949 experience when the 
combined loss and expense ratio on the line was just 
fractionally under 85%. Experience in 1949 and 1950 
with a pure loss ratio of about 40% compares with an 
average pure loss ratio of about 52% for the preceding 
five years (1944-1948). On the average, claim adjust- 
ment expenses run about 6% of incurred losses so that 
the over-all loss ratio, including loss adjustment ex- 
penses, was 42.4% in 1950 and 49.3% for the last five 
years. With continuing inflation gradually pushing fire 
losses up, it is unlikely that underwriting returns in 
1951 will equal those of 1949 and 1950. However, the 
high level of earned premiums and the more rapid rise 
in written premiums should keep the line on a satis- 
factory basis in 1951. 


Extended Coverage 


It has long been contended that extended coverage in- 
surance is potentially the most hazardous line under- 
written by the fire companies. No natural barriers exist 
to confine or restrain the destructive storms that ex- 
tend over a large territory. Experience in 1950 more 
than proved the point. The November storm in the 
Northeastern section of the United States created more 
property damage claims than any single occurrence 
in the history of the fire insurance business and was 
responsible for the largest dollar loss since the San 
Francisco conflagration in 1906. The pure loss ratio 
jumped from the unusually low ratio of 37.1% in 1949 
to 91.8% in 1950 (as compared with 65.1% in 1944, the 
year of the preceding big blow). Moreover, experience 
varied markedly among companies, depending upon the 
concentration of risks in the affected territory and rein- 
surance coverage. Several large companies did not carry 
any reinsurance, while many others ran through their 
reinsurance limits. The net result was a variation in 
pure loss ratio for 1950 from under 45% to over 140%. 
Even on a five-year average basis, the variations ranged 
between 35% and nearly 80%. In a normal year claim 
adjustment expenses average about 12% of pure losses. 
Although 1950 was far from normal and because of the 
large number of losses the adjustment expenses were 


probably lower, we have continued to use the normal 
ratio for comparative purposes. On this basis, the in- 
curred loss ratio (including adjustment expenses) 
reached 102.8% in 1950 and stood at 63.9% for the 
five-year average. 


Automobile Experience 


Automobile volume written by the stock fire-marine 
companies has shown spectacular growth since World 
War II. From $170 million (14% of total volume) in 
1945 it shot up to $760 million (30% of total volume ) 
in 1950. Higher rates and high dollar values on record 
new car production were responsible for the record 
growth in premiums. In 1950, despite rate reductions, 
volume continued to climb but at a slower rate—l10% 
as compared with the 30% rise in 1949. 

The resumption of full scale driving after World War 
Il and the very substantial rise in cost of repairs and 
replacements jumped the incurred loss ratio (not includ- 
ing loss adjustment expenses) to 69% in 1945. There 
was moderate improvement in 1946, substantial im- 
provement in 1947 and 1948 and further improvement 
in 1949 to bring the pure incurred loss ratio down to 
38%, a record low. Experience in 1950 was remark- 
ably good with a loss ratio only 3% points higher at 
41.4%. Experience in 1950 did not reflect the full im- 
pact of the lower rates and rising costs which were en- 
countered only in the last quarter of the year. Both 
factors will be more fully in evidence in the 1951 ex 
perience with the loss ratio expected to continue to 
rise. However, with expenses on the line averaging less 
than 40%, net results in 1951 are expected to be on a 
satisfactory level. Claim adjustment expenses normally 
average about 10% of pure losses. On this basis, the 
ratio (including loss adjustment expenses) is 
estimated at 45.5% for 1950 and 48.3% for the five-year 


loss 
average. 


Inland Marine Experience 


Inland marine premiums advanced about 742% in 
1950 climaxing a steady rise from less than $30 million 
in 1933 to over $220 million last year. This tremendous 
growth in volume has increased the relative importance 
of the line from less than 5% to better than 8% of total 
business underwritten by stock fire-marine companies to 
vie with extended coverage and ocean marine for third 
place in importance. This growth reflects the trend to- 
ward broad flexible coverage, the high level of com- 
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Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 





AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
FLOATER CONTRACTS 
CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES. 
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That’s what the insured asks when he says— 
“I have a Boiler and Machinery policy on the 
equipment used in operating my laundry. 
Included among the objects insured are three 
extractors (drying machines). In the course of 
operation one of the extractors is improperly 
loaded and when brought up to speed is torn 


apart by excessive vibration. Flying pieces of 
the extractor strike other equipment in the 
vicinity, doing extensive damage. The damaged 
equipment includes a washing machine, not 
insured under the policy. Will my policy pay 
for the damage to the uninsured washing 
machine?” 


Makes you stop and think, doesn’t it? Don’t let the obvious fool you! 
Is it possible you are by-passing plenty of profitable Boiler and 
Machinery business because you feel it’s too technical? If Boiler and 
Machinery is your weak spot, ask the Advertising Department for 
your copy of the latest “True or False.” 
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mercial transportation, inflated dollar values and the in- 
creasing popularity of personal property floaters. 

On expanding volume, the over-all experience on in 
land marine remained very favorable until 1943 when 
the incurred loss ratio, exclusive of claim adjustment ex- 
penses, jumped to 53.3% around which level it re- 
mained for five years. In fact, the average for the five- 
year period ending with 1947 was exactly 53.3%. Ex- 
perience in 1948 was just six points better with a pure 
loss ratio of 47.3% and further improvement in 1949 
brought the pure loss ratio down to 43.6%. There was a 
slight rise in pure loss ratio in 1950 to 44.9%. With 
continuing inflation there probably will be some further 
rise in loss ratio but wit! relatively low expenses on the 
line experience should continue to be satisfactory. With 
claim adjustment expenses averaging about 9% of pure 
losses, the incurred loss ratio (including loss adjustment 
expenses) is estimated at 49.0% for 1950 and 53.5% 
for the five-year average. 
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Tornado 

For the first time in ten years tornado premiums 
showed an increase, up 13% to an estimated $12% 
million, just about half the volume written ten years 
ago. The decline since 1940 is due to switching to the 
broader extended coverage form which is reported as 
a separate classification. Underwriting experience has 
been generally unsatisfactory, the high loss ratios re- 
flecting inflated repair costs and an unsatisfactory re- 
lationship of insurance carried to the rapidly rising 
dollar value of property destroyed or damaged. Wide 
fluctuations in experience among companies and from 
year to year reflect the small volume, territorial dis- 
tribution of risks and varying reinsurar,ce arrangements. 

The pure loss ratio has averaged 93.8% for the last 
five years with only five carriers reporting an average 
under 80% and ten reporting pure loss ratios above 
100%. 


(Continued on the next page) 








FIRE 


-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— * RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED——— 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Aetna (Fire) ... $27,962 $29,914 $30,057 $31,995 59.5 49.9 39.3 39.5 
Agricultural Insurance ..... 390 6,587 5,371 5,541 6,106 60.2 49.1 44.6 38.0 
American Equitable ........ ve 7,845 8,552 8,808 8,060 52.7 46.5 40.1 40.7 
American Insurance ; 20,492 21,054 24,607 25,734 26,337 58.8 48.4 41.1 40.6 
Automobile Insuran-« 5 9,202 9,167 10,199 11,352 50.0 45.4 35.9 35.3 
Camden Fire oe, 964 7,850 6,981 7,518 7,744 57.5 48.9 41.4 40.3 
Connecticut Fire .. 25 7,754 9,090 9,521 9,911 51.0 49.1 40.9 41.3 
Continental Insurance ...... 21,: 28,481 33,617 33,536 30,660 51.4 38.7 38.5 
Fidelity-Phenix . Ky, 22,230 25,139 24,771 24,168 54.8 40.3 40.0 
Fire Association . Bre Se 7 9,857 10,886 11,362 8,683 498 418 418 
Fireman’s Fund ...... ; 21,370 25,871 27,777 45.6 40.4 
Firemen’s Insurance ; 25 18,470 20,445 21,632 44.9 40.2 
General of America ........ 2,077 12,135 2 14,695 16,514 36.2 33.5 28.2 
Glens Falls Insurance ...... 765 10,441 : 12,255 12,577 47.7 d 36.8 
Great American Insurance . . 19,999 ’ 24,713 26,979 47.9 3, 42.9 
Hanover Fire " 9,505 25 11,098 12,678 48.8 i 41.4 
Hartford Fire Nese 2,95 51,328 59. 61,156 63,949 44.6 38. 41.1 
(a) Home Insurance ... 5 3,05 96,502 Al: 90,202 90,406 49.4 39. 38.9 
Insurance Co. of N. A. .... , 26,874 30, 32,407 44,864 51.4 2: 39.8 
Liverpool & London & Globe 10,450 9,650 &2 8,866 8,329 40.7 
National Fire ........ 2 17,181 19,965 19,855 20,811 23,020 38.1 
National Union Fire . ; is 12,442 12,170 12,371 12,919 46.5 
New Hampshire Fire ... be 7,589 7,899 6,004 8,620 38.2 
Niagara Fire ry; ' 7. 10,259 12,294 11,732 11,672 37.7 
North British oo" 652 6,277 6,142 5,058 5,986 39.8 
North River ..... : ‘ 7.695 8,880 9.201 9,629 38.9 
Proett (Cone). oo ccccssss 307 12,849 15,063 15,778 16,424 41.3 
(b) Queen Insurance .. 7 11,948 10,897 12,905 12,114 40.8 
Royal Insurance ...... 895 10,144 9,223 9,759 9310 41.3 40.7 
St. Paul Fire & Marine ... , 13,927 15,077 16,007 17,540 42.4 44.4 
Springfield Fire & Marine 897 19,978 21,392 20,876 21,255 43.0 42.4 
Swiss Reinsurance ; : 57 19,431 20,081 21,587 22,374 45.5 43.7 
Travelers Fire a ia 5,27: 16,835 16,189 17,517 20,190 
United States Fire ..... ; rk. 12,769 15,727 16,285 16,980 
Westchester Fire ees 7,258 9,496 9,793 10,205 
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Totals & Averages $530,290 $614,462 $655,912 $675,039 $709,559 53.7 
Premium Earned .......... $425,186 $519,129 $589,769 $631,988 $650,945 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses) The over-all loss rat including claim adjustment 
expenses estimated at 6% of pure losses) would be: 1946, 57.0%; 1947, 57.1%; 1948, 514%; 1949, 42.9%; 1950, 42.4%; five-vear average, 49.3% 

(a) Figures for 1946 through 1948 embrace Home Fleet 

(b) 1949 premiums and loss ratio reflect combined figures of Queen, Seaboard Insurance and Capital Fire which were merged June 30, 1949 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN - *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) 7” TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 Aver. 
561 $4,923 $5,491 $6,479 t 52. 49.6 33. 78.4 52.9 
RR4 1,069 1,352 é ; 41.7 < 53.6 
1.691 1,780 2,002 45.1 
4,495 5,021 5,190 45.6 
2.206 2.599 
1,787 2,089 
1,575 1,832 
6,323 6,668 
4,822 5,238 
1,961 1,717 
4.574 5,341 
4,543 5,057 
3,606 4.121 
2,288 2,692 
4,334 5,378 


7) 


Aetna (Fire) ...... 
Agricultural Insurance 
American Equitable .. 
American Insurance . 
Automobile Insurance 
Boston Insurance a 
Camden Fire care 
Continental Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 

Fire Association 

Fireman’s Fund 

Firemen’s Insurance .. 
General of America 

Glens Falls Insurance 
Great American Insurance 
Hanover Fire ; : , : 2,005 
Hartford Fire .. 4 76 . 22 12,406 14,069 

(a) Home Insurance ..... 3,5; . 5, 17,581 18,962 

Insurance Co. of N. A. i 263 5, 5.775 8,448 

Liverpool & London & Globe 6 612 , 1,624 1,642 

National Fire ae 2; 3.5 3: 4,538 5,236 t 2. 

National Union ..... - 6: & 2,519 2,684 3,296 39.3 7 & 35.1 
North British .... ; 07 f 1,047 1,240 38.1 
North River 22 A6: 715 1,908 2,221 35.2 
Northwestern National 27 - r 2,100 2,431 33.8 
Phoenix (Conn.) , 77 : , 2,967 3,473 40.6 
(c) Providence Washington ‘ 318 ba: 1,466 2,605 33.8 
(b) Queen Insurance : ; 952 2,362 2,388 47.1 
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knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 


This man is your local U.S.F.&G. agent. He has spent years in studv and 


practice to thoroughly understand all forms of insurance protection. 


Proper insurance protection is vital to you and your business. It re- 


quires capable, profess:onal counsel. 





For instance, there are over 22 different policies for burglary protection 
alone. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
need? This man... your local U.S.F.&G. agent . . . knows! His advice 
is free. Consult him today. 





To get the name of your nearest U.S. F.&G. agent or for claim service in 





an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


— CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAW YER 
ee0ne7eee * * a * ee + 7. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





Extended Coverage — Continued 


wn 


Republic (Texas) .... 1,083 1,387 1,707 2,134 2,633 59.1 29.0 

Royal Insurance .... 1,737 1,695 1,640 1,786 1,837 39.0 64.5 5. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 1,787 2,193 2,862 3,208 3,554 53.4 63.6 : 49.7 
Springfield Fire & Marine 2,905 3,585 3,961 4,104 4,564 48.4 62.2 57. 49.2 
Swiss Reinsurance ... ; 2,366 3,017 3,368 3,703 4,057 23.5 46.4 28. 33.9 
Travelers Fire <e - 3,139 3,365 3,245 3,767 4,651 40.1 50.7 40. 35.0 
United States Fire 2,309 2,296 2,972 3,306 3,849 37.5 68.8 39; 35.6 
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Totals & Averages .. $88,609 $105,639 $118,638 $132,002 $151, 466 40.7 58.9 3. 37.1 
Premiums Earned ... $58,930 $78,880 $96,976 $112,463 $124,790 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including aon ment expenses). The over-all incurred loss ratio (including claim adjustment 
expenses estimated at 12% of pure losses) would be: 1946, 45.6%; 1947, 66 0% 1948, 49.1%; 1949, 41.6%; 1950, 102.8%; five-year average, 63.9% 
( tgures for 1946 through 1948 embrace Home Fleet 
(b) 1949 premiums and loss ratio reflect combined figures of Queen, Seaboard Insurance and Capital Fire which were merged Jun 1949 
) Providence Weshineton merged with Anchor on May 1, 1950 


MOTOR VEHICLE 


-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——, *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 

(Shown in Thousands) r —-TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 

947 1948 1949 1950 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Aver. 
Aetna (Fire) , $6,077 $6,189 $6, 577 $6,839 61.7 48.8 38.6 . 38.7 42.9 
Agricultural Insurance .. 7 y & 1,759 J 1,860 64.9 66.0 33.6 j 37.1 47.2 
Allstate Fire W213 1,339 7: 7,834 51.3 41.7 37.3 35.8 38.7 
American Automobile .. 115 ae 7,880 2,52 13,940 49.0 37.6 33.5 30. 364 35.7 
American Insurance .... d 7,175 9,050 6.3 59.7 50.5 45.9 49.9 
Automobile Insurance .. 695 3,283 16,358 & 795 59.1 44.9 37.2 30. 33.2 37.9 
Bankers & Shippers ‘ ,233 f 2,488 2,793 59.1 49.9 42.6 40.5 
Continental Insurance ... ; 497 13,362 i 5 5. 5: 47.2 
Emmco Insurance r 3 7; 10,343 3, , A 3. 58.0 
Employers’ Fire ; 87 3,11; 3,801 J 7 % 36.2 33.4 
Fidelity & Guaranty .... 3,365 , 6,746 2 5 . , 40.6 
Fidelity- Phenix bg 12,418 , 602 5. 3. 46.6 
Fire Association ...... . ] 7. 55. 43.3 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 9,888 . 43.9 
Firemen’s Insurance 5,748 8,2: 380 8,548 t 56. 48.2 
General Exchange 4, 29,95 5, 79,006 57. : 40.5 
General of America .... 822 . 5 7,524 33.6 
Glens Falls Insurance ..... 3, 37 75 5,403 39.3 
Great American Insurance 3,098 5.15 72 6,829 47.7 
Hanover Fire ..... 2, 3, 3, 3,606 44.2 
Hartford Fire : oe 3, 20, , 28,031 39.9 
(a) Home Insurance ..... 3,215 e 35 18,426 41.3 
Insurance Co. of N. A 985 995 14: 11,192 43.4 
Motors Insurance .. ; 3. 17: 2, 25,575 37.4 
National Fire . 5,2 k , 7,821 43.9 
National Union .. , & 2,35 3, 3,533 41.7 40.0 
Northern (N. Y.) , 3,12: ; 4,682 42.5 42.9 
Pacific Fire , AO 2 2,832 3,181 42.6 37. 40.5 
Potomac Insurance R3 692 : 2,480 29.3 ; 36.0 
Royal Insurance ‘ 4 2,3: 2,507 36.3 35. 42.5 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 5,05. j 10.425 10,706 44.7 38. 36.6 
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Service Fire . ' Rg, y 23,659 38,514 38,35 79.9 508 
Springfield Fire 7 Marine : “3862 4,190 4,500 515 62.5 ’ 38.6 
Standard (N. Y i. 2,071 1,887 1,837 2,35 72.5 43.9 39.0 
Travelers Fire .... } 7712 9 466 10,669 925 59.9 46.6 33.5 31.0 33.6 
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Totals & Averages $ 51,: $249,700 $316,614 $411, 520 $452,682 648 50.6 42.3 37.9 41.4 
Premiums Earned 20,: $202,071 $276,520 $340,173 $411,386 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses) over-all loss ratio (including claim adjustment 
expenses estimated at 10% of pure losses) would be: 1946 = 3% : 1947, 55.7%; 1948, 46 5%. 1909" “4 7%; 1950, 45.5%; five-year average, 48.3% 
(a) Figures for 1946 through 1948 embrace Home Fle 


INLAND MARINE 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) ——TO PREMIUMS EARNED- 

1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 Aver y 

Aetna (Fire) $5,367 $6,543 $6,735 $7,271 $8,006 5 52.6 45.7 41.1 428 
American Insurance 3,023 3,827 4,102 4,580 5,028 55.: 63.1 45.1 41.8 43.0 
Automobile Insurance 5,193 112 6,713 7,857 8,240 : 44.3 41.4 37.4 39.5 
Boston Insurance 979 235 1,875 K 2,359 3.5 35.0 46.6 52.1 478 
Camden Fire ; 1,320 ' 1,371 ” 1,389 3. 54.7 44.3 40.4 50.9 
Commercial Union Assurance 1,485 , 1,608 512 1,532 7 44.4 45.4 33.1 39.7 
Connecticut Fire 1,965 553 2,820 3, 3,152 ; 45.7 46.4 37.3 38.8 
Continental Insurance ... 2,498 3,205 3,960 4,198 54. 48.6 44.6 40.0 43.4 
Federal Insurance id 1,167 0S 1,334 1, ‘315 1,359 33. 68.1 42.5 37.1 41.9 
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THE GLENS FALLS 


AND ITS AGENTS 


PULL TOGETHER 





“Old and Tried’’ Organized 1849 
Popinj~ om 
7A Insurance Company 


GLENS FALLS. NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Inland Marine—Continued 











7-——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——, * RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) ——TO PREMIUMS EARNED——~ 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Aver. 
Fidelity & Guaranty ....... 1,132 1,357 1,415 1,488 1,626 49.7 49.5 50.2 40.7 45.2 46.7 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 2,208 2,860 3,725 3,979 3,722 60.1 52.6 42.2 38.7 42.6 45.3 
Fire Association ...... ane 1,710 2,070 2,368 2,504 2,202 55.6 49.1 468 46.3 49.9 49.0 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 6,036 6,919 8,843 10,270 11,142 517 53.6 50.8 50.0 44.3 49.4 
Firemen’s Insurance ...... 7 1,701 1,995 2,257 2,004 2,576 56.5 59.5 51.5 478 54.7 53.5 
General of America ..... 1,627 1,006 1,775 1,885 2,092 58.2 48.9 60.6 43.9 43.7 50.5 
Glens Falls Insurance ..... 1,849 2,103 2,383 2,808 3,167 53.6 578 52.5 39.8 44.2 48.3 
Great American Insurance 1,754 2,000 2,682 3,208 3,687 59.6 52.7 51.6 52.4 57.1 54.5 
TE ME esivecndiess 1,121 1,261 1,381 1,494 1,484 60.3 53.1 45.6 36.8 46.3 47.5 
Hartford Fire ..... Seateae 7,6A2 10,176 11,513 12,658 13,055 63.4 62.9 51.8 48.0 51.4 54.3 
(a) Home Insurance .. 12,296 12,803 15,462 16,899 17,833 56.8 47.4 48.7 41.5 414 464 
Insurance Co. of N. A. . 8,537 9,600 8,755 9,808 12,286 48.8 56.7 35.8 45.9 43.6 46.0 
National Fire ......... ¥4 2,330 2,424 2,576 2,568 2,827 62.4 57.9 48.1 46.3 44.3 $1.1 
National Union .......... 1,894 2,374 2,342 2,447 2,195 52.2 61.1 48.3 50.0 50.4 52.3 
Sarre 1,815 1,104 420 627 633 54.0 37.2 3.6 38.5 40.8 43.3 
Northern Assurance ........ 946, 1,090 1,020 1,059 1,232 63.1 51.4 44.4 45.1 47.3 49.9 
Phoenix (Conn.) ........ 3,257 4,231 4,674 4,971 5,223 56.7 45.7 46.5 37.1 38.8 43.9 
(c) Providence Washington 2,736 3,478 3,949 4,151 4,556 54.6 56.1 53.1 49.0 49.0 51.9 
Royal Insurance ........ 946 947 1,110 1,111 1,190 49.6 37.4 50.8 49.1 43.8 46.0 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 4,582 5,400 5,898 5,981 8,227 58.9 56.0 51.9 43.1 46.3 50.3 
Security of New Haven 1,002 1,162 1,073 789 866 68.7 63.3 45.4 39.1 48.1 52.9 
Springfield Fire & Marine 2,115 1,870 1,978 1,998 2,180 61.3 60.7 41.9 44.9 42.4 49.8 
Standard Marine 1,197 1,279 1,520 1,390 1,247 46.5 53.5 67.6 53.6 52.2 548 
Travelers Fire , 3,490 3,914 4,004 5,104 5,644 52.9 47.2 44.8 44.0 46.2 46.6 
United States Fire .. : 1,072 1,305 1,678 2,057 1,888 53.1 76.2 50.6 43.5 46.4 52.0 
Westchester Fire veute 1,070 1,294 1,642 2,105 1,932 53.4 74.5 49.6 43.6 468 51.7 
Totals & Averages $99,062 $114,302 $126,961 $139,378 $149,969 55.0 53.4 47.3 43.6 44.9 48.1 
Premiums Earned .......... $84,504 $103,155 $120,859 $130,887 $138,874 
* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not in —_ 9 é ag nt expenses). The over-all loss ratio (including claim adjustment 
expenses estimated at 9% of pure losses) would be: 1946, 60%; 194 ; 1948, 51.5%; 1949, 47.5%; 1950, 49.0%; five-year average, 52.5% 
(a) Figures for 1946 through 1948 embrace Home Fleet 
(c) Providence Washington meracd with Anchor on May 1, 1950 
Aetna (Fire) ' $752 $668 $547 $541 $591 50.7 92.5 76.1 499 2489 99.3 
Agricultural Insurance — 126 141 66 47 51 61.1 99.0 96.6 82.3 165.6 95.7 
American Equitable .. 114 88 76 73 57 70.2 1510 116.7 68.4 58.1 97.3 
American Insurance ........ 513 417 22 271 He 41.5 1136 107.2 59.7 2554 1189 
Automobile Insurance ...... 87 88 74 59 55 61.1 205.0 73.1 73.1 280.2 1264 
Commercial Union Assurance 85 82 63 55 47 73.7 1628 94.4 92.1 664 101.1 
Continental Insurance ..... 994 1,033 1,044 21 777 49.4 89.7. 105.2 57.6 135.9 84.9 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... ia 839 858 923 809 676 51.5 92.0 1008 81.9 146.1 91.8 
Fireman's Raa 170 156 147 137 193 54.1 138.7 76.5 11.0 4118 165.6 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 296 287 248 202 175 63.8 113.2 93.8 67.1 1459 93.1 
General of America ees 123 94 82 67 67 38.1 123.0 52.2 298 82.0 64.2 
Glens Falls Insurance ...... 129 95 92 86 83 48.6 1254 81.5 70.5 129.3 88.3 
Great American Insurance 327 197 200 166 226 53.7 145.1 111.6 86.6 2718 121.1 
Hanover Fire ; eae 193 281 72 247 217 45.5 81.7 46.3 70.2 277.3 95.4 
Hartford Fire F , 1,378 1,311 1,111 982 1,205 65.3 102.6 66.4 58.2 105.0 80.0 
(a) Home Insurance 1,979 1,882 1,371 575 649 58.5 98.2 90.5 65.6 2174 94.5 
Insurance Co. of N. A. 125 342 265 150 339 49.1 68.0 90.0 2.5 74.6 74.3 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 165 100 112 5 59 60.2 89.3 1764 55.0 86.9 96.5 
Liverpool & London & Globe 95 61 78 48 53 1110 239.9 81.0 68.6 100.1 1188 
Millers National ... 102 98 95 95 90 53.3 64.3 81.8 28.8 43.2 54.9 
Milwaukee Mechanics . i 94 91 79 64 56 638 113.2 93.8 67.1 1459 93.1 
National Fire . 723 566 364 190 485 50.7 109.7 1042 80.3 102.0 89.0 
National Union 149 163 136 98 177 51.5 155.1 89.9 72.9 60.7 84.8 
Northern Insurance R4 66 64 47 19 57.1 110.1 133.6 . 110.2 81.2 
North River .. 117 161 106 89 82 76.6 1265 99.3 59.7 111.2 95.1 
Northwestern National . 126 99 20 26 17 541 782 82 833 1416 798 
Ohio Farmers ......... 85 66 94 97 92 78.1 107.0 1418 14.0 68.5 80.7 
Phoenix (Conn.) <i ; 150 116 126 74 80 686 1623 1378 105.5. 1670 1249 
Royal Insurance ws 99 65 89 53 59 111.0 239.9 81.1 77.3 100.1 119.7 
St. Paul Fire & Marine . 466 443 415 425 468 62.3 101.1 43.4 95.5 %.3 79.9 
Springfield Fire & Marine 376 354 225 171 204 53.9 90.5 88.6 67.0 196.5 92.4 
Swiss Reinsurance ‘ 192 211 191 166 159 68.1 195.1 151.5 54.6 1129 117.2 
Travelers Fire ; 141 113 76 66 97 97.5 1559 1066 66.1 258.7 134.5 
United States Fire 274 164 181 155 141 70.2 120.1 101.7 58.7. 111.2 91.4 
Westchester Fire 127 60 112 94 86 744 1245 1001 57.9 113.0 93.3 
Totals & Averages 5 $11,795 $11,017 $9,466 $7,341 $8,276 58.1 107.3 91.4 67.0 157.5 93.8 
Premiums Earned $12 400 $12,057 $11,147 $9,755 $8,942 
* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including ad ustment expe nse Th ail incurred loss ratio (including claim adjustment 


expenses estimated at 10% of pure losses) would be: 1946, 63.9%; 1947, 118.0% 1948, 1 0.59 b; ‘1949, 7.3% ; 1950, 173.2%; five-year average, 1032%. 
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““Unforeseen events . . . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Peas aren’t people 


People are different—all of them. You can never 
predict when a person — perhaps one of your own 
employees—will suddenly step out of line and 
do a dishonest act. 

Abscondings, embezzlements and other em- 
ployee defections have ruined or embarrassed 
many a business. For all employers run the risk 
of financial loss from employees’ dishonesty. It 
is up to the employer to protect his interests. 

A blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond arms a 
company against possibility of loss from employee 


dishonesty. You can get a Fidelity Bond to cover 
every person on your payroll, whether your 
business is large or small. You can get a Fidelity 
Bond in any amount you need. And when you do 
get one of these bonds, you are investing in guar- 
anteed honesty—the best policy for any business. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. 
He'll be glad to give you details about a Fidelity 
Bond fitted to your own requirements. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 





Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more and larger blanket Fidelity Bonds 











Editors’ Corner—from page |2 


*** In our March issue we pub- 
lished an article entitled “Home 
Office and Local Trial Counsel” by 
Frank Van Orman. It aroused con- 
siderable interest and a_ certain 
amount of controversy. Two of the 
letters we received follow. The first 
was written by William F. Little, 
Evansville, Indiana, attorney; the 
second is from Chauncey E. Brock- 
way of the Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
legal firm of Brockway, McKay and 
Brockway : 


“The writer carefully examined 
the article entitled ‘Home Office and 
Local Trial Counsel,’ which appeared 
in Best’s Insurance News (March, 
1951). Having been one of those, 
to use the author’s exact words, 
‘species, local counsel’ for some 
twenty years before illness drove 
me from the field, my emotional 
reactions to this article were defi- 
nitely fast—and mixed. First, I was 
joyous; next I was beset with be- 
wilderment ; finally I surrendered to 
miserable melancholy. 

“T was joyous at these classics: 
‘It is his (local counsel’s) responsi- 


bility to analyze the facts, apply the 
law, draw the pleadings, take the 
depositions and prepare for trial. 
It is local counsel who opens to the 
jury, examines and cross-examines 
brilliantly, sums up, and takes the 
verdict.’ 

“Then my joy became practically 
unconfined when I was praised with 
these lavish bestowals from my home 
office counsel: ‘This great volume 
of insurance litigation is handled 
smoothly, efficiently, and for the 
most part successfully. This is a 
great credit to the lawyers from coast 
to coast and home office counsel 
agree that local counsel has done a 
grand job.’ 

“But then, just as I was about to 
rise from my sick bed and tear my 
shirt once again for the dear old 
home office, bingo, the author of this 
tawdry tome threw the book at me, 
and I quote him: ‘Lawyers fees have 
gone up steadily just as has every- 
thing else. I do not suggest that the 
present level of fees is out of line 
with the reasonable value of profes- 
sional services, but I do want to 
make the point that the insurance 
companies are becoming price con- 
scious.’ Ask any ‘local counsel’ when, 


since the beginning of time, weren’t 
insurance companies price con- 
scious ? 

“Anyway, the author continues: 
‘Lawyers charge differently and I 
expect to see changes in representa- 
tion which reflect a trend from ex- 
pensive to less expensive counsel. 
Younger counsel on the way up will 
receive more cases than heretofore.’ 

“I wonder how much the ‘less 
expensive counsel’ will actually cost 
the company after some old pro 
ambulance chaser gives him a good 
going over before the ‘twelve good 
men and true’? I wonder how much 
‘up’ in the verdicts there will be as 
the insurance companies daily throw 
more cases to ‘younger counsel on 
the way up’? 

“But the author isn’t through with 
us more expensive local counsel yet. 
He continues : “No doubt home office 
counsel on occasion deal directly 
with local counsel, and on special 
matters the two may work together 
rather closely. But the larger picture 
is a multitude of individual relation- 
ships which do not include home 
office counsel except in a sense they 
are the men behind the scenes. To 
put it bluntly, I am not sure there 





Monarch Fire Insurance Company 


Corporate Office: 320 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





ASSETS 
*Bonds 
Government 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank Sima a Meacn etees 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 


Cash and bank deposits 


Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less rein- 
surance premiums due 
to other companies 

Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due from 
other companies 


Other admitted assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


381,739.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1950 (New York Basis) 


Unearned premium re- 


serve 
$2,942,358.04 
justment 


Reserve 


Reserve for all other lia- 


bilities 

1,046,061.00 Contingency 
Capital 
410,071.85 sonnine 
Surplus 


192,797.59 


189,404.46 
17,226.13 


$4,797,919.07 


Insurance 


Losses in process of ad- 


for taxes 


reserve 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of 
Commissioners. 
000.00 are deposited as required by law 


LIABILITIES 
$2,276,212.04 


345,143.00 
71,260.85 


; 27,784.30 
.$ 29,979.04 


819,336.00 
1,228,203.84 


2,077,518.88 


$4,797,919.07 


Securities carried at $210, 





CLEVELAND 
320 Bulkley Bidg. 





CINCINNATI 
1423-1424 Carew Tower 


PHILADELPHIA 
436 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Bivd 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine St. 
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Damage 





© Workmen's Compensation 


© Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage 


® Automobile Bodily Injury and Property 
Automobile Fire, Theft and Collision 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Bod- 
ily Injury and Property Damage 


A Multiple Line 
Participating Stock Compan 


Established in 1922 


Damage 


Plate Glass 
storm 
we H 


» AAA 


“A Strong Legal Reserve Stock Company” 


Elevator Bodily Injury and Property 
Comprehensive Liability 


Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

Forgery Bonds 

Burglary, Robbery and Theft 

Fire and Allied Lines including Wind 


HOOVER. President end Cheirman 


Emplouers 
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is any relationship worthy of the 
name between home office counsel 
and local counsel.’ 

“Now I don’t know what the 
experience or background of the 
author might have been, nor was | 
ever privileged to represent his com- 
pany. But I do know that with the 
companies for whom I worked, I 
definitely had a relationship with my 
general counsel. Or maybe, I just 
thought I did. Three words describe 
that relationship: harmony, coopera 
tion, efficiency. Were this not true, 
no lawyer could ever go into the 
hurly burly of a courtroom to try to 
win a verdict for his company or at 
least cut down the size of the amount 
against him. His proposed strategy 
and planning must have home office 
approval in advance. Were not the 
strategy of the pleadings, the trial 
procedure, the proposed weakness 
and strength of the opposition’s case 
and of its own fully and frankly 
discussed between the home office 
and the trial lawyer, the insurance 
company would really be pouring 
money down the drain on local 
counsel, and said local counsel should 
have their collective heads examined 


For May, 1951 


“So the second of my emotional 
reactions—that of being beset with 
bewilderment—I believe I have 
demonstrated before my jury—the 
readers of Best. 

“However, the author was not 
content just to leave me emotionally 
unstrung. He had to drive me to 
miserable melancholy, definitely of 
the neurotic, if not psychotic type. 
Here are a few of the wavs he did it: 

‘Contrary to popula. impression, 
the insurance companies do not bene- 
fit by long delays between the com- 
mencement of the suit and its trial. 
For the last decade this country 
has suffered from inflation, and 
although it may not have occurred 
to most of my readers, one of the 
most expensive aspects of inflation, 
so far as the insurance companies are 
concerned, is the steady increase in 
value while they were awaiting trial 
of suits in which unliquidated dam- 
ages are sought. The cases are de- 
layed in the courts for a year or two 
years or even longer so that the 
ultimate cost to the insurance com- 
pany can be measured in many mil- 
lions of dollars. Local counsel can 
be of service by actively supporting 


reforms in the administration of the 
courts generally and in the handling 
of trial calendars particularly. They 
might well study what has been 
done in New Jersey where Mr 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt has com 
pletely eliminated congestion in the 
trial calendars.’ 

“Any time I was instructed to put 
a case at issue by my boss, she went 
at issue just as fast as | could paddle 
to the court house. | relieved the 
congestion of the trial calendar and 
even the congestions on the chest of 
the Court, simply by filing a simple 
little answer to the complaint deny 
ing all (including the fact that an in 
surance company was defending that 
lawsuit). I can think of no faster 
way to get my client stuck and stuck 
good than to rush right in and say: 
‘May it please the Court, we don’t 
care what plaintiff's counsel wani 
We want to get before that plaintiff's 
jury quick, so we can establish our 
liability quick. We want to get it 
over with.’ I always found the Court 
completely cooperative. That way, 
I'll guarantee there will be no con 
gestion of the trial docket. The only 


Continued on the next page 








Editors’ Corner—Continued 


congestion | can think of is in the 
office of the cashier at the home office 
as he demoniacally draws drafts to 
his company’s judgment creditors. 
Then when he home each 
evening tired, exhausted and hand- 
sore, he mutters to himself a slightly 
compensatory statement to the effect 
that once more he has helped to stop 
the inflationary trends at company 
headquarters— there, they are about 
out of funds 
“However, my 


goes 


author 
doesn’t stop making my melancholy 
at this point. He 


favorite 


more miserable 


effective 


protection 








Hook and Ladder Used by the Voluoner Department. 





Nowhere is the efficiency 


continues: ‘] suggest that fee bills 
be quite detailed and show as a mini- 
imum the work done, the time spent, 
and the unusual problems if any 
The insurance companies expect to 
pay the fair and reasonable value of 
a lawyer's services, but the burden 
of proof is on the lawyer.’ 

‘Mr. Author, we foot soldiers try 
sustain our burden of 
proof or should | say 
rately, carry our crosses’ I know | 
didn’t keep time sheets day after 
day exactly for my health, because 
I’m pretty sick now. I didn’t send 
itemized statements, sometimes four 


our best to 


more accu 


pages long, believe it or not, just 


evident than in its superb fire fighting equ 


year brings new and better methods of elimir 


hazards and each year brir 


insurance protection 


3s new and better fire 


With more than one hundred and forty-six years of 


experience in developing proper protection, 


takes pride in the up-tc 


agents give policyholders 


Caledonian 


the-minute service that its 


the Caledonian insurance Company 


1805 


Founded 


Executive Offices * Hartford, Conn, 


to use our embossed stationery and 
show how rich we were getting as 
we gouged our companies. We were 
extremely lucky, | realize. We got 
most of our bills through, and paid in 
toto. There was a little griping now 
and then, that | admit. But my com 
panies’ Brass never let their foot 
soldiers down. They worked it out 
on a rather simple formula. It was 
this: the guy that the 
around here, gets paid 


does work 

‘But here the scorcher 
from my favorite author, and | 
quote: ‘Insurance companies are in- 
clined to look with 
counsel who telephone on Friday 
afternoon to report the case is No. 
1 on Monday’s That, 
my friends is the ultimate in under 
statement. Let ‘local counsel’ pull 
that little trick just twice, on the 
company’s Brass, and I'll buy his 
shingle pretty darned 
burnt wood. 


comes 


disfavor on 


calendar.’ 


cheap—as 


“Finally, my favorite author 
knocked me cold with this one: ‘My 
advice to local counsel is to take the 
long view. To think of themselves 
as representing the insurance indus- 
try and remember that for most 
practical purposes, they have a law- 
yer for a client.’ 

“We who are about to die salute 
you, Mr. Author, for those senten 
tious sentiments, as we are about to 
the bar. In my lifetime | 
couldn’t worry too much about the 


cross 


long view or the short view, I was 
too darned busy trying to do the 
best job I knew how for my com 
pany. I was trying to get the whole 
picture from the adjuster, from the 
witnesses, from the physical facts, 
learn a little relevant law, prepare 
pleadings, figure strategy, and kee 
my home office completely informed 
as to what 1 was doing. | had to 
determine the question of liability, 
the potential of plaintiff's recovery, 
advisability of offers of settlement, 
and the right psychological time to 
make them, try to read the mental 
processes of the opposition and the 
economic conditions surrounding the 
plaintiff and his counsel, etc. I 
repeat, I had no time to worry about 
the long view. I had a lot of work 
to do. I knew full well my Boss 
was a lawyer too—that was swell. 
We always could talk shop with the 

greatest of ease. 
“Now I believe, in fact I know, | 
could have taken my favorite author’s 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





pontifical pronouncements with the 
greatest of ease—and profited there- 
from too. I could take them pro- 
vided he could dish them out—not 
to the whole wide insurance world, 
but just very, very quietly to a brother 
lawyer. After all, what guy who 
is even slightly human, wants to 
have his innermost trade 
bared so baldly and brazenly to the 
unsophisticate, the unitiate and the 
non-esoteric ?” 
Signed William F. Little 


secrets 


“T have just read with considerable 
interest the article by Mr. Frank 
Van Orman on the subject, ‘Home 
Office and Local Trial Counsel.’ 

“As local counsel for a number 
of insurance companies, I do not 
pretend to know what the general 
counsel can possibly know about the 
community at large, but I imagine 
that you can multiply the local com- 
munity by as many local communi- 
ties as there are in the country, 
and get a pretty fair cross section. 

“When Mr. Van Orman says, 
‘The insurance companies can no 
longer afford litigation or as much 
litigation as they now have.” I seri- 
ously question his premise—for the 
reason that if insurance companies 
discontinue trying cases in the 
courts, it means that the lawyer or 
lawyers in the community who han- 
dle cases on a contingent fee basis 
will take anything and everything 
and will make settlements on the 
basis of nuisance values, and, eventu- 
ally, costs will far exceed the cost 
of litigation. 

“Several years ago a representa- 
tive of an organization, for whom 
I had done work for many years, 
told me that his costs had risen so 
high,—this was in the days before 
inflation had hit, as it has at the 
present time,—that he had made up 
his mind to try every case for a time, 
regardless of the outcome. In three 
years time he had reduced the dam- 
age claims from six percent of gross 
receipts, to two percent in his ter- 
ritory. 

“T well remember trying a case 
which we knew had been taker on 
a contingent fee basis, and in which 
the plaintiff's counsel offered to take 
three hundred dollars. We tried the 
case, and won it. It is expensive 
for an attorney to lose cases, in 
a court, which he has on a contingent 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 


companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 


leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
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fee basis. And, when he knows that 
it is not going to be settled, merely 
to avoid a law suit, he will not 
take that kind of a case, but will 
advise the client that he does not 
have a legal claim. 

“We all are complaining about 
relatively costs remain about 
the same. The recipients of wages 
and salaries in 1929 received 19.5% 
of the national income. For the first 
nine months of 1950, the recipients 
of wages and salaries received 20.2% 
of the national income. And, if you 
carry this out, by taking certain 
segments of society, you will find 
that the recipients of wages and 
salaries in manufacturing industries 
approximately the same 
percentage of the national income. 
\nd then, if you go over into the 
iron and steel portion of manufac- 
turing, you will find that it is the 
same. The automobile industry has 
increased slightly more than some 


costs; 


received 


other segments of the wage and 
salary group. 

“Somehow or other this phase ig¢ 
not emphasized or is not even talked 
about by the orthodox economists; 
And, while I do not have access té 
the figures, my guess is that you 
will find that the percentage of ac- 
cident claims paid by the insurance 
companies to the national income, 
or let us say to the total income of the 
insurance companies, would be about 
the same 

“The number of dollars paid out 
naturally will be much higher, that's 
where have the inflated dollar 
with decreasing purchasing 
power 

“T started out to comment only 
upon the cost of litigation. I think 
the cost of non-litigation would rap 
idly increase, if the insurance com 
panies tuok the 
defending or of settling more easily.” 


Signed C. E, Brockway 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIO 


Companies 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 


Total Admitted 


Capital 


Assets 


Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 


$12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 


1,000,000. 
1,000,000. 
2,000,000. 
1,500,000. 
1,000,000. 


100,000. 


10,147,710. 

9,795,730. 
26,621,995. 
34,858,112. 
39,807,677. 


425,988. 


6,856,269. 3,291,441. 


6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
17,269,325. 9,352,670. 
26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
30,226,458. 9,581,219. 


24,127. 401,861. 
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BOOKLETS 
P62—Modern Payroll Service 


Computing an employee's wages is be- 
coming a more and more complex operation 
what with the various ded 
rates and ever-increasing local and Federal 
report requirements. Not only does the 
personnel engaged in such work receive high 
remuneration but the turnover in such em- 
ployees is large and expensive. This brochure 
describes a service for providing you with 
all the accounting records needed at the 
time you need them. One of the features 
stressed is that only a few impartial and 
disinterested persons have access to your 
payroll figures. 





P63—How to Simplify Your paper 
Work 


This booklet describes a process for mak- 
ing copies of paper work quickly, cheaply 
and easily. It is a method which is designed 
to eliminate much clerical labor, insure 
privacy, prevent errors and create eco- 
nomical office systems. It will be found help- 
ful in making copies of records, letters, 
reports, drafts, etc., in transferring data 
from one record to another, in those cases 
where it is an advantage to copy a form 
as well as its text and wherever it is desirable 
to decentralize the copying routine or to 
supplement a current copying system. 


P64—Time and Office Work 


One of the basic raw materials from 
which an office makes its “product” is 
time. In business today it is the critical 
factor and executives utilize every device 
and service that will help them to organize 
and save time. This booklet considers every 
facet of the office in its relationship to 
time; time and the executive, time and the 
office worker, time and the file, time and 
the letter, time and the desk, etc. 


P65—Movable Metal Walls 


When an organization grows, there very 
often arises the problem of office layout. 
What may have been the best office plan 
in the past has become outmoded and 
management may be faced with extensive 
and expensive alterations. One of the 
solutions offered is movable partitions used 
in separating work spaces. This booklet is 
a complete catalogue of what one com- 
pany has to offer. 
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NEW FILING EQUIPMENT 


EMINGTON RAND has re- 

cently announced the availability 
of a new approach to the handling 
of large card file installations; elec- 
tro-mechanical, continuous-tray fil- 
ing and finding equipment. 

The new device, known as 
“Conve-Filer,” is controlled by a 
directional pedal-switch which acti- 
vates a mechanism to bring each 
filing tray, as desired, to a point 
directly in front of the file operator. 
It is estimated that a reduction of up 
to 30% in personnel operating hours 
may be obtained by using this equip- 
ment. The new machine has been 
extensively tested in actual use by 
one of the larger insurance com- 
panies in the country with completely 
satisfactory results. 

When equipped with the 2%” x 3” 
cards used for many extensive rec- 
ords, especially by insurance com- 
panies, the “Conve-Filer” helds 
nearly 200,000 cards. This unit is 
85146” long, 30” deep and 3734” 
high overall. Conve-Filers for 
5” x 3”, 6” x 4", 8” x 5”, 8” x 6” and 
tabulating card size are also to be 
available. The unit occupies little 
more space than regular card filing 
equipment and may even reduce the 
total working area required since 
extra tables and desks are made un- 
necessary. 

OFFER OF STATIONERY 

1 ERALD PAGE, a Red Cross 

worker in Korea from Santa 
Anita, California, is probably regret- 
ting he ever told the United Press 
there was a shortage of writing paper 
and stationery among the troops. 

Before the ink was dry on the 
story, American industry deluged 
local Red Cross offices with offers 
and some large national concerns 
including one brewery sent millions 
of pieces of stationery. 

One company, the Sheppard En- 
velope Co. of Worcester offered to 
send to Worcester men at the front 
a copy of the local paper with a 
dozen Envo-Letters ‘similar to V- 
Mail but larger). 

While Sheppard can’t send your 
local paper to your friends and rela- 
tives, they'll still be glad to send the 
dozen Envo-Letters free if you'll 
put the name and APO address on a 
postcard as well as your own name 
and address. 


EMPLOYEE FEEDING 


HIS newly published 92 page 

manual covers policies and pro- 
cedures for setting up and operating 
an efficient employee feeding facility. 
It is designed for industrial plants, 
insurance companies, banks, depart- 
ment stores, hospitals, colleges, 
schools and other institutions under- 
taking employee feeding for the first 
time, or desiring to check their cur- 
rent operations for improvements 
and economies. It is arranged to be 
of service to top executives and cafe- 
teria managers alike; and its ma- 
terial may be applied to defense and 
wartime emergency feeding require- 
ments as well as to ordinary peace- 
time conditions. 

The main sections of this prac- 
tical book by John W. Stokes in- 
clude: The food organization, loca- 
tion, equipment, purchasing, receiv- 
ing, storage, food preparation, cook- 
ing, menu-making, sanitation, food 
cost control, labor cost control, ac- 
counting records and statements, 
food trucks and other services, de- 
veloping patronage and sales volume, 
care of equipment, and preventive 
maintenance. The manual includes 
27 charts, floor plans and typical 
forms, and other supplementary ma- 
terial which make it a practical guide 
in day-to-day operations or when 
orienting new employees. 

The author is a management con- 
sultant, for several years operated 
a well known system of restaurants 
and was president of the Massachu- 
setts Restaurant Association. 

Published by Edmund S. Whitten, 
Inc., 216 Tremont Street, Boston 
16, Mass.: $3.00 per copy. 


Wt Lowen 
TOWNSEND 


"| need a $20 raise, boss. The doctor said | 
had to start eating meat at least once a week.” 
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"I find that I can 
accomplish more in less time 
and with less effort." 


",.,.has truly changed typing * "The machine has 
from work to pleasure." ", far surpassed my expectations 
, in smoothness of operation 
and mechanical perfection." 


Take the Word of Fortunate Secretaries 


now using the Underwood All Electric Typewriter’ 


"We tested every ".,.so little effort required. 


available electric typewriter I am not nearly as tired 
side-by-side before making as in the old days. 
our purchase from you." Makes typing a pleasure." 


And Now...Two More Sensational Features: 


1. New Electric Margins 


set from keyboard . . . are fast, easy, positive! 


2. New Internal Cushioning 
gives you quieter, more restful typing. 


Why not make your secretary happy with an 
Underwood All Electric? 


The proof is a demonstration in your office, on 
your own work... with your secretary, Mail 
the coupon...today. Or, call LExington 2-7000. 


Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation — > One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ypewriters ... Adding V *s... Accounti . 
ype 2 dding Machines Accounting Please arrange for a demonstration. 


Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons ° es - 
I $ () Please send descriptive literature. 


One Park Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 7 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada Name __ 


Sales and Service Everywhere : Company _ 





Street _ 


%* Excerpts above are from many unsolicited 
letters received by Underwood Corporation. 


UNDERWOOD ~AW Leche TYPEWRITER °° iobR ths Terres: 














THE BOOKMASTER 


HESE two bvook-ends will hold firmly 

anything from a single leaflet to a 
dozen books of various sizes, constantly 
presenting a neat, trim appearance. The 
book-ends are 4144” wide, 234” deep and 
43,” high and weigh only about one 
pound. Weight is not necessary for hold- 
ing as the ends are joined together by a 
+3” canvas band that winds upon an 
Finvisible spring roller, thus maintaining 
“constant tension. Only one hand is neces- 
‘sary to insert a book between the ends. 
When one volume is lifted out, the book- 
‘ends are automatically drawn together, 
holding the others in a vertical position. 
WUnhconditionally guaranteed by the Lordell 


peo 





EXECUTIVE CHECKWRITER 


THIS executive checkwriting machine 

is suitable for while 
traveling since it may be dismounted from 
its base and carried in the attractive 
wallet type case which comes with each 
machine. It imbeds acid-proof ink into 
the fibres of the check in two colors; 
symbols in black and figures in red. 
Finish is of hammered bronze. A product 
of the Marcy F. Roderick Company. 


home use or 
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POLICY WALLET 


HE Redi-Record Products Company 

has designed this policy wallet for 
year-round good will promotion—on a 
client’s birthday, at Christmas or on any 
other appropriate occasion. Made of 
simulated leather, it measures 5” x 12” 
and has eight printed envelopes for 
policies or other valuable papers. Ample 
expansion is provided for and the absence 
of laces, rings or gadgets makes for more 
durable construction. The wallets are 
available in brown or black, gold decorated 
and gold imprinted with firm name and 
address. Each is individually gift boxed. 


AIR CONDITIONER 


HIS smal! portable air conditioning 

unit operating on the water evaporation 
principle is available in two sizes to meet 
the requirements of large or small offices. 
Entirely self-contained, the smaller unit 
is 10% inches in diameter and 13 inches 
high. The larger unit takes only a little 
more space. In addition to cooling and 
filtering the air, the unit humidifies, keeps 
dust from settling and is said to help 
provide relief for asthma and hay fever 
sufferers. It can also be used to deodorize 
the air if this is desired. No plumbing or 
other installation is required. A product 
of the Alumalloyn Engineering Company. 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 


GTANDARD brand cigarettes may now 
“be used as an advertising medium for 
prospects or at conventions and sales 
meetings. In addition to the advertising 
on the package, each cigarette is indi- 
vidually printed with your name or 
initial. The cigarettes, ten packages to a 
carton, are packed by Your Name Ciga- 
rettes Company in heavy foil sealed with 
parafhn to keep the moisture in the 
tobacco for up to a year. As few as 
twenty-five cartons may be ordered at a 
price not much greater than the cost of 
the cigarettes at retail. 
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AUTOMATIC STENCIL CUTTING 


N THE forefront among the 

country’s biggest users of repro- 

ductions of all kinds of letters, 
records and other documents, insur- 
ance companies are watching with 
interest a move for general ‘mechani- 
zation’ of one of their biggest prob- 
lems in this field of paperwork. 
Stencil cutting—on a typewriter or 
by the hand labors of artist and 
draftsman—is being taken over by 
the machine. 


Thousands of Hours 


In, limited use but well past the 
experimental stages is an electronic 
device which cuts stencils entirely 
automatically and in a few minutes. 
That’s a development that is causing 
more than one big insurance firm to 
check carefully on the thousands 
upon thousands of hours spent an- 
nually just in the efforts of clerical 
workers, artists and draftsmen to 
prepare the necessary stencils for 
the companies’ millions of bulletins, 
charts, maps, graphs, form letters 
and other reproductions. 

This automatic stencil cutter, 
which handles anything from straight 
type to complicated drawings, repro- 
ductions from multi-colored adver- 
tising layouts, and highly detailed 
graphs, has just been developed for 
general commercial and institutional 
use by Times Facsimile Corporation 

Known as stenafax, the equipment 
employs an electric scanning device 
to cut forms, engineering drawings, 
line drawings, letters, etc. on vinyl 
plastic stencils of unusual durability 
(for the mimeographing of upwards 
of 10,000 copies on standard equip- 
ment). 

Although it is probably both the 
fastest and generally the most eco- 
nomical means of mass reproduc- 
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tions, mimeographing has an element 
which has always been of concern to 
large users; preparation of the sten- 
cils is laborious and time-consuming. 

One of the world’s largest insur- 
ance companies has just completed 
an investigation of the new me- 
chanical equipment and a, survey of 
its present mimeographing activities. 
These studies disclose that more than 
11,000 hours of clerks’, artists’ and 
draftsmen’s time was consumed in 
cutting stencils for mimeographing 
during 1950 in the home office of 
this company. Many additional 
hundreds of hours were similarly 
expended in its fifty branch offices. 

This 11,000 hours of home office 
time was used to cut the 45,000 
stencils required for an average 
year’s requirements of over 12,000,- 
000 mimeographed copies of letters, 
bulletins, maps, brochures, charts, 


Byers, 


forms, 
other 


office 
and 


graphs, 
sheets 
forms. 


procedure 
documents and 


In addition to the actual cutting 
time, many hours were taken up in 
proofreading. And the 11,000 hours 
represents only that time which was 
employed in cutting accurate, usable 
stencils: there were many additional 
hours devoted to ‘“‘retakes” because 
of mistakes—and this despite the 
fact that this company has a special 
department (with a staff of thirty) 
handling nothing but its mimeo- 
graphing and hectographing opera- 
tions. 

The studies further show that the 
average time needed for cutting a 
routine stencil (for an average letter 
or bulletin, for instance) is fifteen 
minutes. Special forms, maps, 
charts, graphs and the like, most of 
which require the hand of an artist 
or draftsman, usually take longer. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Stenafax cuts the 
most involved stencil (such as a 
brochure with detailed artwork) in 
six minutes or less. The operator in 
the meantime can leave the machine 
unattended to work elsewhere 

Loading and unloading of the 
cylinders requires a total of less than 
an additional minute. And when the 
automatic cutting operation is fin- 
ished there is no time spent on proof- 
reading. Being a facsimile copy, it 
must be exactly the same as the 
original in every detail. 


Other Sovings 


Beyond the heavy time factors 
disclosed by the company’s survey, it 
turned up interesting 
economic comparisons in the matter 
of stencil costs. Under their present 
fully manual operations, the insur- 
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Old 
Hampshire 
Bond 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS 


ance firm found that its basic stencil 
cost of from twelve to fourteen cents 
each was increased fractionally by 
spoilage, however well controlled are 
their operations. 

The standard stencils, they have 
found, are generally serviceable only 
for up to 5,000 mimeographed copies. 
Although in the majority of opera- 
tions the required runs are under 
that figure, there are extra stencils 
to be cut whenever the runs ap- 
preciably exceed 5,000. 

The vinyl plastic stencils machine- 
cut on the Stenafax are reported 
to be fully efficient on runs of 10,000 
and more. Their present cost—on a 
limited production basis—is about 
twenty cents apiece. Because it is 
less expensive—in point of time and 
cost of supplies—the methods men 
of this insurance company believe 
the Stenafax process offers unlimited 
opportunities for making mimeo- 
graphing take the place of photo- 


> els Slt 
/ Boilers go out of date too! 


stating and of some of their offset 
printing and other reproduction 
work, 

Where sharpness of line (or depth 
of the impression in the case of 
photographs or line drawings) is 
not the major consideration, the 
methods analysts for this insurance 
firm view their mimeographing op- 
erations as economical, time-saving 
substitutes for letter press and offset 
printing. The major limitation is 
in the time and cost of cutting all 
but the most routine stencils. Any- 
thing beyond straight typewriter 
reproduction calls for the services of 
an artist or draftsman—and calls 
for him to work directly on a diffi- 
cult medium, the stencil itself. 


Operation 


With the Stenafax, where artwork 
is required it is prepared on ordinary 
or drawing paper. Changes and cor- 
rections can be made at any point 
up to the moment the material to be 
copied by the machine is put on the 
cylinders, whereas with manual 
preparations about the only way to 
correct or change is to do the whole 
job over. 

Here, briefly, is the way Stenafax 
operates: Material to be reproduced 
on the plastic stencil is placed around 
one of two cylinders in the “working 
head” of the machine. Then a blank 
stencil is wrapped around the second 
or “receiving” drum. At the flick 
of a switch, both drums revolve in 
unison, and a photoelectric eye which 
is mounted over the first cylinder 
moves slowly along a carriage and 
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over the face of the material being 
copied. On the same carriage a 
stylus is mounted to move over the 
stencil. Actuated by an electrical 
‘pulse’ from the scanner, the stylus 
punches tiny holes in the stencil 
whenever the eye has picked up black 
(or any color to which it responds). 

Development of Stenafax for gen- 
eral commercial and _ institutional 
uses is an outgrowth of research and 
development work carried out for 
more than a dozen years by Times 
Facsimile Corp., a subsidiary of The 
New York Times Company. 

For a number of years its activity 
was confined to the design and manu- 
facture of facsimile equipment for 
the transmission of news photos and 
weather maps. Pioneering in this 
field, from its initial wirephoto 
transmission of the Macon disaster 
pictures in 1935 and the first trans- 
continental photo transmission by 
ordinary telephone, Times Facsimile 
moved into World War II distribu- 
tion of thousands of radiophotos 
from all parts of the world. 


Commercial Use 


The actual forerunner of the 
Stenafax came with the war, when 
the company supplied the Armed 
Forces, most particularly the Army 
Signal Corps and the Air Force, 
with standardized facsimile equip- 
ment. 

In the immediate post war period 
the usage of this type of equipment 
was enlarged to include commercial 
airlines in this country and abroad, 
the Weather Bureau, the Air 
Weather Service of the U. S. Air 
Force, the Navy and a number of 
communications companies in Great 
3ritain, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, 
Switzerland, China and India. Press 
wire services also use it extensively. 

Unlike the Air Force, Signal 
Corps and early commercial airline 
equipment from which it was de- 
veloped, Stenafax is dressed up in 
traditional office equipment gray 
metal, streamlined casing. It meas- 
ures 26” deep by 45” high by 19” 
wide, and operates on 110 volt, 60 
cycle AC current. Cutting of the 
stencil by the stylus is the complete 
operation, and there is no special 
processing, such as with gelatins, 
chemicals, compounds; nor is there 
any developing, washing or light 
or heat treatments. 
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NOW...as never before... you need 


Added 


AUDOGRAPH Business 


Capacity 


to offset the threat of a personnel shortage! 


With the urgent needs of the Defense Program 
imposing a steady drain on business personnel. 
now is none too soon to provide the means of 
meeting the manpower problem. 


In the field of business communications, 
AUDOGRAPH dictation provides the means of 
increasing personal and office output. For the 
Added Business Capacity of AUDOGRAPH en- 
ables you to streamline your correspondence- 
handling all along the line. Prominent users of 
AUDOGRAPH report office volume output main- 
tained despite personnel losses as high as 30%. 


The pressure to produce is with us now! Before 
it imposes a serious threat to your manpower, 
mail the coupon as the most important step you 
can take for continuing to get things done 
in volume and efficiency. You'll be time and 
money ahead for years to come. 


Dictating and transcribing 


ore E-A-S-I-E-R : : 
We regret that we cannot always deliver AUDOGRAPHS 


without delay. But demands have exceeded all prece- 
dent ...and these days we're also devoting much of 
our efforts and raw materials to national defense 
work, So—if you’re waiting for delivery of your neu 
AUDOGRAPHS — won't you please be patient? You'll 
find them well worth waiting for! 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGKAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities Send me Booklet 5-W—"'Now We Really Get Things Done!"’ 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory 
under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH REG, t PAT OFF 
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IMMEDIATE SAVINGS BESIDES 





How tough will the situation be a year from 
now, or two years or three years, as to higher 
wage levels and scarcity of skilled office 
personnel ? 

Though that’s a question we can’t answer, 
we do know this for sure—you'll make no 
mistake if you analyze your records and pro- 
cedures now...cut out all steps that aren't 
strictly necessary ...set up the best of labor- 
saving methods. 

To help you do this, we'll be glad to have 
our local representative call and place some 
interesting, newly developed data before you. 
It’s a comprehensive study just completed by 
Remington Rand Insurance Specialists and 
Work Simplification Technicians on the prob- 
lem of how to reduce agency overhead costs. 
This portfolio is not for sale—it’s a time-saving 
“tool” that we use in locating weak spots, 
duplication of effort and waste motion in 
agency routine. 
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Free and without obligation you'll get, in 
effect, a refresher course on the latest in 
Process-Flow Technique for Work Analysis. 
You'll get dozens of practical tips on: 

Collection follow-up—how you can make 
it more effective and save clerical work 
in the bargain 
How to set up comprehensive Loca- 
tion Indexes for fast cross-checking by 
policyholder’s name and location of cov- 
erage, changes or rates 
How to combine Expirations and Line 
Record for rapid finding, automatic date- 
checking and new business promotion 
How to centralize and integrate your 
Daily Files, Correspondence Files and 
Audit Files for greater efficiency 
These are just a few of the angles covered in 
our study... just a few of ways it shows how 
you can save money in your office. The sooner 
you see it the more you will save. 
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Phone us locally today or write on your busi- 
ness letterhead saying that you would like 
to see Study No. SPG4154. Management 
Controls Division, Room 1734 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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STREAMLINING PAPER WORK—II 


JOHN L. OLSEN, JR. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


OW we were ready for the next step in the 
standard procedure in a problem such as this: 
We did not ask questions 
found that if we 


we asked questions. 
while we were getting the facts—we 
waited a bit, most of the questions would answer them- 
selves as we went along, and people wouldn't get as 
disturbed as they might otherwise. 

The six honest serving men are well known—Who 
and Why and Where and When and What and How. 
The six honest serving men in a problem such as this are 
Why, Why, Why, Why, Why, and Why. In fact, there 
are six hundred or six thousand serving men named, 
“Why.” In a case such as this, we just take nothing for 
granted. Why are you using a manual typewriter in- 
stead of an electric? Why do you make out this form? 
Why are the desks arranged this way? Why is this 
form made out in duplicate instead of a single copy ? and 
so forth, ad infinitum. However, in asking these ques- 
tions, we waited until we were out of earshot of the 
workers in this department, and we talked solely to the 
department head, or in one or two cases to people whom 
he brought in when he was not sure of the answers him- 
self. He began to see what we were driving at, and he 
was more than glad to help us. 

Here again, is a fertile opportunity to sabotage your 
program before it is well under way. In asking your 
questions, you just have to remember to be objective; 
you cannot let the slightest hint of ridicule creep either 
into the questions vou ask or the way you hold your 
face when you ask them. You must always remember 
that the procedures you are talking about were de- 
veloped by somebody, perhaps by the department head 
in front of you. You must remember that they are his 
children and nobody likes to see somebody kicking his 
own kids. 

In the process of getting the facts and asking ques- 
tions, at some place along the road we reached the point 
where we could state the problem. In this case, it was 
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quite simple: we had to reduce the cost of our paper 
work, or we could no longer be competitive cost-wise in 
this particular line. Also, we had to gear up our opera- 
tions to the rapidly increasing premium volume we were 
experiencing, or we would quickly find that the sales 
force would out-sell the factory. If that should happen, 
the situation would remedy itself; the salesmen would 
simply stop selling this coverage as new business, and 
our existing business would wither on the vine. 

We had gone through the first three steps in the 
standard formula: we had the facts, we had asked ques 
tions, and we had stated the problem. Now we were 
ready for the fourth step—to develop the new pro- 
cedure. Here is where we can apply the lesson that was 
learned at Westinghouse—the importance of attitudes. 
In company with the department head we sat down, we 
looked at our charts, we reviewed our findings, the 
reasons for the squeals and squeaks. He was participat 
ing ; consequently, he could expect recognition for a job 
well done ; eventually he would assume responsibility for 
his share of the planning. 


Begin at the End 


We began at the end rather than at the beginning. 
What was the objective? What pieces of paper did we 
absolutely have to produce? Why was it not possible to 
produce all necessary prices of paper in one typing ? Why 
was it necessary to have different forms and procedures 
for different coverages? 

Every form, every report, every piece of paper had 
been scrutinized and questioned as to necessity. Those 
agreed upon as being absolutely indispensable, we in 
tended to try to provide for in one typing. Those that 
could not be justified, we assumed could be abandoned. 

To make a long story short, we finally got down to the 
point where the proposed new procedure required only 
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BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, o five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $7.08 
{including postage)! A small investment tor 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


INC. 
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PAPER WORK—Continued 


three separate typings on a new business policy ; nothing 
else for a year; and finally on each anniversary typing 
one form once, and only once. Previously, interim bills 
had been sent out on most policies every three months, 
and the procedure at anniversary was almost as compli- 
cated as new business used to be. Practically all existing 
forms were scrapped and a major project of forms design 
was necessary. Some new machines and equipment was 
provided to make one or two of the new jobs easier. 

This took several weeks. All the way through the de- 
partment head grew more and more interested. We 
never went to him with an idea and said, “Suppose we 
do it this way.” Instead we would say, “This is our 
present thinking, let’s toss it up in the air and throw 
rocks at it, and see if we can knock it down.” Any that 
stayed up, we adopted; most of them, we are frank to 
admit, got knocked down because they were impractical 
or failed to meet the needs of the situation. Again, with 
the help of the department head in question, the ideas 
which finally survived were sound. 

By this time we had worked out the fourth step in 
our standard program: we had developed the new pro- 
cedure. We were now ready to sell it. What happens 
when you go to the V.P. and say to him, “Here is a 
procedure, we recommend it?’ What is the first thing 
he does? He calls in the department head in charge and 
says, “What do you think of it?” If your department 
head has never seen it or if he is suspicious of you, you 
have quite a selling job on your hands. You have to sell 
two people—the V.P. and the department head at the 
same time. On the other hand, if when he calls in the 
department head and says, “What do you think of it?” 
that department head says, “I think this is excellent” 
or words to that effect, you usually have no selling job. 
You have done your selling job in the weeks and months 
it took you to develop the program, by working in close 
cooperation with the man who is going to have to run 
the procedure after you turn it over to him. So if you 
have gone about the development stage in the right way, 
your selling job may be non-existent. 

We were now ready for the final step: installation. At 
this point, I am reminded of a comment of one well- 
known management engineer, Robert Booth, who said, 
“T am out of patience with a methods man who drops his 
plan in your lap, then vanishes when the test comes. 
Some of the hardest work must be done during the first 
month of operation. That is when quick decisions must 
be made to meet unforeseen circumstances and to make 
sure the job gets done on the due date. The unskilled 
methods man may get panicky at this point. The true 
expert will prove his worth by offering a steady hand 
at the critical time.” 

I also want to mention the connection between the 
major fields of activity in work simplification. Although 
our assignment may be to develop methods, we fre- 
quently stumble on some ideas that belong in what I call 
‘Built-in Work Simplification.” For example, we could 
be assigned to develop a better way of issuing renewal 
policies and then find that we should not be issuing re- 
newals at all, but instead should be issuing perpetual 
policies. We could see in the case I have been discussing 
how we would gain by transferring the work from our 
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home office in Boston to each of our dozen or so policy- 
issuing offices in the field. These were not methods prob- 
lems; they were not technically within our scope of 
recommendation. We did, however, bring the questions 
to the surface and lay them before the men whose job it 
is to make decisions at a high level. 

If in the making of plans at a high level, the group 
responsible has a methods man available—either as a 
full-fledged member or as a staff assistant—the manage- 
ment group is not going to lose sight of the everyday 
detail problems inherent in paper handling. It will be 
easier for them to obtain the professional advice and 
opinions which they must have to do a high-grade job 
of built-in work simplification. 

Another point that this case brings out is the tre- 
mendous advantage in having as part of your organiza- 
tion an effective group of men assigned one hundred per 
cent to methods work, with no operating duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Several ranking authorities in the field of 
office management agree that you can afford to spend 
2% of your clerical payroll budget on work simplifica- 
tion—a pure laboratory expense. Many of us do this 
by having methods or planning departments, known by 
a variety of names. 

It is usually found that such a department is most 
effective when it reports to the top, or very close to 
the top, and is free from all departmental ties and obli- 
gations. The men in such a department should be fa* 
miliar with all branches of the company’s work; every- 
thing the company does should be familiar to at least one 
of them. In my opinion, it is particularly important that 
one or more of the men have a sales background, because 
in the last analysis, everything that we do has some 
bearing on policyholder relations, or the amount of 
money that the policyholder pays for his insurance. 
Then you need experts or technicians on such things 
as forms design; on the use of punch card equipment ; 
men who are familiar with the various types of office 
equipment such as calculating machines, desks, filing 
equipment, etc.; men who are familiar with the tech- 
niques of streamlining paper work ; and if possible, a man 
who is an expert on time and motion study, and who 
is qualified to teach these techniques to others. 


MAINTAINING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


HE principles of preventive maintenance, a byword 

in successful plant management, is now offered to 
all users of Remington Rand office equipment. The new 
service, for a fixed annual charge based on the number 
of pieces of Remington Rand equipment in an office, 
assures continuous, effective operation of every piece of 
equipment. 

Mechanical service for a one year period; regular 
inspection together with ordinary adjustments, lubri- 
cation and cleaning of all mechanical or operating parts ; 
and, emergency service during working hours are pro- 
vided by the new program. It is said to provide the 
“best insurance policy” obtainable for the proper opera- 
tion of record keeping, record storing, and record-proc- 
essing equipment. 

Complete details of the service, together with a list 
of equipment covered in the program, are described in 
3ulletin X1199A, available on request. 








with our compliments... 


This Guide 


to Better Indexing 


Contains useful information about 
Tab sizes, Card sizes, Methods of 
Indexing, Ruling Instructions, and 
ideas for color control systems. 
5x8 card samples provide a 
permanent reference file for selec- 
ting and buying index. 

This unusual Guide will tell you 
the facts about Neenah’s cotton 
fiber indexes: Resolute and Neenah, 

which are made to 
satisfy a wide range 
of office needs. Ask for 


a free copy on your 


2 . business letterhead. 





Thousands of business, banking and 
insurance executives, have found 
ideas in this unusual portfolio. A 
Test Kit of 24 basic letterhead treat- 
ments with full production data is 
included. To secure a copy ask your 
printer, engraver, or paper merchant 
...0F write on your business station- 
ery to Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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WORK-LOAD DISTRIBUTION 


ORK-LOAD distribution 

of office work is one of the 

most important and at the 
same time, difficult problems of the 
office. A consideration of this sub- 
ject touches upon methods, personal 
aptitude, merit rating and the ulti- 
mate salary of the individual. Man- 
agement should be interested in how 
much an employee does and should 
provide the very best means for 
accomplishment. A man may work 
just as hard shoveling coal with a 
spoon as another using a shovel— 
the difference will lie in the produc- 
tivity of the two. 


The Work Distribution Chart 


Work distribution charts may be 
made covering (1) all the employees 
in a department, or they may be 
inade covering (2) all the employees 
in a routine. Figure No. 1 is a brief 
and condensed sample of a work 
distribution chart covering a pur- 
chase order routine. Usually man- 
agement is interested in determining 
the total time spent in processing a 
complete task assignment, from be- 
ginning to ending. How many per- 
sons contribute to the task? What 
do these persons do? How long does 
it take them to perform their work? 
How do they accomplish this work? 
These are some of the questions that 
should be asked and answered, for 
in the answers lie the solutions to the 
problems of office management. 

Please observe that a work distri- 
bution indicate 
individual efficiency unless a work 
count is made thus comparing indi 


analysis does not 
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vidual productivity. In the sample 
Figure No. 1 a total of 145 hours 
were spent in one work processing 
purchase orders for office materials 
and supplies. If the number of 
purchase orders completed had been 
counted, it would be possible to 
compute the man-hours per purchase 
order as a criterion of over-all effi- 
ciency. Let us assume that 290 
orders were processed—this would 
average one-half a man-hour per 
purchase order for direct labor. 
Again it is necessary to observe that 
we have counted only the direct 
effort applied to processing an order 

these employees have other duties 
within their departments which are 
indirectly applicable to purchasing, 
but which are not specifically spent 
in handling specific orders. Only 
145 hours out of 560 hours were 


spent on direct labor; the balance 
was spent on other duties 


The first step in making a work 
distribution chart is to determine if 
it will be made by departments or by 
routines. Once this is determined, 
the second step is to make a complete 
job analysis in which the time spent 
on various tasks is computed. The 
third step is to make the chart based 
on the allocation of time as developed 
by the job study. The fourth step 
is to analyze the methods used in 
processing the work at each desk 
this is done by means of the process 
flow chart described in the April 
article. The last step is to simplify 
the work in order to reduce the 
number of man-hours required for 
each task thereby reducing the over- 
all time for completion. 

When we direct our attention to 
office efficiency methods we must 
think in terms of productive man- 
hours. For purposes of human 
relations each employee is an indi- 
vidual with all the complexes pos 
sessed by the average worker. He 
must be treated as a human 
directed with finesse and intelligence. 
For the purposes of office efficiency 
studies, this represents 
forty hours of potential productivity 
and it is our task to see that those 
forty hours are spent in productive 
work. We have to provide the best 
facilities possible, the most efficient 


and 


employee 


systems and make use of mechanical 
aids so that the man-hour of produc 
tion will be of the highest quality and 
quantity. Anything that detracts 
from this productive effort, whether 
it be poor supervision or antiquated 
methods and machines, adds to the 
cost. That is the hardest lesson we 
have to learn in office management 
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It behooves us to give thought to 


our selection, employment and train- 
ing procedures. If an employee does 
not possess the qualifications neces 
sary for the work, efficiency will 


suffer. | have spoken often about | 


aptitude testing as a means of explor- 


ing the qualifications of an applicant | 
in terms of the job’s requirements as | 
they relate to personality, clerical 


ibility, mental alertness, practical 
judgment, occupational interest and 
general intelligence. Invariably our 


minds turn toward the desire to |} 


employ persons who are possessed 
of a high level of these qualities, 


whereas in many cases, the em- | 


ployee’s qualifications may be above 
those required for a task. 

One factor that contributes in a 
large measure to job satisfaction is 
the fullest use of the employee’s 
highest qualifications. When an em- 
ployee who is capable of doing a 
higher level of work is retained on a 
relatively low level routine job, 
dissatisfaction and discontentment 
result—this dissatisfaction cannot be 
eliminated by salary increases. It 


can only be permanently relieved by | 


using the employee in his highest 
capacity so that he feels that he is 
contributing to the fullest extent. 


Do not call this “hog-wash” because | 


it calls for an understanding of an 


employee’s motivations. Conversely | 
when an employee is placed in work | 


that is “over his head,” he also will 


be dissatisfied because he will be | 


afraid of his job. 


Personal aptitude must be ex- 
plored, measured and applied against | 


the requirements of each job and 


each occupational area in order to | 


attain the highest level of efficiency. 


The Ultimate Salary Level 


If there is one thing that is re- | 


quired in good management, it is 
consistency of thinking and follow- 


ing through on management prac- | 


tices. Nothing is done in and by 
management that does not have <z 
corollary effect on other nianagement 
practices. For example—the base 


salary rate is established at a level | 


that recognizes management’s ap- 
praisal of the value of the work done 
at each job. In determining the value 
of the work, two aspects are recog- 
nized. The first pertains to the type 
of work. The higher the level, the 
higher the base rate. The other 
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One to twenty . ® 
An Edison first, perfected after more than six 


i< , , _a 
BS years of proof on the firing line! Winning the 
~~ 
most sensational acclaim in the history of in- 
TELEVOICE Stations ‘ F 
— strument dictation! Easy to use as a telephone! 


t —) 
or as Complete, remote control by push-buttons! 


connect to “Delivers” dictation to EDISON TELE VOICE- 
the EDISON 


TELEVOICEWRITER WRITER at secretary's desk. Cuts cost of instru- 


ment dictation as much as 66274%! 


dison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 
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GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for EDISON, 28 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
this new descriptive book!et. Or, to 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 
PHONE”’ in your city. In Can- 

ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 

ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 
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Employee's 


Name Department 


Mail Room 
Mail Room 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Receiving Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Cashier Cashier 
Cashier 


Clerk 
Clerk 
3uyer 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Typist 
Stenog. 
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Totals 


Job Title 


Calculating 


Ck. Writer 


Work Schedule 
k 


er Wee! Clerical 


40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
40 hrs. 


12 hrs. 
8 hrs. 
9 hrs. 
2 hrs. 


5 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
4 hrs. 
5 hrs. 


560 hrs. 48 hrs. 


Figure No. 1. 


Work Distribution By Type of Work. 
Typing Filing Calcu- > 


8 hrs. 
30 hrs. 


Miscl. 
2 hrs. 
1 hr. 
2 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
4 hrs. 


6 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
12 hrs. 
1 hr. 

1 hr. 


3 hrs. 


orre- 
spondence 


ilin, 
lating 


8 hrs. 
2 hrs. 
3 hrs. 


2 hrs. 


6 hrs. 8hrs. 15 hrs. 38 hrs. 


This is a condensed sample of a work distribution chart showing the amount of time spent by each person in a purchase order routine. 





Work-Load—Continued 
aspect deals with the quantity of 
work to be turned out. 

The base rate anticipates that an 
acceptable quantity of work will be 
done. “Acceptable quantity” may be 
determined by standards, by aver- 
ages, or by past experience—in any 
event, the employer offers $250 per 
month to an employee for a certain 
} job on the assumption that the em- 
ployee will do “so much” work. 
Employee “A” turns out less work 


than was anticipated by the employer 
and employee “B” turns out more. 
What has happened? Employee “A” 
has degraded the job, whereas Em- 
ployee “B” has added value to the 
job. An intelligent salary adminis- 
tration program (which will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article) must 
recognize this situation. When salary 
adjustments, other than  cost-of- 
living adjustments, are made without 
recognizing and rewarding individual 
merit, the result is general dissatis- 
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faction because mediocrity is being 
rewarded equally with efficiency. 
How does management know to 
what extent the individual con- 
tributes to office efficiency ? By merit 
rating (this too will be more fully 
discussed in a future article). Merit 
rating is the means by which the 
employee’s value to the company is 
appraised based upon the employee’s 
conduct, production and attitude, 
not just for a day or so, but by a 
record of the various factors in merit 
rating over a long period of time. 
Too often we reward some single 


and spectacular incident or contribu- 
tion and forget a long continuing 
period of faithful, cooperative and 


intelligent service. Nothing is so 
discouraging to an employee who has 
entered cooperatively into the com- 
pany’s affairs than to see his reward 
measured in general or average 
terms. He sees those who produced 
less and who gave less freely of their 
abilities rewarded to the same degree 
as he. In other words, merit in- 
creases, promotions and recognition 
as such are the incentives that in- 
spire employees to raise the stand- 
ards of performance. 

A work distribution chart 
measure the man-hours of produc- 
tion as they apply to the various 
tasks. Couple this with measured 
productivity, either individual or 
group, and the efficiency factor can 
be developed. What the employees 
do with the time that they spend on 
your premises at your expense is 
the problem of management and the 
problem of immediate supervision 
The efficient use of space, time, 
energy and materials is in the final 
analysis the objective of office man- 
agement. A powerful catalytic agent 
will be sound human relations. 


will 
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RAINING has gained almost 

universal acceptance in indus- 

try today. It is not difficult 
to sell management on the need for 
technical training. But, when it 
comes to the question of training 
people not only in the handling of 
equipment, but in the handling of 
people, that, I am afraid, is a little 
harder to sell; we are not as ready 
to accept training in human rela- 
tions. 

Our country has advanced tre- 
mendously along technological lines. 
We have no equals in the field. But 
something happened while we con- 
centrated on getting better ice boxes 
and more television and radios. We 
kept losing sight of moral and human 
values. 


Machines are Easy 


We love to work with machines. 
They are easy to deal with. They 
don't talk back to you. They don't 
ask for overtime pay. They don’t 
want watches when they retire. The 
little machine at home doesn't be- 
come ill so that the big machine has 
to stay home. It is so easy, it is so 
pleasant to work with machines. 
They most always do as they’re told. 
People, however, are a little differ- 
ent. They are not as docile as ma- 
chines. They have _ sensitivities. 
They can be thrown off gear by a 
harsh word. 

Something else is important. Since 
we can all buy the same machines, 
how then do we meet competition ? 
How is my bank going to be better 
than your bank? It is not in the way 
we handle the machine, because the 
manufacturer will tell us how many 
items we can get out of that machine 
an hour, and if we beat it to death, 
we can’t get more. 

How then do we meet competi- 
tion? By the manner in which we 
handle the people who operate the 
machines. We are not 
only with how the girl operates the 
machine but also does she want to 
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operate the machine? Is she mo- 
tivated to operate that machine? 
And, when we come to training, does 
she want to be trained? 

Every company is training. Each 
is doing training, whether it knows 
it or not. It may be training in a 
negative way; it may be training 
people poorly; it may be training 
them to be followers instead of 
leaders: But it is training them. 

If a company is not in the driver's 
seat of training, it is trainirig people 
to lose their initiative, to become fol- 
lowers. If it is going to short circuit 
its supervisors by going over their 
heads and allowing employees to go 
to top management outside of chan- 
nels, the supervisor who is being 
skipped is not getting training in the 
proper methods of supervision, and 
he soon begins to lose the skills that 
are necessary for his work. 

Let us remember and recognize 
that we are not training employees ; 
we are training individuals, and we 
can't train them all alike. All men 
are not created equal, I am sorry to 
say. We differ from one another in 
many ways. We differ physically, 
we differ in mental ability, we differ 
in temperament, we differ in the 
amount of experience with which 
we come to the jobs; and if people 
are to be trained well, that differ- 
ence must be recognized. 


Motivation 


People learn better and faster 
when they like to do what they 
are doing. That is part of motiva- 
tion, of wanting to learn. More 
important, we know that people 
work because they are constantly 
endeavoring to satisfy some basic 
human needs. There is nothing new 
in this. Psychologists have empha 
sized this for a long time. Very 
rapidly, however, let me list five of 


those very basic human needs that 
people are endeavoring to satisfy : 

No. 1—Recognition as an individ- 
ual: We want to be recognized as 
an individual in this way: It is not, 
“Miss, over there, would you do this 
for me?” But, it is, “Miss Jones, 
would you mind doing it for me?” 
because Miss Jones wants to do that 
job for you not as just a number, 
not as an employee, but in the way 
Miss Jones does it, and that way is 
going to be different from the way 
anybody else in that organization 
does it. Recognition as an individ 
ual! 


People Want to Be Heard 


No man wants to be a social 
security number or a number on a 
payroll. We do things to satisfy our 
psychological needs that we wouldn't 
do for money. People want a chance 
to be heard. They want a chance to 
air their grievances. They want a 
chance to give suggestions about im- 
provements. If they are not given 
that opportunity, the organization is 
cutting off a vast and vital source of 
information that comes from below 
to help run the organization and 
meet competition. 

No. 2—People want a sense of be- 
longing: We are social animals. We 
work better when we work in 
groups. In our office, we recently 
hired a young girl. Two days later, 
as luck would have it, another young 
lady was being married, and a collec- 
tion was being taken up for a gift. 
When the secretary doing the col- 
lecting came to the desk of the new- 
comer, she skipped it, and, at the 
end of the collection, the newcomer 
came up and said, “I would like to 
contribute my quarter.” 

“Oh, no, that is not necessary. 
You don’t even know the girl. You 
have only been here two days. It is 
not necessary. We don’t want your 
quarter,” explained the secretary. 

“But I want to give my quarter.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Employee Training—Continued 


What was that person saying? 
“Look, take me in; I want to be part 
of this team. I want to belong.” 

People want to join. Does your 
company reach out for them? 

One of the things that can be done 
is to dramatize the service or the 
product provided by the company. 
There is no organization that cannot 
in some way dramatize the products 
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which it is putting on the market. 


The people who work for a firm 
should know where their little con- 
tribution fits into the larger service 
that it is giving to the community. 

No. 3—Fair treatment: In order 
to motivate people, they must be 
made to feel that they receive fair 
treatment in such things as pay 
policy, fair treatment on promotions, 
on awards, on praise. They want to 
be considered as people with in- 
tegrity, and let’s try to avoid adding 
to the symbols of status. This isn’t 
something that management sug- 
gests, but every organization has 
many of these symbols which stand 
in the way of our working to- 
gether. The fact that your name is 
in the telephone directory and mine 
the fact that you have a key 
to the washroom, that you have a 
carpet on your floor; the fact that 
office people consider themselves on 
a different level from factory people ; 
the boss that you work for, whether 
you are the secretary to the vice 
president or you are just the secre- 
tary to somebody in the purchasing 
department—all these symbols tend 
to draw us apart. 

No. 4—People want emotional se- 
curity; they want to know what is 
going on. They don’t want to learn 
from the elevator operator. They 
are on the team, and they expect to 
be trusted. Why not tell them what 
is going on? They are liable to show 
that what is being done doesn’t seem 
to fit in with what has already been 
done. 


isn’t, 


Two-way Communication 


Communication should run up and 


down the line. We see flow charts 
of every line of authority going 
down from the president—every- 


thing down. When we go to school, 
teachers stand on platforms and talk 
down at us. We sit there and try 
to absorb it. It is about time that 
we began to realize that the channel 
of communication can work as a 
two-way conduit. 

No. 5—People want economic se- 
curity: I purpostly leave that for 
the last when I write about these 
things. I think it has been over- 
stressed. That doesn’t mean that I 
don’t believe we ought to give decent 
salaries to people. We should! But 
don’t overstress economic security at 


the expense of some of these other 
things. Too long have we thought 
that all you had to do for a man was 
to put $5 more into his envelope 
and he was your man. Many of the 
things a man wants can’t be bought 
with money; such things as a 
pleasant good morning. You can't 
give him $5 extra to heal hurt pride 

The matter of economic security, 
of concern for the distant future, for 
the pension age, I think is often 
overstressed. It has a tendency to 
lull people to sleep. It has a tendency 
to use up our energies toward the 
future at the expense of reaching 
more realistic goals. 

It is odd to note that companies 
having the highest pay scale for 
work in their particular industry 
have strikes on their hands. Why? 
Because they are not paying enough 
attention to these psychological 
needs at the expense of economic 
security. 


Training 


Now coming to the question of 
training : An average company starts 
training people because they so often 
follow the leader. If the company 
next door does it and they are our 
competitor, we say, “Maybe it is 
about time we started something, 
too.” I am afraid there probably 
are no more than about a hundred 
large companies in this country that 
really do original research work in 
this matter, and the rest of us seem 
to be sooner or later following the 
leader. So, it is either for that rea- 
son, or we install a training program 
because we are in trouble. 

Let us consider training. Whom 
should we train? The books—and 
there have been dozens of books 
written on the subject—all say, 
“Train the employees; train the 
supervisors.” What is training? As 
psychologists see it, training is noth- 
ing more than a matter of changing 
attitudes. I am not thinking about 
training in typing, or anything of 
that sort. It is a matter of changing 
attitudes, and when we change atti- 
tudes, we can begin to change be- 
havior. 

If we are just going to train em- 
ployees, all we are doing is plugging 
leaks. The question I ask is; is man- 
agement always right? Is it any 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Employee Training—from page !00 


different from employees? Who 
takes care of the training of manage 
ment ? 


From Top to Bottom 


A training program will be very 
ineffective, it will be just plugging 
leaks from day to day, if it is just 
going to concentrate on the training 
of people on any one level. If train- 
ing is to be of any value, and this 
is very essential to the matter, it 
must permeate every level of the 
entire organization, from the top 
down: to the bottom. 

In my with 
groups in training sessions, invari- 
ably, whether they be savings banks’ 
people, or printers, some fellow will 
buttonhole me in the corner after 
a conference and say, “This is really 
good stuff, but you don’t want me 
here. Get my boss down.” We can- 
not train just on one level. 

Who changes management’s ideas, 
and how about the method of chang- 
ing management’s ideas? “Don't tell 
me; tell the fellow upstairs.” How 
do you tell the fellow upstairs? This 
“how” of selling ideas to manage- 
ment has not received enough at- 
tention. We know that it iS not 
enough for management simply to 
give its approval. Management must 
take a role of active participation. 
Otherwise, it is just like some of 
our advertising. I am supposed to 
eat “Wheaties” because Tyrone 
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Power does. The voice of authority ! 
We follow because Tyrone Power 
says that is the thing to do. Or we 
train people because management 
says it is a good thing for them, 

No, it is not “You do this because 
I say it is good for you.” We say 
that management must participate. 
If management will give direct evi- 
dence of endorsing this type of train- 
ing, a wonderful thing will happen. 
Management will itself begin to 
learn by participating, and it is 
amazing what comes out of a session 
when management down and 
works problems out with its em- 
Participation is the key to 
like the difference 
some 


sits 


ployees. 
learning. It is 
between giving 
worthy cause or operating a stand 
and devoting active time to that 
cause. One is participation, and the 
other isn’t. 


money to 


When You Participate 


A little experiment has often been 
tried to demonstrate participation. 
People were asked, “Will you take 
the time to recall the three most 
vivid experiences of your youth?” If 
you try that with yourself, you will 
see that you almost always come up 
with items in which you yourself 
participated. It isn’t what happened 
to someone else. 

We read and we hear of presidents 
taking over organizations, and say- 
ing sincerely to thousands of em- 
ployees, “I am your new president. 
I want you to feel that my door is 
open to each and every one of you. 
If you have a problem, come in.” 

Have you ever tried it? Have 
you ever gotten past his secretaries ? 
Don’t they realize that you have to 
continue to work for your own boss, 
and if he allows that kind of thing 
to go on he is short-circuiting the 
Would I be doing the tactfvl 
thing by going around my own boss? 
This question of open-door policy 
may sound good, but in practice | 
am afraid it fails. 

There is no reason to believe that 
top management is constricted any 
differently from the people on the 
lower supervisory level. They also 
have unsatisfied drives. They too, 
want to be loved, and frustration is 
no respector of titles or of people. 

Unfortunately, it is their person- 
ality that affects training, and just 


boss ? 


as we have to concern ourselves with 
training people on the lower part 
of the scale, it is important to train 
upstairs, as well. 


Consultants 


This is an age of specialization. 
We are so anxious to call in con- 
sultants, and the American scene 
has recently been clogged by any 
number of people who may be called 
in to do consulting jobs. 

I am a little concerned about it 
because I think it can, on occasion, 
be a rather embarrassing admission 
on the part of management as to the 
lack of properly trained lieutenants. 
Why haven’t they been training 
someone to do the job that the 
consultant now has to do? At best, 
a consultant’s value, I am afraid, is 
rather limited. He can start a train- 
ing program; he can do a good 
deal toward motivating top manage- 
ment. But, on the other hand, he 
may not have the same drives as 
management has in its own organiza- 
tion. The stakes are not as high 
for him. If he fails, he gets his fee 
and on he goes to greener fields. 
But, more important, we find that 
employees learn better from their 
supervisors just as children learn 
better from their parents and from 
other children. 

Training, to be of any value, to 
really cut through an organization, 
should come from management it- 
self and not from consultants. 

It is interesting to note that in 
medical circles, we are beginning 
to go back to the general practi- 
tioner. Why? Because it is the gen- 
eral practitioner who knows the 
whole person. He isn’t just dealing 
with one ailment. Perhaps it is more 
difficult for a consultant to know the 
whole organization the way manage- 
ment does. 

One warning on tfaining pro- 
grams, however. I suggest that man- 
agement does not go into training 
unless it is ready to make changes. 
It cannot call a consultant or some- 
one in its organization and say, “See 
here, the morale is low here. More 
morale!” Unless it is willing to 
accept legitimate and sometimes 
costly changes, a company should 
not go into training. It will only 
dig up practices which would be 
better left alone. 

To be continued 
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COMPETENT SUPERVISION 


ECAUSE the employee, particu- 
larly in larger companies, looks 
upon his immediate supervisor as 
representing the company’s views, 
it is highly desirable that manage- 
ment have well-trained supervisory 
help, James Greenwood, manager 
of personnel department, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, told a recent conference of the 
Life Office Management Association. 
“If we are to be assured that the 
employee maintains a healthy at- 
titude towards his company, that he 
is well adjusted to his work situa- 
tion and that he is given the under- 
standing treatment which all of us 
want each employee to have, it must 
be done through the medium of the 
supervisor,” Mr. Greenwood stated. 
“It is generally recognized and ac- 
cepted that a well adjusted, well 
trained employee, produces more 
work of better quality in less time.” 
He pointed out that “increased 
productivity during these inflation- 
ary times is essential to the economy 
of the country, but more particu- 
larly to insurance company econo- 
mies in a highly competitive market.” 
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papers of 


enduring quality 


“In my opinion,” he said, “you 
can make more money by investing 
in your employees than you can on 
anything else you buy. Whether 
you spend a large or small amount 
of money on your supervisory train- 
ing is not as important as the neces- 
sity for training regularly and thor- 
oughly. It is not a one-year program, 
not a shot in the arm, it is a lifetime 
program and _ should the 
yield from every person in your 
employ.” 

Mr. Greenwood reviewed in detail 
his company’s program for super- 
visory training, which has been de- 
veloped over the past five and a half 
years. The course, he said, is di- 
vided into four major parts: 

1. Conference leadership 
niques 

2. Personal problems and how to 
handle them 

3. Teaching techniques, including 
training for advancement 

4. The elements of work simpli- 
fication 

The course, he explained, is han- 
dled on a discussion basis and, after 
several demonstrations by the group 
leader in conducting conferences, 
each member of the group must take 
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his turn leading at least one of the 
sessions. 

“While there is some exercise of 
choice as to what subject the partici- 
pant presents for discussion, there is 
an over all control in that selections 
must be made from a list of subjects 
prepared by the instructor in con 
junction with the personnel manager, 
with a preponderance of subjects in 
which the group has shown a weak- 
ness,” Mr. Greenwood said. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MANUALS 


N OFFICE manual is essential 
As the efficient operation of 
insurance company branch offices, 
according to Adolph D. Cohn, vice 
president and secretary of Sun Life 
Insurance Company of America. 

Addressing the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, he warned that, 
“If you don’t have a branch office 
manual now, you'll find you'll have 
to have one some day. Deferring 
the day will only make the job more 
difficult. Nor is there any substitute 
Circular letters, bulletins, directives 

all are only a half-measure. Com- 
panies say they become unwieldy, 
incomplete and impossible to follow. 

“Moreover, the value of a manual 
in guiding the operation of a branch 
office can’t be overestimated. Since 
these offices are a large element in 
the operation of a company, their 
efficiency of operation is very im- 
portant to the overall degree of eco- 
nomical management. Add the im- 
pact they have upon the efficiency 
of home office operations, such as in 
correspondence, or in delay, or in 
incorrectly handled transactions, and 
you have a larger area of potential 
savings,” 





IMPROVE YOUR READING 


HE average educated adult has 

the reading speed of a 7th 
grader, but a comprehensive course 
in reading improvement will correct 
this fault in a short period of time, 
according to William Schaill, presi 
dent of The Reading Laboratory. 
Mr. Schaill emphasizes that no one 
should be ashamed of reading poorly 
Ineffective readers tested at The 
Reading Laboratory have included, 
doctors, dentists, editors, top busi 
ness executives, secretaries, school 
teachers and politicians. They 
ranged between 150 to 350 words 
per minute on material of standari| 
difficulty. Through the training 
course conducted by the laboratory, 
90 per cent of the reading students 
were able to double their speed, and 
many were able to reach speeds of 
between 800 and 1,000 words per 
minute. 

Mr. Schaill notes that industry 
might well institute reading courses 
for those in its employ, especially 
The need is great, for 
these executives have a tremendous 
volume of mail and reports to read 
and must necessarily comprehend 
more quickly. 

The Reading Laboratory is com- 
pletely equipped to handle indi- 
viduals or to set up training pro 
grams for large organizations. The 
work of psychologists and educators 
at the laboratory have produced case 


executives. 


histories that are success stories and 
studies in human relations that are 
warm and real. For example, courses 
in reading improvement have trans- 
formed failing undergraduates into 
honor students, a stenographer do- 
ing a routine job into a man capable 
of heading his own business, and a 
receptionist into a secretary. 

The course is a thirty-hour pro 
gram of training on an individual 
Quick eye movements and a 
wide visual span, plus a grasp of 
the basic techniques of reading, 
make for rapid comprehension. The 
tachistoscope, an instrument that 
projects slide images on a screen 
with varying speeds similar to a 
camera shutter mechanism, is used 
to speed up the eye movement and 
widen the visual span. These rapid 
and efficient eye movements are 
then practiced in reading on the 
Reading Rate Accelerator. The ac- 
celerator forces the students to keep 
a constant rate of reading speed and 
prevents him from lingering or re- 
reading. Once the old reading habits 
are broken the student increases his 
speed and comprehension. It’ can 
be said that increased comprehension 
almost invariably accompanies an 
increase in reading rate. 

Such a course makes reading a 
pleasure instead of a job. With in- 
creased speed and comprehension, 
interests are widened and the vol- 
ume of reading is stepped up, ac 
cording to Mr. Schaill. 


basis. 





information. 


normally competent staff. 
In all cases— 


requirements .. . 





Perhaps you, too, can save thousands 
of dollars each year on... 


TABULATING WORK! 


ET us serve as your own specialized department for tabulating statistical 


We can do your tabulating work in much less time than is required by « 


Where the volume and continuity of your work do not warrant the expense 
of leasing machines for your own office . . . 

Where you can justify the full time rental of some machines, but not others 
(such as multipliers, interpreters, collators, reproducers, alphabetic) . . . 
Where you have peak loads requiring machine capacity beyond your normal 


. . « W@ CaN Save you money since you pay us only on the basis of actual 
time used. Why not get the facts now? 
Recording and Statistical Corporation 


Chicago @ Boston @ Detroit @ 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Toronto @ Montreal 
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WEBSTER’S 


SPIRIT DUPLICATING 
SUPPLIES 


work faster— 
last longer 


Materials are a carefully matched 
team, designed to turn out clear, 
clean copies with speed and 
economy. Materials for every 
duplicating need are found in 
Webster's line. 


MultiKopy Shurclean Spirosets . . . for 
results of finest quality. Master Paper 
and Spirit Hectograph Carbon in con- 
venient set form. Purple and Black. 


MultiKopy Spirosets ... for long runs. 

Master units in Purple, Blue, Green, 

Red 

Webstar Spirosets... for runs not over 

150 copies. Use with standard, noise- 

less or electric typewriters 

MultiKopy Spirograph Carbon Papers 
separate sheets of flat spirit hecto- 

graph carbon in a variety of finishes 


and colors 


MultiKopy Master Paper .. . for use 
with MultiKopy Spirograph Carbon 
papers on Spirit Duplicating machines. 


MultiKopy Duplicating Fluid... for 
finest results in any Spirit Duplicating 
machine 


Carbon Paper Ribbons... for “master” 
copies to be used on Spirit Process 
Duplicators. 


Star Skin Cleaner... for quick removal 
of stain and dirt from hands. Contains 
no acid. 


0.K. Liquid Cleaner... for removing 


ink stains of all types. 


Next time you need Spirit Duplicating 
supplies, order Webster's. Consult 
your nearest dealer or write to 


F. S. WEBSTER 
COMPANY 


4 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without 7 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 


. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. posing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapli 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
. Labels 
. Letterhead 
. Policy 
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SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
63. Fire Tachection 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 


. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 


94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagraming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
126. Short Rate Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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NEW°PUBLICATIONS 


Adjusting Practices, Inland Marine 
and Transportation Insurance: |) 
William M. Mortimer. 

This book was designed to be of 
prime interest to adjusters but it con 
tains material that is equally valuable 
for underwriters and producers. Mr. 
Mortimer is the author of “Inland 
Marine Insurance” written in 1934 
and in this later volume has brought 
the subject up to date. The book 
is divided into three parts—the first 
dealing with the various types of 
personal and commercial policies 
This is followed by a section on vari 
ous types of common carriers and 
their liability. The third and final 
portion of the book concerns itself 
with the provisions and conditions 
of inland marine policies and various 
miscellaneous matters. The various 
intercompany agreements on guiding 
principles in the treatment of inland 
marine insurance are described and 
various specimen forms and data 
given in the appendices. 

592. pp.—$7.50—Published by 
Transportation Service Company, 
111 John Street, New York 38. 


Sound Slidefilm Guide and Source 
List: Comprehensive listing of over 
one thousand available sound slide 
films. Files are indexed alphabet 
ically by title with a descriptive com- 
mentary and the source from which 
each is available. The guide indi- 
cates whether the film is available 
for sale, rental or free loan and gives 
the prices or rental costs. 

66 pages—$1—Published by Op- 
eradio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Illinois. 
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Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlet: A new edition of the West 
Virginia 
law pamphlet, including the latest 
important changes in that law. The 
new pamphlet contains a digest and 


workmen's compensation 


complete text of the workmen's com 
pensation law ; pertinent supplement 
laws, including amendments enacted 
by the 1949 legislative session; and 
annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the 1945 edition. 

$1 per copy—-Available from Ed 
itor, Law Publications, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
60 John Street, New York 38, N.) 


Income Taxes and Your Insurance: 
rhe effect of income taxes in the 
planning of proper insurance cover 
age is the subject of this new book 
let. The tax status of premium pay 
ments and claim proceeds is reviewed 
with especial emphasis on fire and 
casualty insurance, U. S. Tax Court 
decisions are cited to amplify the 
points which are enumerated. 

Typical of the situations reviewed 
is that the income tax deduction, for 
a home ow ner, in event of an unin 
sured loss, is limited to the differ 
ence between what the taxpayer paid 
for his home and the amount of 
insurance money he received. He 
can’t deduct for the loss of his profit, 
represented by the appreciation in 
value of his home subsequent to its 
purchase. 

The importance of having high lia- 
bility insurance limits in connection 
with coverage on personal automo 
biles and personal activities is also 
pointed out. Uninsured negligence 
claims are not deductible. Examples 
are cit;d to show that a man may 
have to earn from 50% to 100% 
more than the amount of the unin- 
sured negligence claim in order to 
net that amount after taxes. 

24 pp—$l1 per copy (single 
copies) —Published by Charles D. 
Spencer and Associates, Inc., 166 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinots. 





NOW 


The Complete Circle 
of Personal Protection 


North American Fieldmen are 
equipped to offer all forms of 
personal insurance— 


Lite— 


To replace the breadwin- 
ner. 


To guarantee comfortable 
retirement. 


To provide security for the 
youngsters. 


Accident & Health— 


Substitute Income dumnnc 
disability. 


Hospitalization— 


Ready cash to help through 
hospital expenses — for 
the family, too. 


Medical Expense— 


To meet family Medical 


Bills 


Maybe North American can 
help you to build a profitable 
‘Personal Protection” business? 


Why not ask for details oi 
North American’s liberal “Circle 
of Protection” contract. 


North American Accident 
i Cc 





209 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 
George Manzelmann, President 


I'd like to see your Circle Plan of Pro 
tection. No obligation 
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Agency Opportunities—from page 3! 


on world conditions and on the 
rather unpredictable controls against 
inflation that may be set up in 
Washington. This all means that 
the insurance agent must be con- 
stantly alert to changing conditions 
and must advise his insurance clients 
accordingly—not too easy a task 
during these kaleidoscopic times, but 
a terribly essential task. 


The Big Client of Tomorrow 


I haven’t too much sympathy for 
those agents who have taken up the 
cry that they are losing money on 
their small accounts—that they 
would be better off without them. 
3y these same arguments couldn't 
the proprietors of many retail stores 
easily prove that they lose money 
on every small sale, and yet they 
welcome every customer, large or 
small? Isn’t the small boy who has 
only a penny or two to spend for 
candy today the substantial customer 
of tomorrow ? Isn’t there some value 
in having even your smallest cus- 
tomer tell his friends that you are 
his insurance agent, and thereby 
steer new business your way? Isn't 
the newly-wed with only a mini- 
mum premium policy today a po- 
tentially big client of tomorrow, per- 
haps owning his own business? To 
my way of thinking, these are all 
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good business feeders and wide- 
awake agents are only too glad to 
have them. The fault in most cases 
lies not in the smallness of the ac- 
count, but in not properly handling 
and developing it. 

A prominent and successful agent 
stated recently, “a progressive agent 
does not sell insurance, he sells serv- 
ice.” And how true this is for, by 
and large, policies, forms and rates 
are fairly standard; you can't taste, 
smell or feel insurance, so it’s the 
quality of service that is the one big 
distinguishing factor in our business. 

What are some of the tools that 


> 


every good insurance agent needs: 
First and probably most important, 
he must have a good working knowl- 
edge of his profession. That is basic. 
It means that aside from merely be- 
ing qualified to obtain a license from 
the state insurance department he 
must keep abreast with the endless 
changes that are occurring in our 
business. If he doesn’t, he is as help- 
less as a horse and buggy on our 
super highways of today, and even 
much more dangerous as far as his 
customers are concerned. 


A World of Information 


It is easy, provided he has the 
willingness to devote the time to it, 
for the agent of 1950 to keep fully 
informed of changing trends. The 
good insurance agent finds a world 
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It comes in clear and sharp 
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that the insurance agent 


is “a good man to know” because 
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he sells Service, Safety and Security 
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of information in the various trade 
papers that he ought to get and 
read—the excellent correspondence 
courses that are available, the con- 
centrated courses that are provided 
by a growing number of companies, 
house organs and frequent bulletins 
from his companies and from or- 
ganizations like the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters—to say noth- 
ing of the refresher courses such as 
the ones held at Penn State, the 
University of Connecticut, and at 
many other schools throughout the 
land. Insurance education is his for 
the asking, and is vitally essential 
in our business. Gone is the day 
when the successful agent could 
merely coast along, for a new gen- 
eration of eager, enthusiastic, hard- 
hitting and alert agents has entered 
the scene; and even agency girls 
across the land are learning more 
and more about this business. An- 
other good source of information— 
not only the book type—is through 
field men. By working with many 
agencies in many communities they 
are a fountainhead of helpful ideas 
and it is part of their job to pass 
them along to their agents, and to 
warn them of the pitfalls that even 
the best agencies sometimes fall into. 


Energetic Competition 


Assuming that an agent is a real 
student of the business and has the 
proper tools to work with; that he 
has an efficient office system whether 
he is a one-man agency or part of 
a large staff; that his collection sys- 
tem causes him no worries; that he 
has a good public relations program 
in full swing at all times—then his 
only remaining job is to service his 
present customers to the best of his 
ability, and to have a definite pro- 
gram to call on as many prospec- 
tive customers as possible. That is 
where real salesmanship comes into 
play. Except for the dark days of 
the early thirties and for the trying 
days of the late war (which, God 
forbid, may be repeated again), I 
have never had much sympathy for 
the agent who says “business is 
bad.” In practically every case I 
have observed that the fault was 
largely his and, even while he was 
saying it, a more energetic competi- 
tor was out “stealing” some of his 
own business. 
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Salesmanship—selling your own 
services—is usually the key to suc- 
cess or failure in our business (as- 
suming that an agent has the other 
qualifications too). Sometimes com- 
panies wish that fire and casualty 
agents were compensated as life in- 
surance agents are. If this were 
true, many an agent who is merely 
“coasting along” would either work 
much harder or would not be quite 
as content as he is. But I realize 
that there are good arguments 
against this. 


The Ten Commandments 


Good salesmanship is something 
quite intangible even at best, and 
yet there are certain well-defined 
fundamentals that all good salesmen 
knowingly or unknowingly use. It 
was the late well-known Dr. Frank 
Crane who gave as his “ten com- 
mandments of selling’ the follow- 
ing: (1) Be agreeable, (2) Know 
your goods, (3) Don’t argue, (4) 
Make it plain, (5) Tell the truth, 
(6) Be dependable, (7) Remember 
names and faces, (8) Don’t be ego- 
tistical, (9) Think success and (10) 
Be human. There are many more 
that can be added to Dr. Crane’s 
list. Someone said, “We can make 
a sale on every call. Think of it— 
a sale on every call. An agent can 
sell the idea that his agency is hon- 
est, progressive, and the best from 
which to buy. He can sell the idea 
that he is a square shooter, a pleas- 
ant fellow, a man worth knowing. 
He can sell the idea that he knows 
his business, and is helpful, cooper- 
ative, willing and conscientious. 
Each one of these ideas which can 
be sold on every call helps close 
business in the long tun. Why not 
make it a rule to sell something each 
time you call on a prospect ?” 

It certainly doesn’t require genius 
to be a good salesman, for even that 
genius, Thomas A. Edison, years 
ago said, “Genius is one-tenth in- 
spiration and nine-teiths perspira- 
tion.” And it was Calvin Coolidge 
who said, “nothing in the world can 
take the place of persistence—talent 
will not; nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius 
is almost a proverb. Education will 
not; the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determi- 
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Wl Unighiim 
SAYS... 


Insurance Companies 


Are People -— 


Business machines, maps, statistics 
are necessary, but insurance is 
primarily a business of human 
relationships. The Yorkshire Group 
welcomes and enjoys the oppor- 
tunity to maintain every possible 
personal contact with its represent- 
atives in the field. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENT 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 














nation alone are omnipotent. The 
slogan ‘Press on’ has solved and al- 
ways will solve the problems of the 
human race.” 


Second Wind 


The world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is going. 
Like runners, good salesmen are 
successful because they “press on” 
until they get their second wind; 
the weaker salesmen are easily dis- 








couraged and quit before the second 
wind comes to their rescue. Some- 
one has said, “There is a very fine 
line separating the successful from 
the unsuccessful person. It is al- 
most indistinguishable but it is 
there.” During the time that I have 
been associated with the leaders in 
our business the only unusual quali- 
fications that I have been able to 
discover are that the really suc- 
cessful persons, without exception, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Opportunities—Continued 


have vision and convictions. They 
have been able to lay out for them- 
selves a specialized program of 
work; they have had the ability to 
carry it through; they are willing 
to work harder and longer ; they are 
prepared to ‘pay the price.’ And 
they don’t do it merely because of 
monetary returns—somehow _ the 
concept of a cause forms an integral 
part of their daily operations.” 
They say that “the most difficult 
part of getting to the top of the 
ladder is getting through the crowd 
at the bottom.” The agent who be- 
lieves in himself has poise, optimism 
and enthusiasm for his work. He 
loves the game he is playing and, 





ACTUARIES 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harty S. Tressel, MALLA Wm. i. Gillette, CPA 
M4. Wolfman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
WA. Moscovitch, ASA 
W. M. Barkhalf, €.P.A 
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Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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more than anything else, he wants 
to win. 

It was Victor Hugo who said, 
“He who every morning plans the 
transactions of the day and follows 
out the plan, carries a thread that 
will guide him through the labyrinth 
of the most busy life. The orderly 
arrangement of his time is like a 
ray of light which darts itself 
through all his occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the dis- 
posal of time is surrendered merely 
to the chance of incident, chaos will 
soon reign.” So much, therefore, 
depends on how the individual agent, 
equips himself for, and pursues his 
chosen business, or better, profes- 
sion. 


Cooperation 


There is one more thing that is 
extremely important in our business, 
and that is the growing need for an 
increasing amount of cooperation 
agents, among companies 
and, most important of all, between 
companies and agents. I am very 
happy to see that many of those who, 
several years ago, were frightened 
by legalistic opinions that agents and 
companies could no longer counsel 
with each other because of the fa- 
mous S.E.U.A. case and Public Law 
15 are now crawling out of their 
shell, taking new heart, and pro- 
pounding the idea of company- 
agency conferences and cooperation. 
The need for more of this was never 
nearer at hand, in the face of a con- 
stant galaxy of new proposals— 
some of them obviously sound and 
desirable, but some of them highly 
debatable to say the least. 

All too often far-reaching de- 
cisions have been made in our busi- 
ness without seeking first the prac- 
tical advice of the men out on the 
firing line, and then discovering that 
grave mistakes had been made. For- 
tunately, thanks to the vociferous 
objections of agency groups, and to 
the sagacity of the real company 
leaders, the time is again here when 
company executives and agency rep- 
resentatives are sitting around the 
conference table—and no one seems 
too disturbed by any thought that a 
federal investigator is lurking in the 
ready to pounce upon 
Surely, the problems of our 


among 


shadows, 
them 
business are common to companies 


and agents alike, and the more co- 
operation we can have, the better 
we shall serve the real bosses of 
both—the policyholders. I even ven- 
ture to say that the day will come 
when more and more companies will 
invite agents to sit on their boards 
of directors, or serve as counselors 
to management so as to gain the 
first-hand opinions of the agency 
side of the business. In our own 
company we have practiced this with 
unique success for more than a 
quarter century. It would flatter us 
to see more companies follow the 
example. 


Unlimited Opportunities 


The ladies and gentlemen in the 
producing end of our business have 
unlimited opportunities if they will 
only avoid the pitfalls that lie hidden 
here and there. There is absolutely 
no ceiling on the things that can be 
accomplished individually and col- 
lectively—and in true co-partnership 
with the companies. The agent is 
a perfect example of the free enter- 
prise system; of the democratic way 
of doing things. As Fred Bruns, 
my old boss used to say, “Every in- 
surance agent is practically a king 
in his own sphere.” How true this 


is! 


As agents fight for the perpetua- 
tion and furtherance of their own 
business, so can they also fight for 
the preservation of our American 
way of life. Shaw Johnson, past- 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, said re- 
cently: “We insurance agents are 
experienced salesmen; we live and 
work in every community through- 
out the country, and the future of 
our business is invested in the fu- 
ture of the American way of life. 
We have, then, good cause and a 
unique opportunity to lead a unified 
the privilege at any time of taking 
and nationwide sales campaign—to 
‘sell’ America and Americanism to 
our fellow citizens. It is vital that 
we do our selling job so well so 
that we will have true independence 
in 1951 and in the next year and 
in all the years.” 

We can all be modern Minute 
Men, defending our way of life in 
peace as some are even now de- 
fending it in battle. The path of the 
insurance agent of America surely 
points onward and upward! 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 


the students of an advanced insurance course. They are furnished 


through the courtesy of Northeastern University, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. Additional questions from this examination appeared in 


the April issue. 


4. What are the important points 
to check in an health and accident 
policy? 

The three basic risks that a young 
man faces are (1) premature death, 
(2) not accumulating enough to 
support himself after age 65, and (3) 
sickness and accident that may pre- 
vent him from earning an income. 
Some insurance companies will now 
work out an insurance plan that 
covers all three of these basic risks. 

The purpose of sickness and ac- 
cident insurance is to take care of 
the third risk here, to provide the 
insured and his family with an in 
come in case he becomes sick or 
disabled and can not earn his regular 
income. He must be earning income 
to buy this insurance. That coverage 
is best which gives a sure income 
during the time the insured is unable 
to work, and which comes near to 
replacing his salary. 

With these items in the 
following points are very important : 

A. Non cancellable 

B. Guaranteed renewal to age 65 

C. No increase in premium 

D. No riders or restriction at 

tached after issue 

Non prorating 

Non aggregate 

Incontestable and waiver of 
premium after three or four 
months 

Pay for all accidental injuries 
whether by accidental means 
or not 

The policy should be non cancel- 
lable after the incontestable period, 
and guaranteed renewal means the 
insurance company can not refuse to 
accept the premium when it is paid 
each year. They might refuse to 
accept the premium on a. can 
cellable policy. No riders or restric 
tions should be imposed because of 
what may have happened to the in 


mind, 
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sured. Non prorating means they 

can not change the benefits should 

the insured go to a more hazardous 
occupation. Non aggregate means 
that the amount to be paid does not 
become exhausted if injury comes to 
the insured, one or more times. Ac- 
cidental means is a very narrow 
term and includes only those injuries 
which can not be foreseen. Acci- 
dental injury is much broader and 
covers all bodily injury. 

5. How are the rates determined 

for the residence burglary policy i 
The residence burglary, theft and 

robbery policy indemnifies for loss 

and damage to property. The rates 
are determined by four factors, 
namely; (1) policy form, (2) kind 

of occupancy, (3) territory and (4) 

amount of insurance. 

Form 1 divides all property into 
three classes : 
1. Jewelry, sterling silver and furs 
2. All other household goods 
3. Articles of (1) or (2) which 
are specifically mentioned and 
covered for specific amounts. 
Under divided coverage you state 
the amount of coverage in these three 
classes. This is supposed to give 
better coverage and lower rates but 
the blanket policies are growing in 
popularity. 

Form 2—Divided coverage with co- 

insurance 
The co-insurance applies to class 
1 where under-insurance is more 
common, 

Form 3—The 50% of the blanket 
Under this form all property ex- 
cept that specifically mentioned is 
insured as a unit but coverage on 
class 1 is 50% of the amount of 
insurance. Rates are the same as 
Form 1. 

Form 4—The 100% blanket 
There is no attempt in this form to 
combat under-insurance, The rates 


on this form are 25 to 50% higher 
than Form 1. 

Factor 2—Kinds of occupancy 
There are two 
pancy: 

1. Private and two-family 
homes 
Multi-occupancy of apart 
ment, flat, hotel room 
penthouse 
Rates are higher on class 2 
on class 1. 


classes of occu- 


and 
than 


Factor 3—Territory 
The country is divided into cleven 
territories according to risk. 
Rates in territory eleven are the 
lowest. 

Rates in territory ten are highest. 
(Kings County, N. Y.) 

Factor 4—Amount of insurance 
For a residence in territory eleven 
on a divided the 
would be: 


coverage rate 


$2,000 coverage Class 1 first $1,000 = $11.50 
second $1,000 — $ 5.75 
Class 2. third $1,000 = $ 3.25 


$1,000 “ 7 
Class 3 first $1,000 = $ 4.00 


$1,000 “ 

And if you wanted theft-off-the 

premises coverage add about $2. 

For extra precaution like a burglar 

alarm take 10% off. 

6. A radio transmission tower is 
a rather expensive structure of steel 
truss. To whom would you go for 
insurance and what 
want covered? 

The transmission tower has been 
ruled to be an instrument of trans- 
portation and comes within the field 
of inland marine insurance. An in 
land marine insurance company will 
take it or pass the risk on to Lloyd's 
of London. The hazards are, ice 
formation from sleet storms, wind, 
forest and brush fires. The rates are 
pretty much the judgment of the un 
derwriter. Use and occupancy and 
consequential losses may be written 
on the towers also, 


risks do you 











Dishonesty Insurance—from page 4! 


in many legal decisions the bank 
was not held liable, but the depositor, 
because of his own negligence, was 
compelled to sustain the loss. And if 
he believes that his safety paper or 
his check-writing or check-signing 
machines are foolproof, point out 
that none of these precautions have 
prevented forgeries, and that huge 
losses have been caused by trusted 
employees with access to check- 
signing machines. Not long ago a 
comptroller who enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of his firm managed 
to steal four hundred thousand dol- 
lars within the space of two years 
through his manipulations of a 


check-writer. People steal. They 
always have. They always will. 
No deterrent operates successfully 
against the human craving for some- 
thing for nothing. 


The 3-D Policy 


Finally, there is the combination 
of both fidelity and forgery coverage, 
as included in the comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy—the so-called “‘pack- 
age policy” that contains one fidelity 
insuring agreement, one forgery in- 
suring agreement, and three burglary 
insuring agreements. This contract is 
the most saleable article on an agent’s 
shelf today. The 3-D policy may be 
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sold as one complete package ; or any 
one or any combination of the in- 
suring agreements may be sold. In- 
suring Agreement V of the policy— 
forgery coverage—is identical in 
coverage with the depositors forgery 
bond, and therefore the insured has 
the option of buying the bond, or if 
more convenient in relation to the 
other insuring agreements of the 3-D 
policy, he may buy coverage under 
Insuring Agreement V. The 3-D 
policy has proved to be a very prac- 
tical method of tying up many of 
the insured’s needs in one form and 
with one company, thereby eliminat- 
ing considerable red tape and need- 
less expenditure of time and effort. 
The same goes for the producer who 
sells the 3-D policy, and there are 
very obvious advantages to him in 
selling this so-called packaged in- 
surance. 

The average commercial firm re- 
lies on a number of physical safe- 
guards. It insists on safety devices 
on machines, on protective gloves 
and goggles for its workers, on un- 
impeded passageways—yet it also 
carries compensation insurance. 

Its housekeeping is beyond re- 
proach ; it has sprinkler systems and 
immediately available fire-fighting 
equipment. Yet it also carries fire 
insurance. 

It has a formidable safe or vault, 
a corporal’s guard of watchmen, 
grills and ironwork in all strategic 
places. Yet it carries burglary and 
robbery insurance. 


Friendly Enemies 


But 
enemies 


what about its “friendly” 
the human element that 
cannot be measured or surveyed or 
placed in a test tube for analytical 
study . . . the employee who may 
have been with the firm for decades 
and yet is, in effect, pretty much of 
a stranger. What real assurance is 
there than an employee, honest to 
day, may not turn crook tomorrow ? 
\Vhat deficits lie undiscovered among 
the firm’s altered records? When 
will the moment arrive of revelation 
of dishonesty, that will bring in its 
train impaired credit, personnel re- 
adjustment, unfavorable publicity 
and in some cases financial ruin ? 
\n insurance agent has more than 
a fair idea why employees steal. Some 
experts rank them in this order: 
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Gambling. 
. Extravagant living. 
. Unexpected family expenses. 
. Undesirable associates. 
. Inadequate income. 


The methods of employee theft, 
however, are much more varied. 
Some of the more common—those 
resorted to by the less imaginative 
of the employees-turned-crooks are 
the following: 


1, Paying accounts to non-existent 
creditors—and endorsing the checks 
with false signatures. 

2. Raising vouchers, and drawing 
checks in the larger amounts. 

3. Issuing checks for returns 
which were never made. 

4. Pocketing cash from 
corded sales. 

5. Collecting doubtful receivables 
and charging them off as_uncol- 
lectibles. 

6. Padding payrolls, and time and 
production records. 


unre- 


A Sure-fire Entree 


For the agent who has more than 
passing familiarity with fidelity and 
forgery bond production, as well as 
surety bond lines which do not come 
within the scope of this discussion, 
bond production is a sure-fire entree 
into other insurance lines. More 
often than not, if he secures a mer- 
cantile firm’s bond business, he will 
have more than a fair chance of 
handling its fire and liability business 
as well. And of course this is per- 
fectly true in reverse. If an agent 
already handles a firm’s fire and lia- 
bility and automobile business, he 
has a made-to-order entree to its 
bonding business. Reverting just 
once to purely surety bond business 
—if he secures a contractor’s bid 
bond and his performance and pay- 
ment bonds on a construction proj- 
ect, an agent is on the ground floor 
and can hope with considerable ex- 
pectancy to secure his liability, fire 
and compensation business as well. 
There is a striking parallel between 
this natural sequence and the devel- 
opments which frequently flow from 
selling a business firm adequate fidel- 
ity and forgery bond coverage. 

Fidelity and forgery bond under- 
writing is somewhat of a specialized 
business, but bond production is not. 
The chief obstacles to a successful 
bond producing career are the pro- 
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Whether or not Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was involved, 
fire razed one-third of Chicago 80 years ago 


People stood in Lake Michigan with water up to 
their necks to escape the inferno. In a few short 
hours the wind-swept flames leveled 2,100 acres 
of the largely wooden city, destroyed 17,000 
buildings, and did a total damage of $200,000,000. 


This was also 


the 


year the Standard Marine 


Insurance Company, Ltd. was founded, 


tHe London & Lancashire 


—— 
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STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY Of AMERICA 


ducer’s initial shyness or reluctance 
to get into what he mistakingly be- 
lieves is an involved business; the 
bond rating manual, which is far 
easier to understand than is com- 
monly supposed; and the defeatist 
complex that runs somewhat like 
this: “Joe Doakes has all the bond 
business in town. Why waste time 
trying to get some for myself?” If 
the producer applied this sort of 
reasoning to all insurance lines, he 
wouldn’t last very long as an insur- 
ance agent. 


There are three sales factors of 
importance in selling fidelity and 
forgery bonds: 

First—Create the need. 

Second—Select the appropriate 
bond coverage to fit that need. 

Third—Establish yourself as the 
agent from whom to buy this needed 
coverage. 

The most important, and there- 
fore the most difficult, of these three 
factors is the first. The salesman 
must create the need for bonds. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dishonesty Insurance—Continued 


There are certain lines of surety 
bonds that are required by law or 
by statute, or which are sought after 
voluntarily. Public official and fidu- 
ciary bonds are of the first category, 
while court bonds, such as appeal or 
replevin bonds, come under the latter 
category. But’ fidelity and forgery 
bonds must be sold. It is, | admit, a 
trifle more difficult to sell a fidelity 
bond than it is to sell a fire policy 
or an automobile policy. The client 
is aware of the need of these because 
they are widely publicized or because 
of his fear of losing out in a suit 
for damages in the event of an acci- 
dent. But he doesn’t usually appre- 
ciate the need for a fidelity bond 
until he suffers an employee dis- 
honesty loss, which might very well 
prove to be a crippling loss. And 
then it’s a case of locking the door 
after the horse thief visited the barn 
Too little and too late. 


The approach to fidelity bond pro 
duction, therefore, must be an in- 
telligent one. Don’t go about it 
blindly. Assess your prospect’s po- 
tential liability; from what source 
might a dishonesty loss come, what 
is the extent of his internal control 
that might prove effective in discov- 
ering an employee theft before the 
theft assumes dangerous proportions, 
et cetera. Then, having in his own 
mind a clear picture of the firm's 
exposure to loss, the agent is armed 
with effective arguments that will 
persuade the prospect to adopt safety 
measures, in the form of adequate 
fidelity bond amounts. 


Protect the Heart 


It is important to convince the 
employer that while fire insurance 
protects the shell of his business, 
fidelity insurance protects its fart. 
And how long can a business go on 
if its heart is gone? 

Drive home also the cold statistic 
that one-third of the business fail- 
ures in the United States in the past 
ten years were due to dishonest em- 
ployees. This fact is unpalatable but 
it is well substantiated, and it is all 
the more readily understood in the 
light of the companion statistic that 
about 65 per cent of mercantile con- 
cerns are uninsured by commercial 
fidelity and forgery bonds. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, 
California (across the bay from San Diego) 
offers ideal resort hotel convention facilities 
for groups to 1200. Ocean front, marvelous 
food, spacious theatre, meeting, conference, 
assembly rooms. Banquet and ball room for 
1500. All sports on grounds. 
Write for Folder D. 
HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director 
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Anchor’s Comprehensive “3-D” Blanket Bond 
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Small in Cost...Big in Performance 
IDEALLY SUITED TO THE SMALL BUSINESS RISK 


“You can set your cap for a real sale,” $2,500 COMPLETE COVERAGE Including: 
ays Bos’ Jan—the “3-D” Man, (Not more than 9 employees) 
says I n Dan—th ° “l fan $1,000.00 Honesty Coverage—Blanket Fidelity, 
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the lin a one and ahd eage 500.00 Forgery & Alteration Cover —Outgoing 
Gentlemer prefer Bonds, he Says, Paper, excluding Employee - Forgery 
especially ANcHor’s Jr. Compre- Hazard* \ 
HENSIVE for small business risks.” $2,500.00 TOTAL “Increased limits available ‘\\~ CASUALTY 


\ Nee 
SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE... \ 4p" sux 4 














SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


HE CAN BE SUED 


OME people mistakenly think 
so “judgment proof.” 
Lacking the amount of money or 
property to pay a big claim they 
rationalize, “I’m not going to have 
an accident, anyway.” 

But there are a number of ways 
in which an uninsured person risks 
what he does have. In the first place, 
his car is a cash asset. The court 
will see to it that it is “liquidated” 
to pay any judgment against him. 
His home, and even his personal pos 
sessions can be taken. 

Again, the courts, in some states, 
have discovered that a man can be 
made to pay at the rate of $25 a 
month plus interest if he has a job. 
So, if he has a car or a house or a 
job, or all three, he is not “judgment 


proof.” 


The General Agent 


ANYONE MAY STEAL 


OO many insurance agents 

consider dishonesty insurance 
as primarily a big business coverage. 
In reality, it is the small businesses 
—the grocery stores, the garages, 
the drug stores in every community 
—that stand most in need of fidelity 
protection. 

Take, for instance, your local 
automobile dealer. Almost any em- 
ployee in his business has an un- 
limited opportunity to steal. The 
manager of the parts department 
can steal carburetors, tires, acces 
sories and peddle them on the out- 
side. The bookkeeper has access to 
large amounts of cash and to the 
bank account. The mechanic can 
swindle his boss out of many small 
amounts by working in collusion 


with a customer. 
—The Marylander 
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SECURITY FOR ALL 
Asa DENT and health and hos- 


pitalization plans are today of 
prime importance to both industry 
and management, large and small. 
Disability presents many problems to 
both the employer and his employees 
and, by providing a well rounded out 
group insurance program, the agent 
has opportunity to serve employers 
and employees alike as well as per- 
form an essential public service in 
the community. An adequate insur 
ance program means security for all. 
National of Detroit Agents Record 


THE WATER HAZARD 


HERE is an ever present need for water 
damage insurance. Perhaps you've never 
solicited this line because it is unfamiliar to 
you. If so, don't let this deter you, because 
there is nothing mysterious about the water 
damage contract. The basic story to this 
coverage is protection against damage oc- 
curring from leakage of water or steam from 
the plumbing or heating systems within the 
building and leakage through a defective 

roof, 
There is one important additional coverage 
ilable: If your client occupies basement 
pace in addition to upper floors, you cer- 
tainly should provide street main and fire 
hydrant protection at the usual 20%, increase 
in premium. Other special water hazards to 
which your client may be subjected, should, 
of course, be referred to your supervising 

office. 
—The Aetna-izer 


SNAPSHOT SELLING 


RE you a camera fan? If so, 

why not put your hobby to work 
to develop new clients for your 
agency? Select a prospect whose 
business you know it would be le- 
sirable to write. Take a good pic- 
ture of his home and send it to him 
with a friendly letter discussing the 
need for analytical insurance service 
and telling him of your desire to re- 
view his coverages and offer sugges- 


tions. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record 


OFFICE 


THE GREATER HAZARD 


IRE and windstorm hazards on 

farms divided into two 
classes just as on city property 
i.e., moral and physical. During this 
inflation period premeditated burn- 
ing of farm property has almost dis 
appeared, but it will show itself 
again, no doubt, as it has in the past. 
Of the two hazards, moral hazard 
is most dangerous because it is the 
main risk that makes the difference 
between profit and loss to com 


are 


panies writing insurance on farm 
property. 

Considered burning of buildings 
is apt to be more frequent on farms 
than in cities because of the apparent 
safety from detection and the knowl 
edge that the property involved will 
be totally destroyed and all the in 
surance collected. 


The Hartford Agent 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
THREAT 


INCE public employees blanket 

bonds were revised to include 
faithful performance of duty cover 
age, much business that had been 
written on individual or schedule 
bond forms to cover employees of 
public officials is being changed to 
the broader blanket forms, and some- 
times it is changing hands in the 
process. 

Every broadening of an existing 
form of coverage brings with it not 
only an opportunity but a threat to 
the agent who is carrying business 
on the old restricted forms. If he 
does not convert to the broader form 
at the first opportunity, some com 
petitor is sure to do so. Whether 
he’s on the winning or losing end 
of the tug-of-war depends upon his 
“being there first with the mostest.” 

The Ohio Casualty Pointers 
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Policy Coverage—from page 23 


6. Coverage on residence employ- 
ees’ property will apply only to 
that portion of the 
occupied exclusively by the in 

household. 

the class of insureds to whom 
this program will appeal prob 
ably do not have servants. 

No coverage in dormitories, 

fraternity or sorority houses 

8. Coverage A—Theft from the 

will not apply in a 


premises 


sured’s However, 


NI 


premises 

bank, trust or safe deposit com 

pany, public warehouse, or oc 

cupied dwelling not owned or 

occupied by or rented to the 
insured. 

9. Coverage A will not cover re- 
moval to other premises. 

10. Coverage A will be reduced to 
$250 on section (a) property 
jewelry, sterling silver and furs 

11. Coverage B—Theft away 
the premises—wiil be provided 
without an additional premium 
charge up to a limit of 25% 
of coverage A but not exceeding 
$250 


from 


The limited endorsement will af- 
ford extended coverage in connec- 
tion with the fire contract whereas 
the policy, being a separate form, 
will be additional insurance. 


Units of Coverage 


The smallest amount of coverage 
available under the endorsement will 
be $500, this amount may be in- 
creased in multiples of $500. If 
the rate for the first $500 is charged 
for each multiple the sub-limits of 
the endorsement will be increased 
proportionately. However, if the 
rates for additional amounts of in- 
surance are charged, the sub-limits 
will not increase. 

\s respects the policy, the mini- 
mum amount of insurance to be 
issued is $1,000. Additional $500 
units of coverage may be obtained. 
If additional multiples are written 
at the rate for the first $1,000, the 
sub-limits are increased proportion- 
ately. If the additional unit rates are 
used, the sub-limits are not increased. 

These favorable developments in 
policy forms should prove beneficial 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


a Multiple Line “A” rated company 


with A 


ILLION DOLLAR CAPITAL 


and OVER A MILLION DOLLAR SURPLUS 


Now in its Twenty-seventh year 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Offers to selected agents 
in selected territory its facilities: 
Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 


FIRE, TORNADO, INLAND MARINE 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Tnsarance Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
NO STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
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to agents and their clients, and 
should lead to an imecrease m pre- 
mium writings and commission im 
come. However, all is not rosy on 
the casualty front. Far 
from it. 

fhe major premium producing 
line of automobile liability insurance 
has gone sour, and badly so in the 
last six months. Results are also 
extremely adverse for general lia- 
bility insurance for coverages written 
on a fixed exposure base such as 


insurance 


area and frontage. 

lhe main cause is inflation, of 
course, both the current addition to 
the spiral, and the delayed effect of 
all of the inflation that occurred 
during and since the war. The pub- 
lic, lawyers, judges and juries are 
now showing without question that 
they know that there has been about 
a 50% loss in purchasing power in 
the dollar as compared with before 
World War Il. Average paid claim 
costs for liabilty insurance have risen 
steadily and may be expected to 
continue to increase. 

Until a year ago, claim frequencies 
fortunately had shown no tendency 
to increase. But that has now hap- 
pened, and the combination of more 
than a 5% rise in claim frequency 
countrywide with a steady upward 
trend in average claim costs has 
made automobile liability underwrit- 
ing results decidedly unfavorable. 


Rate Filings 


Current loss ratios are running 
so high that the Bureau is in the 
process of developing rate revision 
filings countrywide which will in- 
clude the effect of appropriate trend 
factors by state to bring the rate 
levels nearer into line with current 
experience indications. We know 
that rate increases aren't popular 
with insureds, or frequently with 
agents who are already beset with 
tough competition. However, in this 
instance we are confident that both 
will realize the necessity of rate 
increases to produce adequate rates. 
The entire public knows that the 
dollar isn’t worth what it used to be 
and actually expects most prices to 
rise. 

We ask for the understanding 
cooperation of agents in obtaining 
and applying adequate rates. The 
alternative of adequate rate levels 
would inevitably be: (1) a drying 
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up of the insurance market for auto- 
mobile liability insurance. Compa- 
nies will not long freely write a kind 
of insurance that is virtually certain 
to produce an underwriting loss 
(2) Financial insolvency on the part 
f some companies. Steady under- 
writing losses on a major line 
coupled with the adverse effect of 
inflation on operating costs, etc. 
could conceivably produce difficulty 
for more than one company. Those 
of us who went through 1929-1933 
want no repetition of company in 
solvencies on a major scale. It 
would be bad for all. 

Therefore, agents must be pre- 
pared for and sell the higher rates 
for many kinds of insurance which 
will shortly have to be put into 
effect in most states. Although their 
competitive problems may be en- 
hanced, I am sure that they know 
from their own experience and rec- 
ords that higher rates are justified. 
Moreover higher rates will have 
the very beneficial effect of pro- 
ducing more commission dollars to 
help meet the rise in operating costs 
that agencies have experienced 

The days of rate reductions have 
in large measure come to an end 
Higher rates are in the offing, and 
the filings of the companies should 
be supported in order to have ade- 
quate rates which are the only 
guarantee against insolvencies 


O. L. AND T. RATE CHANGES 


HE National Bureau of Cas 
ee Underwriters on April 2, 
1951, announced revisions of bodily 
injury liability rates for a large 
number of important owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ classifications 
rated on an area and frontage basis. 
The average percentage change in 
each state for all classifications af 
fected by the revision are as follows: 


California + 30.4% 
Connecticut 124.3% 
Dist. of Col 147 8% 
Florida +25.5% 
Illinois . +28.2% 
Indiana 18.3% 
Maryland +-17.0% 
Massachusetts +34.2% 
Michigan +5.1% 
Minnesota +-22.4% 
Missouri 10.4% 
New Jersey 126.1% 
Ohio 20.3% 


For May, 1951 





| | E are, and have always been, a firm believer in the 


American Agency System. For 108 years we have had full con- 
fidence in our agents’ ability to handle a real insurance program 
for the American public. We salute you. 


THE HARFORD MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
BEL AIR, MARYLAND 
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ALLIED MUTUAL Casualty Company 
TOWN MUTUAL Dwelling Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Correction 


The item in our April issue was an erroneous one. 
The home offices of these companies are still in Des 


Moines. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENT Medica! and 
Health Association, Los Angeles, California 
| widation Ordered 

Insurance Commissioner John R 
fornia has been directed by the Superior Court to 
liquidate this association. Unless the court order 
appealed, steps will be taken to wind up all of the affairs 
of the The carrier late last 
year by then commissioner Wallace K. Downey on the 
grounds that it was conducting an insurance business 
without proper authorization 


Maloney of Cali- 
is 
seized 


association. was 





AMERICAN POLICYHOLDERS Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
New Officers 


Three new officers were elected and all incumbent | 
officers re-elected at the annual board of directors | 
meeting. Alfred L. Hutchinson was elected assistant | 
vice president, William B. Groves assistant secretary 
and Harold J. McKeon assistant treasurer 


ANCHOR Casualty Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lowe Advanced 


T. Parker Lowe was recently elected executive vice 
president. He formerly was vice president in charge of 


| formerly 





the Pacific Coast department. 


For May, 1951 


ASSOCIATED VETERANS Aircraft & Automotive 


Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California 
Stock Dividend 
The capital of this company has been increased from 


$200,000 to $250,000 by a 
March 6, 1951. 


stock dividend issued on 


AUDUBON Insurance Company 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Stock Dividend 


This company has increased its paid-in capital from 
$250,000 to $350,000 by a 40% stock dividend 


CALEDONIAN Insurance Company 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Appoint U. S. Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co. of New York have been appointed 


United States marine managers for this company effec 
tive May 1. 


| CAROLINA Casualty Insurance Company 


Burlington, North Carolina 
Executive Appointment 


It was recently announced that George W. Smith, 
with the National Surety 
May | joined this company as executive vice president 


and director. 


Corporation, on 


CONSTITUTION Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Change in Title 


This carrier changed its name to Constitution Insur 
ance Corporation on March 26. 
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DEARBORN NATIONAL Casualty Company 
DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Extension Granted 


Michigan Insurance Commissioner Forbes has 
granted these companies until July 1 to complete re 
organization plans which contemplate merging the com 
panies and securing additional capital funds. It is 
reported that some $1,250,000 is being sought from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and at least $500, 
000 additional from other sources. 


DIXIE Fire and Casualty Company 
Greer, South Carolina 


To Increase Capital 


he company offered 6,000 new shares to South 
Carolina stockholders of record March 14 at $20 per 
share (par value $10), in the ratio of one share for 
each five shares held. Rights to purchase expired May 5. 
Before the offering capital was $300,000 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY Insurance 


Corporation 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Proposed Merger 


Che board of directors of the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Insurance Corporation has unanimously approved in 
principle a proposed merger of that corporation into 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
The latter now owns 192,364 of the 200,000 outstand- 
ing shares of the Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance 
( orporation. 

\ formal agreement of merger is being prepared, 
which will, as soon as practicable, be submitted to the 
boards of directors of each corporation, and if such 
merger is declared to be advisable by such boards, 
separate meetings of the stockholders of each cor 
poration will be callea take action thereon 

It is contemplated that the proposed agreement of 
merger will provide for the exchange of shares of the 
capital stock of United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company for those shares of capital stock of Fidelity 
and Guaranty Insurance Corporation which are not 
owned by United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany 

Independent appraisers will be employed to deter- 
mine the fair value of the stock of this corporation and 
also to determine the proper ratio of exchange of 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company shares 
for shares of Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Cor- 
poration. 
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FIRE 


and ALLIED LINES 


PRO-RATA and EXCESS of LOSS 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW YORK 90 oun st. 


FIRE Association of Philadelphia 
RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Enters Bonding Field 


These carriers have extended their multiple line ac 
tivities to include the writing of fidelity and surety bonds. 


Both companies started in the general casualty business | 


during the summer of 1950. Watson H. Caudill, 


formerly vice president of the Manufacturers Casualty, | 


was elected assistant vice president of both companies 
and will manage the bonding department. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT Group 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Executive Changes 


Edward T. Moynahan, executive vice president of 
the Potomac Insurance Company and joint general 
manager of the General Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., has been elected president of 
the Potomac Insurance Company. William Bernhard 
and John S. Kaufman, vice presidents, have also been 
elected directors of the Potomac. These actions follow 
the retirement of John H. Grady as chief officer of 


the General Accident Companies in the United States. | 


Mr. Grady will continue to be a member of the advisory 
and investment committees of the General Accident 
and director of the Potomac. 


For May, 1951 


| GENERAL Insurance Corporation 
Fort Worth, Texas 


| Capital Increase 


The capital of this corporation (subsidiary of the 
Houston Fire and Casualty Company) was increased 
on April 4, 1951 from $200,000 (20,000 shares, par 
value $10) to $1,000,000 (100,000 shares, par value 
$10). This was effected by the payment of a 50% stock 
dividend and the sale of 70,000 new shares of $10 par 
value stock at $20. The surplus account was increased 
$700,000 as a result of the stock sale and an additional 
$100,000 was transferred from the reserve for 
tingencies to the surplus account, bringing it to $1,000, 
000. The charter of the company is being amended to 
permit full multiple line underwriting. 


con 


GENERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance and 
Reinsurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Declared Insolvent 


This company on March 27 was ordered to suspend 
operations by Artemas C. Leslie, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania. At a hearing to determine the 
future disposition of the company, the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department alleged that the company was 
bankrupt to the extent of $43,565. Liabilities amounted 
to $96,943 and admitted assets totaled $53,378. The 
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@ Errors and Omissions Insurance 
for Agents and Brokers @ Livestock Mortal- 
ity Insurance @ Excess Public Liability and 
Property Damage Liability @ Excess Motor 
Truck Cargo @ Truck Physical Damage 
@ Surplus Fire and Extended Coverage 
South and Water Sts. 40 Exchange Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland New York 5, N. Y. 


Phone: L. D. 109 HAnover 2-6384 


GENERAL MUTUAL—Continued 


December 31, 1950 financial statement of the company 
showed total admitted assets $108,250, net premiums 
written $144,473 and net losses paid $72,511. The 
\ssistant Deputy Attorney General has granted the 
company a continuance to allow its attorney time for 
further study of the Department’s report 

Business was solicited on behalf of the General Mu 
tual by Markle and Bayer, Riverton, N. i This office 
was raided on March 8 by the Burlington County, N. J., 
prosecutors office following an investigation by the 
New Jersey Insurance Department. Messrs. Markle 
and Bayer are now being held for Grand Jury action 
on a charge of maintaining an insurance office without 
authorization. Markle and Bayer also represented the 
Central Safety Mutual Insurance Company and _ the 
Niagara Mutual Insurance Company, both farmers 
mutual insurance companies located in St. Louis, Mis 
souri. The companies were licensed only to operate in 
Missouri. 


GLOBE AND RUTGERS Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Refinancing 


Stockholders of the company met on April 23 and 
voted approval of refinancing recommended by directors. 
The three classes of preferred stock now outstanding 
will be redeemed or retired as all such stock issues 
contain provisions considered unnecessarily burdensome 
application of redemption features and with 
respect to limitations on common stock dividends. The 
three classes of preferred stock totaling in all 41,624 


in the 
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shares will be redeemed at $100 each with proceeds 
from the sale of 40,000 shares of new preferred stock 
made up of 30,000 shares of prior preferred and 10,000 
shares of second preferred stock. 

It is anticipated that the entire 30,000 shares of prior 
preferred stock will be sold to Union Securities Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Tri-Continental Corporation, 
and other underwriters, for resale to the public. It is 
further anticipated that the entire 10,000 shares of 
second preferred stock will be offered to common stock 
holders and that these shares will be made convertible 
into shares of common stock, at the initial rate of not 
more than five common to one preferred. 


GREAT LAKES Auto Insurance Group 
Chicago, Illinois 
Reciprocal Declared Insolvent 
\n Illinois Circuit Court on April 5 authorized the 
Illinois Department to take over this reciprocal, since 
it failed to submit its annual statement by March 1 and, 
according to the Attorney General, is bankrupt to the 
extent of $177,000. Insurance Director Day reports 
the exchange is related through its board to the Farmers 
Security Insurance Exchange and the London, Am 
sterdam and Zurich Group against which similar action 
is pending. Circuit Judge Schmackenberg set appeal 
bond for Great Lakes at $150,000. 


THE HOME Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Felix Hargrett, David H. Moore, Malcolm A. Sedg 
wick and Herbert C. Taylor, vice presidents and secre 
taries of The Home Insurance Company, have 
elected to similar positions in this company. 


been 


ILLINOIS Fire Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Approves Capital Increase 


Stockholders recertly approved an increase in the 
company’s capital from $400,000 to $600,000. 
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INTERSTATE Fire Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New Company 


The Interstate Life and Accident Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, has organized this fire affiliate. The 
new carrier, formed with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $225,000, has been licensed by Tennessee 
and has applications pending in six adjoining states. 
It will commence business this month and initially will 
write fire coverages on a weekly premium payment 
basis. Development plans call for the eventual ex- 
tension into the ordinary fire insurance field. 

Officers, all of whom hold corresponding positions 
with the parent company, are: President, H. Clay 
Evans Johnson ; vice president and secretary, J. R. Leal; 
vice president and treasurer, Floyd C. Delaney; vice 
president and manager of agencies, G. K. Henshall; 
vice president and actuary, Charles H. Bader; vice 
president and assistant manager of agencies, David 
F. S. Johnson. The directors are the same as those of 
the parent company. 


LIBERTY Mutual Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Appointments 


Henry C. Turner, Jr., president of Turner Construc- 
tion Company, has been elected a director of this com- 
pany and John G. Phillips, president of International 
Business Machines, has been named to the company’s 
New York advisory board. 


LONDON, AMSTERDAM & ZURICH Assurance 
Group, Amsterdam, Holland 


Exposed 


Efforts to stamp out a ring of fraudulent insurance 
operations in Chicago was disclosed March 19 by the 
State Director of Insurance, J. Edward Day. A suit has 
been filed in the Circuit Court of Cook County to take 
over the assets of the London, Amsterdam & Zurich 
Assurance Group and to revoke the insurance licenses 
of Stanley H. Nylen, a Chicago broker and agent. The 
Insurance Department charges that about $4,500,000 
in fire and casualty risks in Chicago were written by 
this unlicensed company which had only $5,000 of 
assets ; a sham cable address was set up in Amsterdam, 
Holland, as part of false representation to customers 
that they were dealing with an established foreign 
concern with resources of well over $1,000,000; there 
are thousands of dollars of unpaid loss claims and a 
large part of the premiums collected are mysteriously 
missing. 


For May, 1951 
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Complete Facilities in 

the domestic and 

London Markets 


MASSACHUSETTS Plate Glass Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New President 

John E. O'Neil was recently elected president suc 
ceeding J. H. Eddy, who was named honorary chairman 
of the board of directors. Franklin J. 
elected to succeed Mr. O'Neil as vice president. 


Connors was 


MERCHANTS' Fire Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


New President 


Guy N. Gardner has been elected president succeed- 
ing his father, J. R. Gardner, deceased. Clyde H 
Gardner has been named vice president 


MICHIGAN Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


New Directors 


Fred A. Compton, vice president and general man 
ager of the Detroit Edison Company, and Oscar L. Bard, 
president of the Michigan Tool Company, have been 
elected directors of this company, a subsidiary of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





THE NORTH AMERICAN Casualty and Surety 


Reinsurance Corporation, New York, New York 


Executive Change 


lr. L. Haff has been elevated from president to chair 
man of the board of the corporation. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Ordered Liquidated 


Under a court order dated April 20, 1951 the Pre 
ferred Accident was restrained from the transaction of 
business or disposition of its property and all persons 
were restrained from obtaining preferences, judgments, 
attachments or bringing any proceedings against the 
company or its assets. The restraining order was issued 
when Superintendent Bohlinger applied for a liquidation 
order on the grounds that the company’s financial con 
dition was rapidly deteriorating. He indicated that the 
company’s surplus would be wiped out and its capital 
impaired because the market value of the bond portfolio 
(mostly U. S. Government issues) was some $450,000 
less than the amortized values as carried in its financial 
statement. Capital is $1,730,000. 

Counsel for the company asked for a stay until May 10 
to permit the proposed reorganization of the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation under a single head to 
become effective and to give the new director an oppor 
tunity to review the case and pass on the company’s 
application for additional funds. The R.F.C. has a 
financial interest of $8 million in the company. The 
court reserved decision until April 
Felix C. Benvenga of the New York Supreme Court 
signed an order that the Superintendent of Insurance 
take possession of the property and liquidate the busi 
ness and affairs of the company. Under the order, 
liability on all insurance contracts issued by the com 
pany terminated at midnight May 2 and October 31, 
1951 was set as the deadline for the presentation of 


30 when Justice 


claims to the Superintendent of Insurance as liquidator 

In signing the order, Justice Benvenga authorized 
the reinsurance of all the Preferred’s outstanding a 
Mutual Benefit 
\ssociation of Omaha without re 


cident and health policies with the 
Health & Accident 





Hotels, meals, automobile and other means of travel have doubled in the past few years. You 
can reduce your costs on travelling expense by using AV&S audit and inspection service. 
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ceiving any payment or compensation therefor from 
the Preferred or the liquidator thereof, or from the 
accident and health policyholders themselves 


PROGRESS Insurance Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Show Cause Order 


This association has until May 3 to show cause why 
it should not be liquidated. An order issued by Illinois 
Circuit Court Judge Benjamin P. Epstein restrains the 
association from disposing of any of its assets. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Capital Increase 


Stockholders have authorized an increase in capital 
from $500,000 to $600,000 by issuing 10,000 additional 
shares of $10 par value stock. Of the new shares, 5,000 
were offered to stockholders of record March 15, 1951 
at $20 per share in the ratio of one new share for each 
ten shares owned on that date, the right of subscrip- 
tion expired April 15, 1951. Through this sale $50,000 
is to be added to capital and the balance to surplus. A 
stock dividend of the remaining 5,000 shares is planned 


SOUTHERN Fire and Casualty Company 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
New Vice Presidents 


Two new vice presidents of the company are J. Stuart 
Jones and Edward J. Knish. Mr. Jones, formerly as 
sistant vice president, is in charge of the sales depart 
ment. Mr. Knish, who was advanced from assistant 
secretary, is in charge of sales planning and develop- 
ment of new business. 


UNITED STATES Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


ALLEMANNIA Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Merger Plans 

The board of directors of the Allemannia Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh and the board of directors 
of the United States Fire Insurance Company have 
signed an agreement to merge the Allemannia 
and into, the United States Fire, which is to be the 
continuing corporation. 


with, 
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t Laramie and 


, OUR FIRST 
}\ NATIONAL 

PARK 
when gokn 


It was back in 1807 

Colter, a trapper, discovered Yelle 
stone, the first 

ever, it was not until 1872 

United States Government estab 


ut stopping places for these 
lished Yellowstone as national " 


travelers e country was filled 
with hostile Indians. 


ALWAYS A HIGH SPOT... 
he joins Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. 


to every agent is when 


These agents know every service is provided to help 
them step up production... providing service 
without red tape . . . prompt, equi- 
table settlement of claims . . . and 
home office representatives always at 
their service. 


Gwo 
ot the 


= finest & 


HAWKEYE~=SECURITY INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines. lowa 





The agreement of merger is subject to the approval 
by vote of the stockholders owning a majority of the 
entire capital stock of the Allemannia, and the approval 
by vote of the stockholders owning two-thirds of the 
entire capital stock of United States Fire, and the 
approval of both the Insurance Commissioner of Penn 
sylvania and the Superintendent of Insurance of N. Y. 


The agreement of merger provides that the capital 
stock of the United States Fire Insurance Company after 
the merger shal! be $3,000,000 divided into 1,000,000 
shares of $3 each. Of these shares 120,000 will be issu 
to stockholders of the Allemannia Fire Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh at the rate of one share for 
each of the 120,000 shares of the capital stock (par 
value of $10) now outstanding. The balance, or 880,000 
shares, will be issuable to stockholders of the United 
States Fire Insurance Company at the rate of 1 and 
76/100 shares for each of the 500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par value of $4) now outstanding. 


able 


The proposed basis of exchange has been predicated 
upon the net asset value of each of the companies as it 
appeared December 31, 1950, adjusted by credits for 
unlisted assets, non-admitted assets and unauthorized 
reinsurance, and charges for dividends payable be- 
tween January 1, and May 31, 1951, the date on which 
the proposed merger is to become effective. Each 
company has credited with percentages of 
its unearned premium reserves as determined by Mr. 


also been 


| Alfred M. Best. 











Lithographers Plan—from page 37 


without first obtaining the written 
approval of the pension plan trustees. 

Section 7.05. The Fund Trustee 
shall be entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for its services. For its 
ordinary services this compensation 
shall be agreed upon between the 
Fund Trustee and the Pension Plan 
Trustees. For either extraordinary 
or unanticipated services, the amount 
of compensation may be agreed upon 
hetween the Fund Trustee and the 
Pension Plan Trustees. ... The fund 


trustee shall have a lien on the trust 
fund for any compensation due it. 
The fund trustee may employ legal 
counsel, at the expense of the trust 
fund, and in such choice shall have 
that freedom provided in Section 
5.08(b) of this trust indenture. 

(7) Provision made that 
neither the association nor the union 
may transfer any rights to administer 
the pension plan to any “organization 
which is based upon a substantially 
larger collective bargaining unit than 
that which has been accepted by the 
parties.” 


was 





There is nothing more gratifying to an Agent than the as- 
surance of prompt and satisfactory service from the companies 


he represents. 


Agents of the Royal Exchange Group, aware of the excellent 
facilities available to them, appreciate the advantages of rep- 
resenting, not only a well trained and modernly equipped 
organization, but also a sound old institution whose reputa- 
tion dates back almost two and one-half centuries. 


7 , 
5 


ab thee 


11t JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United Seates 
and in Most Countries Throughout the Werld 


Ropal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE provipenT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE COBP., LTD. 
. 


FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 




















SCOTTISH UNION 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
AFFILIATED COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Providing Unsurpassed Indemnity and 
Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 




















(8) Special provision was made 
that contributions must not be part 
of the “regular rate” under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (Wage and 
Hour Law). This is the Act which 
requires employers producing goods 
for interstate commerce to pay for 
work beyond 40 hours in any one 
week at the rate of one and one-half 
times the “regular rate’’ of compen- 
sation. The provision was also made 
that the plan must meet the require- 
ments of other state and federal 
laws. Section 10.02 of the trust 
indenture requires : 

Section 10.02. It is contemplated 
in the collective bargaining agree- 
ments, out of which this trust inden- 
ture and the pension plan arose, that 
the provisions of this trust indenture 
and of the pension plan, in so far as 
they are controlling on the subject, 
shall, at all times: ... 

(c) Be and remain such that con- 
tributions to the pension fund shall 
not be part of the “regular rate’’ at 
which any employee is employed ac- 
cording to the terms of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Regu- 
lations and Interpretations of it ; and 
shall not be subject to deductions 
under or for the purposes of the 
California Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, the Social Security Act, or 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, or any similar legislation. 

To this end the association and the 
union expressly agree that they will, 
from time to time, promptly amend 
this trust indenture and the pension 
plan in any respect appropriate to 
make their provisions clearly con- 
form with these laws, rules and 
regulations. Any such amendment 
shall be made effective as of the date 
on which it is approved in writing 
by the association and the union or 
shall be made effective retroactively, 
as of an earlier date, as the circum- 
stances require. 

(9) The  coilective bargaining 
agreement provided that contribu- 
tions should be at three percent of 
the “basic weekly wage rate.” This 
phrase required precise definition to 
coincide with the understanding of 
the parties. Section 4.04 of the plan 
states: 

Section 4.04. The “basic weekly 
wage rate” means the rate of pay 
for a straight time work week for 
the classification in which the mem- 
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ber is regularly employed. ... If the 
member is regularly paid above the 
rate provided in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement for the classifica- 
tion in which the member is regu- 
larly employed, this higher rate shall 
be his “basic weekly wage rate” for 
the purposes of this pension plan. 
There shall not be included in the 
basic weekly wage rate any differ- 
ential or premium monetary compen- 
sation for working long hours, 
inconvenient hours, or inconvenient 
days. 

(10) The regulations of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue require 
that for a plan to qualify it must not 
discriminate in favor of certain 
“highly paid” employees. It was 
contemplated that in some of the 
smaller shops the employees subject 
to the plan would be among the 
highest paid of the employees. This 
problem was met by the provisions 
of Section 7.07 of the plan: 

Section 7.07. To comply with the 
provision of Mimeograph No. 5717, 
July 13, 1944, of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, it is specifically 
provided that until July 1, 1960 no 
pension or annuity payable under 
this plan may exceed $1500 a year. 

(11) In Section 10,02 of the plan 
provision is made that an employee 
who ceases to be employed by any 
of the employers contributing to the 
plan might retain certain rights in 
the plan if Le continued in the litho- 
graphic industry elsewhere. (See 
No. 1.). 

Somewhat unusual, but not en- 
tirely without precedent, were the 
following provisions: 

(a) Section 5.05 of the trust in- 
denture gives the trustees authority 
to pay benefits to relatives if the 
principal beneficiary becomes in- 
competent. Section 5.05 reads: 

Section 5.05. If the pension plan 
trustees find that any beneficiary to 
whom a benefit is payable is unable 
to care for his affairs because of 
illness or accident, then any payment 
due (unless a prior claim therefor 
shall have been made by a duly ap 
pointed guardian or other legal 
representative) may be paid to the 
Spouse, child, parent, brother or 
sister of any such beneficiary, or to 
any person determined by the pen- 
sion plan trustees to have incurred 
expense for such person otherwise 
entitled to payment. Any such pay- 
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THAT ONE OF 


SURPRISED. 
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\f E WOULD LIKE TO ASK A FAVOR 


WE THINK BY SO DOING YOIl 
BENEFIT THEREBY. 


WE THINK WE HAVE REVOLUTION. 
IZED THE BONDING 
WE WOULD LIKE 

WHAT WE HAVE THAT'S NEW. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOlt 
OUR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES CALL ON YO 
WHAT WE MEAN BY “SERVICE.” 


WE WOULD APPRECIATE IT IF YOl 
WOULD DROP A LINE TO ONE OF OUR 
OFFICES ADVISING THEM THAT YOl 
WOULD LIKE TO TAKE A LOOK. WE 
THINK YOU WILL BE 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


1700 Commerce St. 
Dallas 1, Texes 


21 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WILL 


BUSINESS AND 
TO SHOW YOl 


ASK 


AND EXPLAIN 


PLEASANTLY 


Sioux Falls 
South Dokota 








ment shall be a complete discharge 
of any liability of this trust therefor. 

(b) Section 9.01 of the trust 
indenture is a type of “spendthrift 
clause” to protect beneficiaries from 
the claims of creditors. It states: 

Section 9.01. No beneficiary en- 
titled to any benefits under this trust 
indenture or the pension plan shall 
have the right to assign, transfer, 
encumber, pledge, mortgage, hypoth- 
ecate, anticipate or impair in any 
manner his or her legal or beneficial 


interest or any interest in the assets 
of the trust. Neither the pension 
fund, nor the trust fund, nor any of 
the assets thereof, shall be liable for 
the debts of any beneficiary entitled 
to any benefits under this trust in 
denture or the pension plan, nor be 
subject to attachment or execution 
or other process of any court... 
(c) Because the plan is somewhat 
novel, specially detailed provisions 
were inserted to protect the trustees, 


Continued on the next paa 





Lithographers Plan—Continued 


the association and the union from 
vexatious claims. Sections 
8.04, 8.05, 8.06, 8.08 and 8.09 and 
particularly Section 8.09 of the trust 
indenture provide that 

Section 8.03. No 
with the trustees, on 
shall be oligated to see to the appli- 
cation of any moneys or property of 
the pension fund or the trust fund, 


dealing 


part) 


any of them, 


8.03, 


or to see that the terms of the trust 
indenture or the pension plan have 
been complied with, or to inquire as 
to the necessity or expediency of any 
act of the trustees. Every instrument 
executed by either the pension plan 
trustees or the fund trustee shall be 
conclusive in favor of every person 
relies that (a) at the 
time of the delivery of the instrument 
this trust indenture is in full force 
and effect, (b) the instrument was 


who on tt, 








THINGS WE BELIEVE IN, fi77ly 


We believe in the American way: of life. We believe in 


the American system of free enterprise. We believe in 


the American agency system. We believe that if we are to 


serve, grow and profit, we must bend every effort to help 


our agents to serve, grow and profit. To this end we 


furnish our agents with cooperation, coverages, methods, 


facts and tested production helps that not only help 


them meet competition but beat it. 


Are you interested? 


“- _ \ 


PBotun Gusucance Company 


jel Lo i a 
Cd Culiny Grsurance Company 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





executed in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of this trust 
indenture, and (c) the truste 

duly authorized and empowered to 
execute the instrument. 

Section 8.04. The trustees shall 
be liable only for the safekeeping 
and administration of the pension 
fund and the trust fund, as the case 
may be, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trust indenture. Thi 
duties, reponsibilities and liabilities 
of any of the trustees under this trust 
indenture shall be determined solely 
by the express provisions of this 
trust indenture and no further duties, 
responsibilities or liabilities shall be 
implied. 


Section 8.05. The trustees shall 
incur no liability in acting upon any 
paper, documents, data or informa- 
tion believed by them to be genuine 
and accurate and to be made, 
cuted, delivered or assembled by the 
proper parties. The shall 
incur no liability for any act con- 
cerning which they rely upon the 
opinion of legal counsel. The trustees 
shall not be liable for any action 
taken or omitted by them in good 
faith nor for the act of any agent, 
employee, consultant or attorney 
selected by the trustees with reason- 
able care. The trustees may delegate 
any of their ministerial powers to 
any of their agents or employees. 
The trustees shall not be liable for 
negligence, oversight or carelessness 
and their obligations under this trust 
indenture are specifically limited to 
the receipt and payment, or other 
proper disposition, of any sum or 
sums which may come into their 
hands under the terms of this trust 
indenture. No trustee shall be 
liable for any act or omission of 
any other trustee. The trust fund 
and the pension fund shall exonerate, 
reimburse, indemnify and save harm 
the trustees, individually and 
collectively, against any and all ex 
penses and liabilities arising out of 
the trusteeship, except for wilful 
misconduct. 

Section 8.06, Neither the associa- 
tion, the union, nor any of the 
trustees shall be responsible or liable 
jor 


exe 


trustees 


less 


(b) The form, validity, suffici- 
ency, or effect of any contract or 
policy for annuities or pensions 
which may be entered into; . 
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(d) The inability of the Pension 
Fund or the Trust Fund, or the 
insufficiency of the assets of either, 
to pay any benefits; or . 

(f{) The making, retention, or sale 
of any investment or reinvestment 
made as provided in this trust in- 
denture, nor for any loss or diminu- 
tion of the trust, except due to the 
wilful misconduct of the particular 
trustee. 


Section 8.08. No person shall 
have any legal or equitable right or 
claim against the the 
union, or the trustees unless the right 
or claim is specifically provided in 
this trust indenture, in the pension 
plan, or as they may be amended 
from time to time, or is conferred by 
affirmative action of the appropriate 
trustees by authority specifically 
delegated to them. No interested 
party may bring any action in any 
court on any matter arising out of 
this trust indenture or the pension 
plan, the determination of which is 
otherwise provided for in this trust 
indenture, until the procedure pro- 
vided in this trust indenture shall 
have been exhausted and a decision 
made with respect to it; and then, 
the only action which may be 
brought is to enforce the decision. 


association, 


Section 8.09. It is acknowledged 
by all persons interested in any way 
in thie trust indenture that these ar- 
rangements are somewhat novel and 
the management of this trust will 
present new problems concerning 
which there has been very limited 
experience in the past. It ts for 
these reasons that the hazards and 
liabilities which surround, or which 
may surround, the trustees are 
limited to a far greater degree than 
is usual in the ordinary trust and the 
rights of persons interested to en 
force claims to the trust and against 
the trustees are more restricted 

(d) The plan is to be adminis 
tered in California. 
certain provisions in the Constitution 
of the State of California, it is un- 
certain whether a trust such as this 
comes within the “rule against per- 
petuities.” In general this rule is 
that no trust can survive the death 
of the last beneficiary who is actually 
living at the time the trust was 
created. To meet this problem, Sec 
tion 10.04 of the trust indenture was 
inserted : 


By reason of 
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The Kansas City 
Offers You 
Real Western Hospitality 


As a Western Company, true to the friendly 
traditions of the West, The Kansas City . . . 


@ Invites our agents to make our home 
office their headquarters when they’re in 


Kansas City. 


@ Makes a genuine effort to assist our 
agents in every possible way — from solv- 
ing a difficult underwriting problem to 
getting theater tickets and making hotel 


reservations! 


@ Maintains an “open door” policy that 
results in close, friendly relationships be- 


tween officers and directors and agents. 
Next time you’re in Kansas City, come in 
and enjoy our Western hospitality! 
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KANSAS CITY Fire and Marine 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
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Section 10.04. This trust shall 
terminate upon the death of the last 
person entitled to benefits who is 
living at the time ‘of the execution of 
this trust indenture. However, upon 
the death of this last survivor, tf 
this trust may continue for a longer 
period without the violation of any 
of law, then this trust shall not 
he terminated by the death of this 
In no event shall this 
trust continue for a longer period 
than is permitted by the laws against 


} 
riuie 


last survivor. 


perpetuities, or any other applicable 
law. Should it be determined that 
the ter:n of this trust does not violate 
any such law, then this trust shall 
be deemed for the longest term per- 
mitted by law, but subject to the 
specific provisions of this trust in 
This trust also be 
terminated by agreement in writing 
by the and the union 
Otherwise, this trust shall continue 
until all of its purposes are accom- 
plished. 


denture. may 
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WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


HE subcommittee on insurance 

of the Senate Banking and In- 
surance Committee has held hearings 
on three bills calling for the reacti 
vation of the War Insur 
ance Corporation. One of the bills 
114) would include workmen's 
compensation coverage. Most of the 
testimony heard dealt with this 
feature. Another (S. 1309) includes 
a provision to insure civil defense 
workers killed or injured in the per 


Damage 


(S. 


formance of their duties 

In the property field, the subcom 
mittee heard testimony asking that 
the definition of 
cifically include losses due to atomic 


“war damage” spe 


explosions and radiation and other 
newly developed instruments of war. 

Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
maritime administrator, acting for 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, ad 
vocates the formation of an organi 
zation of domestic marine 
underwriting 


Mmsurance 
compames to act as 
agent for marine war risk insurance 
Government insurance through this 
media would be made available when 
war risk protection could not be 
obtained at reasonable terms on the 
American market. Recent legisla 
tion to provide for such emergency 
insurance stipulates that domestic 
carriers may be employed as under 
writing agents providing they are 
authorized to conduct marine busi 
ness in any state. 

Another bill which has 
passed by the Senate would provide 
war risk insurance for commercial 
aircraft. It would authorize the Sec 
retary of Commerce to provide such 
insurance when the President found 
that it could not be obtained at 
reasonable terms from private com 


been 


panies. 

\t a special meeting of the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
it was decided that coverage fron 
atomic weapon damage should be 
expressly excluded from the fire in 
surance policy. 

The final report of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission _ lists 
388,150,000 for 1,248, 


payments of $ 
901 claims for property damage suf 
fered on the islands during the war 

\ disaster pool for the state of 
New Jersey including all types of 
companies has been proposed by 


B. J Teaneck insurance 


Beigton, 
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agent. His plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a guarantee corporation to 
which the companies would con 
tribute according to the amount of 
\dministration 


risk underwritten 


would be by a board of directors on 
which each company would be repre 
sented and which would be super 
the State Department of 
Banking and Insurance. 


vised by 


MULTIPLE LOCATION PLANS 
APPROVED 


TTF HE Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations of the 
National 


Commissioners 


\ssociation of Insurance 
has 
proval to both the amended Multiple 
Location Office Plan (the 
Escott plan) and the independent 


given its ap 
Service 


plan of the so-called appellant com 


panies for rating multiple 
fire risks. The 
that plan represents a 
effort to 


location 
| 


committee concluded 


“each sincere 


achieve equity between 


classes of insureds and to comply 


with the reasonable needs of insur 
ance buyers.” It was felt that the 
action was not a departure from pre¢ 

vious rating practices since buyers 
have been given a choice of several 
rating plans on workmen’s compen 
sation insurance. 

Phe Fire 
ganization of New Jersey has filed 
both plans individually in the names 
of the 
wish to use the respective plans. 

The Multiple Location 
Office recommended 
amended plan for filing by the rat 


Insurance Rating Or 


members and subscribers who 


Service 
has their 
ilifornia, Connecti 


New 


, 
ing bureaus 1n ( 
cut, Iowa, New Hampshire, 
York and Pennsylvania 


RATE ACTIONS 


N OVER-ALL rate increase of 
Ff Sleehirosene 5% on automo- 
bile physical damage and _ liability 
coverages became effective in Texas 
on May 1. Practically all private 
were raised while 
commercial classes and garage risk 


car rates some 
rates were lowered. 

Extended coverage rates have 
been doubled on New Hampshire 
urban dwellings. Changes in rates 
and rules for farm risks reduced the 
premium on dwellings and raised the 
rate on barns. 


HEMISPHERIC INSURANCE 
DAY 


AY 14th has been designated as 
Mibtersiapherte Insurance Day. 
The day, which was instituted five 
years ago to promote closer rela 
tionships among Western Hemi 
spheric insurance interests, will be 
observed at a luncheon at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Company of North 
\merica, will act as chairman. 


MULTIPLE LINE RATING 
ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


MOVEMENT to form a new 
facia organization to facilitate 
the rating and filing of certain types 
of all risk and multiple peril policies 
is being sponsored by the following 
company groups: Aetna 
(Fire), North America, Home, 
Phoenix of Hartford, American of 
Newark, St. Paul, Springfield, Fire 
man’s Fund, National Fire and Fire 
\ssociation. 
panies have invited more than 100 
stock companies to participate and 
organizational 


Insurance 


The sponsoring com 


expect to complete 
plans in time to obtain approval at 
the June meeting of the Rates and 
Rating Organizations Committee of 
the National of Insur 
ance Commissioners 


\ssociation 


\ constitution and the name Mul 
Peril Rating Or 
ganization have been agreed upon 
\ctivities will be confined to large 
risks. It is planned to 
type of policy with the 


tiple Insurance 


national 
function by 
various manufacturers’ output poli 
cies receiving first attention. It is 
expected that the will 
be licensed for all lines 


organization 
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INSURANCE GENERAL 


COLORADO 


OHIO 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


THE JOHN H. MAHON CO. 
FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
TRUCKS—BUSES AND TAXICABS 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


AGENTS 


CANADA 








FLORIDA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


TEXAS 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, 8. C. 
Telephone TA 2i/! 














LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver . Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 


BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








MASSACHUSETTS 





FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Canadian Office 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Led. 
460 St. John St. Montreal, Canada 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
LUBBOCK DALLAS SAN ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








UTAH 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que 
4 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








MONTANA 





H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utoh 








WEST VIRGINIA 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 








NEW YORK 





Hoey, Evutison & Frost, LNc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Waitinc Att Ciasses or INSURANCE 
Loca, ano Country Wipe 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 














CANADA 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
Sun Life ye Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 
or 
insurance and Reinsurance 
Associate Offices at 
116 John Street, New York 
of Trade Building, Chicago 
a 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 








NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALT~ 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-987) 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royai Bank Bidg., Toronto 





WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
528 Insurance Exchange Building 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England 


Montreal 








NORTH CAROLINA 





JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 











FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


TELEGRAMS 
UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 














A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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NEW PLAN 10 
HELP AGENTS 
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The record shows that 
agency 


more insurance 


failures are due to im- 


proper application of 


sound management prin- 
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Board Case—from page 26 


strong, well-managed 
The service which the agent 

his clients depends to a 
large extent upon whether the com 
pany represented assists the agent in 
rendering such services 


with 
panies 
can 


col- 


GiVe 


17. Defendant says that the alle- 
gations set forth in paragraph 17 of 
the Complaint are substantially cor- 
rect. 


18. The successful business opera- 
tion of a fire insurance company in 
any locality where the company de- 
sires to operate through agents ts 
directly related to tts opportunity 
to secure the representation of the 
most profitable and best established 
agencies. Control of the business 
resides to a great extent with the 
agents. The policyholder places busi- 
ness with the 
of companies is generally left to the 
agent. Personal contact with the 
policyholder is confined to the agent, 
so that there is little a company can 


agents, and the choice 


do to increase its business by direct 
appeal to the policyholder. Accord- 
ingly the company seeks representa- 
tion with the agent or agents possess- 
ing the largest established clientele. 
the company delegates 
discretionary 


Furthermore, 
to the 


wie 


agents 


p hich may involve substan- 


tial financial risk the 


owers W 
company. 
Therefore it ts that the 
company be represented by an agent 
who is skillful, relable and responsi- 
ble in the selection of risks, prepara- 
tion of policies and reports, and the 
collection of premiums and the pay- 


Mi 
essential 


ment of claims. 


18. Defendant admits the allega- 
tions of paragraph 18 of the Com- 
plaint and in thereto 
says: It is essential to the successful 


supplement 


operation of a fire insurance company 
that it be represented by skilled, re 
liable and responsible agents, and to 
the end that this may be made in- 
creasingly possible in Cuyahoga 
County the defendant sponsors edu- 
cational courses in the fire insurance 
business for the benefit of all agents 
or prospective agents, whether Board 
and it like- 
wise maintains vigilant surveillance 


members or otherwise ; 


to discover and to bring to the at- 
tention of the Superintendent of In 
surance of the State of Ohio any 
deviations from legal or ethical stand- 
ards, whether by Board members 


or others. Defendant admits that the 
control of the business written by 
independent agents of stock com 
panies (as distinguished from mutual 
rests largely with the 
independent agent who is the pro 
ducer of and the 
successful operation of the agency 
therefore depends upon the industry, 
loyalty and vigilance exercised by 
the agent to protect the interests of 
his policyholder in all situations, and 
especially in situations where there 
may be a divergence between the 
interest of the policyholder and the 
interest of the insuring company 


companies ) 


said business ; 


The successful operation of the 
likewise depends, in large 
measure, upon the skill, the ability 
and vigilance of the agent in select- 
ing from the many forms of policies 
the coverages appropriate for the 
policyholder’s needs, and in continu- 
ously servicing the risk after the 
policy has been issued. Defendant 
says that it has been demonstrated 
by long experience that the interests 
of the policyholder and the public 
are better protected when the policy- 
holder is able to look primarily to the 
loyalty and the integrity of the local 
agent for his counsel and protection, 
rather than to the multitude of office 
personnel employed by the insuring 
companies, whose home offices are 
usually in some remote city, and 
with whom the policyholder can 
direct contact or ready 
means of communication. 


agency 


have no 


The insurance buying pubic has 
become so convinced of the desira 
bility of looking primarily to the in- 
dependent local agent for counsel 
and guidance that fire insurance 
policyholders rarely trouble them- 
selves to investigate, or even to re- 
member the names of, the fire insur- 
ance companies by whom they are 
insured; but they look to the local 
agent in whom they have placed 
their trust. It has likewise been 
demonstrated by long experience 
that the interests of the policyholder 
are better served by the independent 
local agent than by salaried employ- 
ees of insurance companies maintain- 
ing local branch offices for the reason 
that such employees by the discipline 
of their employment are required 
to submit without question to the 
business policies and practices laid 
down by their superiors, whether 
such business policies and practices 





be in the interest of the policyholder 
or otherwise 


Defendant further says that it is 
important to the maintenance of the 
independence of the agent, and it 
is important to the ability of the 
agent to exercise effective vigilance 
for the interest of the policyholder, 
that the agents be joined in associa- 
tion with other agents representing 
the same company or companies, so 
that the companies represented by 
them will have their agencies ex- 
clusively among the members of the 
association and not otherwise. Such 
association gives strength to the 
agent by affording the opportunity 
for concerted influence or concerted 
action whenever concerted influence 
or concerted action may be necessary 
or desirable for the protection of the 
interests of the policyholder or agent. 
Membership in the Insurance Board 
of Cleveland affords such protection 
for the policyholder and the agent, 
and it is open for a nominal member- 
ship fee to any and all duly licensed 
agents of good character in Cuya- 
hoga County as may wish to avail 
themselves of this form of associa 
tion. 


19. About 90% of the fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, maintain 
their home offices outside of the 
State of Ohio. Agents in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, are generally ap 
pointed, supervised and assisted 
either by company officials located 
at the home office of the company or 
by field or special agents having 
supervisory control over the ter 
ritory in which the agent is located 
In many cases the territory of the 
field or special agent includes several 
states in addition to the State of Ohio 
and the office of the field or special 
agent is located in a state other than 
the State of Ohio. Supplies of the 
company including, among other 
things, printed policy forms, report 
forms, maps, and stationery are fur 
nished to the agent in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, from the home office 
of the company. These supplies 
remain the property of the company 
when the agency terminates. Com- 
pany offices, located for the most 
part outside the State of Ohio, are 
in constant communication with thi 
agents in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
by mail, telegraph and telephone 


(Continued on the next page 
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Board Case—Continued 


19. Defendant says that the alle- 
gations of paragraph 19 of the Com- 
plaint are substantially correct. 

20. There is a continuous flow of 
commerce between the home offices 
of the companies located outside of 
the State of Ohio and the offices 
of the agents located in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. The agent, on behalf 
of the company, solicits prospects; 
accepts or rejects offers of fire in- 
surance ; policies; collects 
premiums and pays claims. The 
agent mails to the company home 
office a daily report which is an ab- 


issues 


stract of policies issued by the agent, 
on a form supplied by the company. 
Each month the agent mails to the 
company home office a report cov- 
ering policies issued and endorsed; 
premiums collected and returned; 
commissions due the agent and re- 
turn commissions due the company. 
Amounts due the company on pre- 
miums collected are mailed to the 
company home office by the agent. 
When a loss occurs, it is reported 
to the company by the agent, and 
after adjustment is made the com- 
pany mails a check from its home 
office to the agent for transmittal to 
the claimant. 
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20. Defendant says that the 
methods of operation between the 
agents and the companies as de- 
scribed in paragraph 20 of the Com- 
plaint are substantially correct but 
the defendant denies that the opera- 
tions of its members are in interstate 
commerce, 


V—Offenses Charged 


21. For many years up to and 
including the date of the filing of 
this complaint, the defendant and 
co-conspirators have been continu- 
ously engaged and now are engaged 
in an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy to restrain the previously 
described interstate trade and com- 
merce in the business of selling and 
writing fire insurance in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act. For 
many years up to and including the 
date of the filing of this complaint, 
the defendant and co-conspirators 
have been continuously engaged and 
now are engaged in an unlawful 
combination and conspiracy to mo- 
nopolize the previously described 
interstate trade and commerce in 
the business of selling and writing 
fire insurance in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, in violation of Section 2 of 
the Sherman Act. For many years 
up to and including the date of the 
fding of this complaint, the defend- 
ant and co-conspirators have at- 
tempted to monopolize the previously 
described interstate trade and com- 
merce in the business of selling and 
writing fire insurance in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, in violation of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act. Defend- 
ant ts continuing, and threatens to 
and will continue such offenses un- 
less the relief hereinafter prayed for 
is granted. The aforesaid combina- 
tions and conspiracies and attempt 
to monopolize, and the acts, prac- 
tices, agreements and understandings 
which formed a part of and were used 
in effectuation thereof, will be here- 
inafter more fully set forth and de- 
scribed. 

21. Defendant denies the allega- 
tions of paragraph 21 of the Com- 
plaint and says that far from monop- 
olizing or attempting to monopolize 
the whole or any part of the fire 
insurance Cuyahoga 
County, the defendant has promoted 
and stimulated competition, both 


business in 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





within its own membership and out- 
side of its own membership. De- 
fendant says that there is now and 
always has been the most vigorous 
competition for business among its 
own members, that there is likewise 
the most vigorous competition for 
business among agents outside of 
its membership, both stock company 
agents and mutual company agents 
There is also the most vigorous 
competition between Board agents 
and non-Board agents. 

Defendant further says that to 
encourage such competition between 
Board agents and non-Board agents, 
rules have been adopted by which 
non-Board agents other than mutual 
agents may have and do have avail- 
able to them the resources of the 
Board agents for their surplus busi- 
ness, and Board agents may like- 
wise have and do have available to 
them the resources of the non-Board 
agents other than mutual agents for 
their surplus business. Defendant 
says further that in order to make 
available at all times for insurance 
companies and the public an ample 
number of competent and _ skilled 
agents, it has set up and sponsored 
educational courses available alike 
for Board members and non-Board 
agents, for a small fee, sufficient 
only to pay the expenses of instruc- 
tion. 

Defendant further says that it has 
not solicited non-Board agents to be- 
come Board members but it has 
extended, without reservation, the 
privilege of membership to all per- 
sons of good character authorized 
to write fire insurance in Cuyahoga 
County, provided only that such 
persons be willing to pay the nominal 
membership fee and agree to abide 
by proper ethical standards and the 
published rules of conduct adopted 
by the Board members. 

Defendant further says that its 
rules place no limitation or hindrance 
whatever upon the ability of the 
public to acquire insurance on any 
properties which may be insurable 
risks, whether in stock companies, 
mutual companies, reciprocal or in- 
ter-insurance exchanges; and that 
the public has not been hampered or 
restricted in any respect in the plac 
ing of insurance in whatever form 
of company may be desired. 

22. The aforesaid combinations 
and conspiracies and attempt to mo- 
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nopolize have consisted of a continu- 
ing agreement and concert of action 
between the defendant and co-con 
spirators to prevent, hinder and 
discourage the selling and writing 
of fire insurance in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, through outlets other 
than those of the co-conspirators and 
except on terms and conditions im- 
posed by the defendant and co-con- 
spirators,! the substantial terms of 
which have been that the co-con- 
spirators 
a. Agree to boycott and not to 
transact business for or with 
agents who are not members of 
the Board; 
Agree to boycott and not to 
represent companies who ¢ p- 


point agents in Cuyahoga 
County, for the sale of fire in- 
surance, who are not members 
of the Board; 

Agree to boycott and not to rep- 
resent companies whose pre- 
minum rate structure is lower 
than the level of premium rates 
fixed by a rating bureau despite 
the fact that such lower pre- 
mium rates have been approved 
by the Superintendent of In 
surance of the State of Ohio; 
Agree to boycott and not to 
represent companies which re- 
turn to the assured any part 
of the premium as a dividend 
or an allowance ; 


ic 
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e. Agree to boycott and not to 
represent mutual companies; 
Agree to the adoption of rules 
and regulations designed to 
regulate and eventually elimi- 
nate the use of branch offices 
by fire insurance companies ; 
Agree to take affirmative steps 
designed to coerce fire insur- 
ance companies into eliminating 
branch offices ; 

Agree to boycott and not to 
represent companies which so- 
licit fire insurance in Cuyahoga 
County directly with the policy- 
holder ; 

Agree to transact the business 
of selling and writing fire insur- 
ance and to conduct their re- 
spective businesses only by 
such means or methods as are 
established or approved by the 
Board; 

Agree to adhere to and abide 
by the rules, by-laws, regula- 
tions and decisions adopted, 
promulgated and made by the 
defendant. 

22. The defendant denies the alle- 
gations of paragraph 22 of the Com- 
plaint and further says that it is 
grossly inaccurate and 
characterize any of its rules as “boy- 
cotts” or “attempts to create a 
monopoly”; that all of said rules 
were adopted for the legitimate pro- 
tection of the interests of the Board 
members and the legitimate protec- 
tion of the public. 

\s respects the several subpara- 
graphs included in paragraph 22 of 
the Complaint the defendant says: 

a. There is no agreement among 
Board members to “boycott” or in 
any other manner injure non-Board 
agents. Board 
as respects their surplus business to 
give first offer to fellow Board mem 
but in the event there be sur 
plus beyond 
Board agents, such surplus may be 
placed by Board members with non- 
Board agents other than agents for 
mutual companies. Likewise when 
a non-Board agent other than a mu- 
tual agent has surplus business ex- 
ceeding the capacity of his fellow 
non-Board agents, provision is made 
for the offering of such surplus to 

soard No boycott is in- 
volved and neither the public inter- 
est nor the interest of the non-Board 
agent is prejudicially affected in any 
respect. 


members do agree 


bers: 
the capacity of the 


agents 


unfair to, 


b. There is no agreement to “boy- 
cott” or otherwise injure companies 
placing their agencies among non- 
Board agents and there is in fact 
no such boycott or other injury. 
The Board rules provide that to 
maintain eligibility for membership 
the members will represent only 
companies which place their agencies 
exclusively within the Board. Such 
rule, as heretofore indicated, is in 
tended only for the protection of the 
Board members and the protection 
of the insurance buying public, and 
is not intended in anywise to injure 
or “boycott” any 
choose not to place their agencies 
among Board members, nor is there 
in fact any such injury or boycott. 
Such companies may, without hin- 
drance upon the part of the Board 
or its members, employ as 


companies who 


many 
non-Board agents as they may wish 
and the number of non-Board agents 
available for appointment by such 
companies is Likewise 
the opportunities for such companies 
to train and develop skillful and 
reliable agents is unlimited. 

c. There is no agreement to “boy 
cott” or otherwise injure so-called 
deviating companies filing rate 
schedules with rates lower than the 
level of premium rates fixed by a 
rating bureau, nor is there in fact 
any such boycott or injury. The 
Board has nothing to do with the 
making of rate schedules and does 
not in anywise attempt to fix or in- 
fluence the rates charged by the 
competing fire insurance companies 
represented among its membership, 
or the rates charged by companies 
placing agencies outside of the 
soard. The Board 
learned, however, from hard experi 
ence that the public interest suffers 
from “‘cut-rate” competition in pre- 
mium rates for the reason that insur 


unlimited 


members have 


ance is not a “commodity” as alleged 
in the Complaint. As distinguished 
from an ordinary ‘ 
surance is a contract of indemnity, 
by which the faith and credit of the 
insuring 


‘commodity,’ in 


company is 
indemnify the policyholder when 
disaster strikes. Having learned 
from hard experience that deviating 
insurance companies are not reliable 
insurers as a general class, the Board 
members not to abuse the 
confidence of their policyholders by 
placing their insurance in such com- 
pauies; and the Board members are 
required by the Board rules to re- 
frain from so doing, except in in- 


pledged to 


che ose 





dividual cases where it is shown to| 
the satisfaction of two-thirds of the 
members of the Board of Trustees 
that such deviating premium rates 
are in the public interest. The Board 
rules, however, leave the insurance 
buyers completely free to obtain 
such insurance from others if they 
choose to do so. 

d-e. There is no agreement upon 
the part of the Board members to 
be yycott or otherwise injure dividend 
paying or mutual fire insurance com 
panies, nor is there in fact any such 
boycott or injury. The 
bers are committed to the 
philosophy of the free enterprise 
system with the profit motive in the 
insurance business as carried on 
competitively by the stock 
nies in America. As a 
thereto, the Board members do not 
approve, and do not choose to pro 
mote, the more 
operative plan of insurance with the 
profit motive eliminated as proposed 
and presented by the mutual fire 
insurance companies 


Joard mem 
business 


compa 
corollary 


socialized and co 


The conflict between the two phi 
losophies of insurance is fundamental, 
and it has brought about the 
vigorous competition between the 
two systems of insurance. The pub 
lic interest is best served by allowing 
the conflict and competition to con 
tinue without governmental inter 
ference, and thus let experience 
demonstrate the relative 
the two systems. 


most 


merits of 


likewise 


system 


The Board members are 
convinced that the mutual 
is inimical to the development of 
the American agency system by 
which the local agent in America 
has acquired a proprietary interest 
in his own business, and a position 
of independence which enables him 
best to serve the 
customers and his community 


f-g-h. The 


co 


interests of 


Board members have 
not agreed to regulate or eliminate 
the use of local branch offices by fire 
order t 


j idependen € 


insurance companies. In 
insure the 


of the agent and his complete free 


complete 


dom from company domination, the 
Soard rules exclude from eligibility 
for membership any employee of a 
fire insurance and any 
fire 


company 
agent of a insurance 
which maintains a branch office in 
Cuyahoga County. One important 
reason for this rule is that the only} 
assets of a fire insurance agency, be- 


(Continued on the next 
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vond current 


furniture, are 


accounts and office 
in policy expiration 
records and the confidential records 
concerning the servicing of the risk, 
both of which are the work products 
of the agent, and these constitute the 
entire and good will of the 
These records give the agent 
control over the business which he 
has produced by his own industry. 
These records are equally available 
to the respective companies in which 
the policies were written, and if any 
such company were to open a branch 


value 
agency. 


office in Cuyahoga County in com- 
petition with the who had 
produced the business, it would do 
so unfairly advantaged with such 
records; and such competition could 
be completely destructive of the 


agent 


agent's business. 

The interests of the public are in 
no wise injured by the rule which 
leaves it open to companies to place 
among Board mem- 
bers, or to open branch offices staffed 
by their own employees as they may 


their agencies 


choose. 
The Board members have not 
agreed to nor do they transact their 


business under ‘'e direction and 
supervision of the Board but they 
have undertaken only to abide by 
the rules and regulations which they 
themselves have adopted. 

23. The aforesaid combinations 
and conspiracies and attempt to mo- 
nopolize have been formed and ac- 
complished, among other means, by 
members of the Board subscribing 
and adhering to a set of regulations 
enacted by the membership to govern 
and control the activities 
of members for the purpose and with 
the result of effectuating and enforc- 
ing the terms of said combinations 
and conspiracies. 

23. The defendant denies the alle 

gations set forth in paragraph 23 of 
the Complaint. 

24. The regulations of the Board 
contain provisions for the vigorous 
and comprehensive enforcement and 
policing of said regulations. Elabo- 
rate procedure is established for sub 
mitting, investigating and hearing 
complaints regarding violations of or 


business 


failure to comply with the regula- 
tions and rules of the Board. As 
part of said procedure the Secre- 


tary of the Board is empowered to 
require members to furnish informa- 
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tion relating to suspected violations, 
and failure to comply subjects a 
ery? to discipline 

. The defendant denies the alle- 
sl of paragraph 24 of the Com- 
plaint, except that it insists without 
favor or discrimination upon the 
observance by its membership of the 
rules adopted by its members for 
the protection of themselves and the 
public which they serve. 

25. In accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the Board, members who 
have been found guilty of violating 
the regulations or rules of the Board 
have been fined, expelled, suspended, 
or reprimanded. 

25. Defendant admits that its 
rules provide penalties for infrac- 
tions of the rules and for breaches 
of ethical standards by its members ; 
and admits also that it enforces such 
penalties in all cases where its mem- 
bers, after due hearing, have been 
found guilty of such unethical prac- 
tices or violations of the rules. 

26. The business activities of the 
members and of insurers represented 
by members have been rigidly in- 
spected, policed and supervised by 
the Board. In addition the Board 
has maintained a close scrutiny of 
the business activities of non-mem- 
bers and insurers represented by 
non-members. 

26. Defendant admits that it has 
kept close scrutiny over the business 
practices not only of its own mem- 
bers but also over all others engaged 
in the fire insurance business in Cuya- 
hoga County to determine whether 
there may have been any breaches 
of ethical standards detrimental to 
the public interest, and in all proper 
cases unethical or illegal conduct 
has been reported to the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of 
Ohio, and the defendant has like- 
wise assisted the Superintendent of 
Insurance in prosecuting disciplin- 
ary action to penalize or correct such 
unethical or illegal conduct. 

Licenses issued by the 
of Ohio authorizing the 
of insurance business by agents and 
solicitors, are systematically checked 
by the Board for evidence of infrac- 
tions of the regulations of the Board. 
Members are required to periodically 
submit to the Board a statement of 
the total transacted for 
each insurer represented, including 
the total premiums collected ; a com- 


State 
transaction 


business 
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plete list of insurers represented ; and 
a list of persons receiving compensa- 
tion from the member and of solici- 
tors with whom the member is doing 
business. Members are further re 
quired to notify the Board within 
five days of any change in insurer 
representation. Disciplinary action 
is taken when a member fails to fil 
information as required. 

27. Defendant admits that it has 
carefully checked the reports of 
licenses issued by the Insurance 
Commissioner of Ohio, not only to 
ascertain whether its own members 
may have violated any of the Board 
rules, but also to ascertain whether 
any such licenses have been pro- 
cured by Board members or others 
by means of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation or concealment, and in 
cases where such derelictions have 
been discovered reports have been 
made to the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of Ohio for 
disciplinary action. 

28. The Board, in the interest of 
efficient policing and correcting of 
infractions of the regulations, main- 
tains a_ so-called “Irregularities 
Book” and “Irregularities Files” in 
which are recorded and filed all in- 
formation relating to suspected in 
fractions of the regulations from 
inception to disposition. 

28. Defendant admits that in all 
cases where investigation or dis- 
ciplinary action was _ undertaken, 
either by the Board with reference 
to violations of its rules by its own 
members, or by referring the matter 
to the Superintendent of Insurance, 
proper record of the transaction and 
the action taken pursuant thereto is 
made for the files of the Board. 

29. For the purpose of effectuat- 
ing the aforesaid offenses, the de- 
fendant and co-conspirators have 
done the things which, as herein- 
before alleged, they combined, con- 
spired and agreed to do. 

29. The defendant denies the 
allegations contained in paragraph 
29 of the Complaint. 


Vi—Effects 


The aforesaid combinations and 
conspiracies and attempt to monopo 
lize have had the following effects 
with respect to the business of fire 
insurance: 

(Continued on the next page 
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The Travel Protector 


American Casualty’s new TRAVEL PrRorector Policy pays 
a $25,000.00 Death Benefit for fatal accidents which occur 
on any licensed public carrier (bus, trolley, “el” or sub- 
way, train, plane, ship and taxi). At a premium of only 
$25.00 a year, this world wide policy is one of the most 
attractive buys in the A. & H. field. 
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Board Case—Continued 


a. Agents have been denied a free 
choice among other agents, and 
hence among fire insurance 
companies, in brokering fire 
insurance ; 

b. Agents have been denied a free 
choice in seeking appointments 
to represent fire insurance com- 
panies in the sale of such in 
surance ; 

c. Agents have been coerced and 
intimidated into confining their 
representation of fire insurance 
companies to those companies 
which appointed Board mem 
bers exclusively ; 

d. Policyholders have been denied 
the opportunity to obtain the 
advantages of lawful premium 
rates lower than those filed by 
a rating bureau; 

e. Fire insurance companies have 
been denied a free choice 
among the available outlets as 
represented by agents; 

f. Numerous fire insurance com- 
panies have been denied access 
to and excluded from a sub- 
stantial part of the market for 
fire insurance ; 

g. Fire insurance companies have 
confined their appointments of 
agents to members of the 
Board, and have cancelled the 
appointment of agents not 
members of the Board; 

h. Fire insurance companies have 
been dented a _ free 
among the available means of 
conducting their business ; 
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and, therefore, of unreasonably re- 
straining and substantially lessening 
competition in the interstate trade 
and commerce herein described. 

The defendant denies each and 
several the allegations contained in 
paragraph VI of the Complaint, and 
all other allegations of said Com- 
plaint not herein expressly admitted 
to be true. 


Prayer 


Wherefore, The plaintiff prays: 
1. That the Court adjudge and 
decree that the defendant and co- 
conspirators have combined and con- 
spired to unreasonably restrain and 
monopolize, and have attempted to 
monopolize trade and commerce, as 
hereinbefore alleged, in violation of 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman 
Act. 
2. That the Court adjudge and 
decree that the agreements and 
understandings between the defend- 
ant and co-conspirators, and the 
rules and regulations of defendant 
binding upon said co-conspirators, as 
hereinbefore alleged, have been a 
part of and have been used to effec- 
tuate the combinations and conspira- 
cies and attempt to monopolize trade 
and commerce as herein alleged, and 
order and direct the defendant to 
take all steps necessary to cause each 
present and future member to be 
bound by the terms of the Final 
Judgment entered in this cause. 

3. That the defendant, its mem- 
bers, officers, agents and employees, 
and all persons acting or claiming 
to act on behalf of said defendants 
and its members, be perpetually en- 
joined and restrained from carrying 
out, directly, or indirectly, expressly 
or impliedly, the combinations and 
conspiracies to unreasonably restrain 
and to monopolize, and attempt to 
monopolize trade and commerce, as 
hereinabove alleged, in the selling 
and writing of fire insurance, and 
any other similar conspiracies or 
attempts to monopolize. 

4. That the Court adjudge and 
decree to be illegal, null and void, 
and order terminated and cancelled, 
the agreements and understandings 
between and among the defendant 
and co-conspirators, and the regula- 
tions of the defendant used to effec- 
tuate the combinations and con- 


Spiracies and attempt to monopolize, 
as hereinabove alleged. 

5. That the defendant and its 
members, officers, agents and em- 
ployees, be perpetually enjoined and 
restrained from entering into or 
becoming parties to agreements, 
understandings or arrangements hav- 
ing the purpose or effect of continu- 
ing, reviving or renewing any of 
the agreements, acts or practices 
hereinabove alleged to be in viola- 
tion of Sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 

6. That the defendant and its 
members, officers, agents and em- 
ployees, and all persons acting or 
claiming to act on behalf of them or 
any of them, be perpetually enjoined 
from further carrying out any pro- 
visions of the regulations which are 
herein alleged to be illegal, and from 
making, becoming a party to, or 
carrying out any regulation of like 
character, effect or purpose. 

7. That the plaintiff have such 
other and further relief as the Court 
may deem appropriate in order to 
prevent restraints of trade and com- 
merce and attempts to monopolize. 

8. That the plaintiff recover its 
costs herein. 

Wherefore, the defendant prays 
that upon full hearing the petition 
may be dismissed and that it may go 
hence without delay. 


DEFENSE PROJECTS 
RATING PLAN 


HE Munitions Board of the De- 

fense Department has approved 
a national defense projects rating 
plan for workmen’s compensation, 
automobile and general liability in- 
surance on a combined basis. Under 
the plan, which was formulated with 
the cooperation of insurance leaders, 
coverage is provided on a cost re 
imbursement or retrospective rating 
basis based on incurred losses plus 
expenses. This is substantially the 
same as the plan used during World 
War II. It will apply on projects 
where the government is obligated to 
reimburse the contractor for the cost 
of insurance and will make unneces- 
sary the letting of insurance by bid. 
The various rating organizations are 
preparing to file the plan at once for 
the required approval of the various 
state insurance departments. 
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Choose Your Partner—R. B. Gallagher 
Concise Contracts—Ben D. Cooke 
Cooperation for Safety—Harold C. Zulauf 
Curing Collection Ills—William E. Blatz 
Deductibles?, How About— 
The Cure is Worse—J. C. Hullett 
Expense Studies . 
Interstate Compac ts—Bernard R. 
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Manual Kevisions 
a Publications .. 
N.A.LC. Meeting 
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Package Insurance—Louis R. Burbach 
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coeees Mar. 15, Spe. 
. Jan. 1 
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Pension Plans, Risks Involved in— Stefan | Hansen 
James M. 
Problems in Reserving for Claims—D. M. Pruitt 
Recent Fires and Their Lessons—George H. Tryon . 
Research—Backbone of Public Relations—Frank “on _ 
Risks Involved in Pension Plans—Stefan Hansen .. 


Policy Coverage, Recent Developments in 
& t 


Sabotage, Insurance Against 
Safety Dramatized—-Lyne 8 eseatve 
Safety and Fire Control (monthly 


a! Measures for the Inland Marine’ Risk—Wilkam H. 


Kodda 

School and Camp Insurance—G. amopes Reid 
Study and Experience—Laurence FE. Falla 
Supervisory Problems—W. Ellery Allyn 
wan Problems—John A. North 

Witmeyer S.A. vs. Insurance Board of Cleveland 
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Crime of Arson, The—William L. Wiesinger 











Make Haste Slowly—Hdward W. Church .... 
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Home Office and Local Trial Counsel—Frank Van Orman .. 
Independent Adjusters, What Companies Expect from—J. W 





Inland Marine, 


Judge Says, The—Thomas PF. 
Legal Spotlight, The 
Loss Logie (monthly) 
Municipal Auto Insurance—John W. “English 
Pubiie Adjuster, The—William Goodman 
When to Make an Offer—Ired B. Hanson 


Decisions and Trends in 


(monthly ) 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 
Automatic Stencil Cutting—Lewis 7. Bolger 
Booklets (monthly) . 

Employee Trainin Jules M. Graubard— 
Evolution of Accounts Checking—L. L. 
Feeding Workers in Small Offices— 
Flow Chart, The—Guy Fergason 


How to Make a Job Analysis—Guy Fergason .. 


Job Analysis Data—Guy Fergason 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly ) 
Modernize 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) ; 
Principles of Planning—Hugh H. Hickox 
Process Flow Charts—Guy Fergason 
Production Reports—Robert O. Noel 
Products Literature 


Reducing Management Risk—W. Harold Leonhart 


Remote Control Dictation 

Speed Typing, Hints on 

Streamlining Paper Work—John L. 

Tabulating Machine Utilization— 
Robert Livermore and Ralph Kennon 

Work-Load Distribution—Guy Fergason 


Olsen, . 


RATE CHANGES 
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Countrywide, New York, Louisiana 
= ~~ ae Coverage 
en 
New 
Fire 
Illinois 
North Dakota 
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Clarence R. 
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Apr. 44 


Workmen's ¢ Sompensation 


Minnesota, Wisconsin 
South Carolina, Texas, Pa. 
Nebraska 


Missouri, 
Michigan, 
Kansas 


Dishonesty 


Insurance 


SELLING 


Emil L. Leder 


Fifty Business Developers—Standard Kervice we 
Fire Coverages, Provisions of —N. 


Forgotten Lines, The—Z. H. Stevens 
Human Tensions—J. Archer Kiss 
Improving Customer Relations—S. W. 
Kind of Selling I Like, The—Harry L. 
Make Inquiries Pay Off—William FP. Blat 
Frank H. Beach 
Public Employee Blanket Bonds—Thomas ‘PF. Bader 
Sales Slants from Other Fields yon evenes 


“Apr 6S, Ms Ly 93 


Play It Like a Pr 


May 06 


Selling 


o 


Sell More Inland Marine—M. L. 
Tips from the Home Office (monthl} ) 


‘eb. 
Cececdseccoceccocecccecese Mar. 
Schellenger 
_— ° 


Crip 


Think Success—J. M. Wyli 


Company 
Conventions 
Editors’ Corner 
Fire Losses, 
Home Office 
Insurance 


May 13 32 


Mar. 126 
May 132 


General Insurar 


Developments 
Ahei id ° 


Monthly ae 
and Field Appointmer GOD cua 
Stock Quotations .. . 
Quiz of the Month 
Ocean Marine Loss Adjusting Dee. 105, Jan. 


ice 


Advanced Course 


Stock Index, 


Sest’s 


ye 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. at 
-May 11 
«May 42 
May 61 
-May 4 


67 
. 101, Mar. 108 
. 58, May 111 


May 5 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident and Casualty Ins. Co., 
(Recent Changes) 

Aetna Casualty & Suret 
(Volume Up) 
(Executive Changes) 

Aetna Fire Group, Hartford 
(Advancements) 
(Tomlinson Retires) 
(1950 Operating Results) 
(Official Staff Changes) 

Aetna Life Group, Hartford 
(New Vice President) 

Albany Insurance, New York 
(Thurnall Advanced) 

Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Merger Plans) 

Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Skillings Advanced) 

Alpina Insurance, Zurich 
(Enters United States) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(1950 Statement Figures) 
(New Director) 

American Employers’, Boston 
(See Employers Group Associates) 


Winterthur 
Feb. 


American Fidelity, Richmond 
(Increases Dividend) 
Montpelier 
sowveseeevece Mar. 
Galveston 
..»Mar. 
Los Angeles 
Ma 


American Fidelity, 
(Volume Advances) 
American Indemnity Group, 
(New President) 
American Independent, 
(Liquidation Ordered) 
American Marine & General, New York 
(See Northern (London) Group .Apr 
American Marine Syndicates, New York 
(Cornwell New Head) 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Revised Dividend Schedule) 
American Policyholders, Boston 
(New Officers) neeeene 
American Reinsurance Group, 
(Pays Extra Dividend) ... 
(New Director) 

(1950 Results Improve) 
American States, Indianapolis 
(Declares Common Stock Dividend) 

Feb 


Apr 


May 
New York 
Ja 


it 


American Universal, Providence 


(Capital Increased) 
Anchor Casualty, St. 
(Lowe Advanced) 
Arrow Mutual Liability, 
(New Vice President) 
Associated Veterans, Los 
(Executive Changes) 
(Stock Dividend) ......... 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) 
(Form Approved) 
Audubon Insurance, 
(Stock Dividend) 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(1950 Operating Results) ........ Mar. 
Automobile Mutual, Providence 
(See Factory Mutual Liability) 
Berkshire Mutual Fire. Pittsfield 
(Dividends Increased) 
Birmingham Fire, ee 
(increasing Capita 
Boston Insurance s 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividends) 
Boffalo Insurance. Ruffalo 
(Executive Changes) 
Caledonian Insurance, Edinburgh 
(Appoint U. 8. Marine Manager) .May 
California Casualty, San Francisco 
(Increases Dividend) 
California State Automobile, 
(Assigned Risk Decision Expected) Apr. 
Calvert Fire, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) 
Canadian Fire Laem 
(Executive Changes) .........+.. Mar. 
Canadian Indemnity, "wine 
(Executive Changes Seetrrre Mar. 
Carolina Casualty ethane rton 
(Executive Appointment) ‘ May 
Central Safety Mutual. Kansas C ‘ity 
(Unsupervised Carrier) . N 
Central Surety. Kansas —_ 
(Increarea Dividend) ... 
Cherokee Fire, Nashville 
(Changes Name) .. 
Chubb & Son, New 
(Mobley Admitted to Firm) 
(Executive Appointment) ......../ Apr. 


Chestnut Hill 


Angeles 


Baton Rouge 


. Jan. 


San_ Francis 


seo 


117 


. 110 


114 
14 
121 


ar. 114 
. 115 
. 118 
. 106 


118 


Church Fire, New roneny 
(New Vice Presiden 
Cincinnati bL—-, cincinnati 
(New Company) a 
Citizens Automobile Sait Lake City 
(See Inland Empire) 
Civil Service Employees, San Franc isco 
(New Carrier) 
Coal Merchants Mutua!, Albany 
(Adopts New Title) 
Columbia Insurance, New Y 
(See Phoenix (London) Group) ..2 . 124 
Combined Insurance, C 
(Franklin Advanced) Mar. 115 
Commercial Standard, 
(Advancements) ar. 115 
New York 
May 121 
115 


Constitution Reinsurance, 
(Change in Title) 
Conginontal Casualty, Cateage 
Volume Increases) . 
(Fill Board Vacancies) — Mar. 115 
Continental Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(Change in Control) Jan. 110 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Dividend Actions) . 107 
Country Mutual, Milwaukee 
(New Mutual) 
Crum & Forster, New York 
(Junker and Ross Advanced) ° 
Dearborn National Group, Detroit 
(Decision Announ ) Jan 
(Progress on Reorganization) .. 
(Extension Granted) 
Detroit Fire & Marine, Detroit 
(Lehr and Brownson Advanced) Jan. 
Dixie Fire & Casualty, Greer 
(To Increase Capital) 
Eagle Star, London 
(Enters Aviation Field) 
= Casualty, New York 
To Increase Capital) ....++eee- peer. 
{Ome ial Staff Changes) 
Employers’ Group. Boston 
(Executive Appointment) 
Employers Group Assoc lates, Boston 
(Executive Changes) A 
Employers Insurance, Birmingham 
(Capital Increase) 
Estate oo Angeles 
(New Compan 
Eureka Casualty. ‘phitadetpiiia 
(Executive Change) 


Fort Worth 


Jan. 111 
Jan. 112 
pr. 119 
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Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) 


Excess Reinsurance Association, New York 
Added) 


(Ocean oe 


F 

Providence 
dend) ..Jan. 

Columbus 
Feb. 


(Ross to 
Factory Wereal Lishiligg 
(Keduces Mass. Auto 
Farm Buress Mutual Cos., 
(Doss Advanced) 
(Executive Change) ...........++4 Apr. 
Farmers Mutual, Lincoln 
(New President) 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 
(Promotions) ° 
Fidelity and Deposit, B 
(1950 Operations) . 
Fidelity & ‘. oT 
(Proposed Mer 
Fidelity Life & Disabiilty, Denver 
(See Fidelity National) 
Fidelity National, Denver 
(Changes Name) 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Enters Bonding Field) 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Capital Increased) 
(Cash Dividends) 
(Dillard Advanced) ... 
Florida Home. on 
(Now Operating Jan. 
Founders’ Fire 4 Marine Los Angeles 
(Changes Name) Jan. 
Founders Ins., Los Ang 
(See Founders F. & M. 7 _-* 111, Jan. 
Freeport Motor a ene 


Baltimore 


(Increases 
General Accident Sn P hilade Iphia 
(Executive Appointments) J 
(Executive Changes) 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 
(Capital Increase) 
General Mutual Fire, 
(Declared Insolvent) 
General Mutual Insurance, Albany 
(See Coal Merchants Mutual) ....Feb. 
General Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Executive Appointments) A 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Third-Quarter Report) .. 
(Appointments) 
(Consolidates Departments) ... 
Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(Crawford Retires) Apr 
lobe Assurance, Columbus 
(New Accident & Health Co.) ....Feb. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 
(Refinancing) a 
Government Kmployees, Washington 
(Increases Authorized Capital) . ae J 
Grain Deatoss National, I[mdianapo' 
(Writing Full Coverage Auto) 
Great Lakes Auto, 
(Reciprocal Declared Insolvent). 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Increasing Resources) ..........Mar. 
Harbor Insurance, Sam Diego 
(Increases Capital) ........++++.-B@b. 
Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Record Premium Volume) ......Feb. 


Casualty, Chi 
Stock oats) 


Ma 
Pp hiladelphia 
N 


Phe 


.May 


me Gro New York 

eDtvianna * .cronse} cece 
(Appointments) 

Home Indemnity, New York 
(Executive Appointments) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(1950 Operating Results) ........ Mar. 
(New Directors) 

Home Mutual Insurance, Case 
(New Company) 

Memestené Mutual, Appleton 


ccocceey 


(Lice 

Mini “Mutual, Champaign 
(Reinsures Reciproca 

Illinois Fire, Chicago 
(Approves Capital Increase) 


..-May 
Imperial Assurance, New York 
(See Phoenix (London) Group) 
Inland yo Boise 
(Stock Acquired) 
Insurors’ Corporation, Dallas 
(New Carrier) ...... oseeee.- Feb, 
Interstate Fire, Chattanooga 
Ce SEND contecwoncees dose May 
Jefferson Insurance, New York 
(New Directo: 


tee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


- Apr. 


. -Feb. 
Kansas City Fire, Kansas City 
(Official Changes) .......+....++..Feb. 
ae stone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
ight of Intervention pheld) .- Jan. 
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. 120 
. 116 
. 116 
ay 122 


pr. 120 


109 
115 


(Move to Revive Mutual) . e . 110 
(Developments in Case) ... Mar. 117 
Lasalle Casualty. Chicago 
(New Vice President) .. 
Liberty Mutual, Boston 
(Sullivan Advanced) . . 
(Appointments) «++-May 125 
London, Amsterdam & Zurich, Amsterdam 
(Kepresenting Lrokers' reaenseeed 
Suspead -Feb. 110 
(Exposed) .... May 125 
Lumbermen’s Mutual ¢ ‘asualty, Chicago 
(Revises Dividend Schedule) ....Apr. 121 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Increases Dividend) 
(New Board Members) ...... oases 
Manufacturers eee. pees 
(McCagg Joins Company) Jan. 115 
(New Director) e ‘Gee. 117 
(New Vice President) 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(New Director) 
Marquette Casualty, New Orleans 
(Increasing Capital) 
Maryland aed Baltimore 
(Dividends) . 
(Volume Up) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Bos 
(Executive Changes) ..........+- Mar. 118 
Massachusetts Plate Boston 
(New President) ° o° 
Mere te ints’ Fire, Denver 
( w President) 


Jan. 115 
.-Apr. 121 


far. 117 


. Mar. 118 


Glass 

May 126 

126 

Merc rol Mutual C asualty, 
(In Trouble) 

Meserole Group, New York 
(Extra Dividends) 
(Meserole sed 
(New Director) 

Michigan Fire & Marine, 
(New Directors) 

Midwestern Indemnity, ‘Cincinnati 
(Rehabilitated) Ap 

Mobile Fire & Marine, Alabama 
(Control Purchased) 

Mutual Benefit Health. 
(Trial Date Set) .. 


Kansas C ity 
Mar. 118 


. 116 

. 110 

. 122 
Detroit 


Omaha 


(Near Agreement) Ma 
(Bxpands Casualty Department) . 
National of Harttere Grose. Mortis 
(Enters A. & H. Jan. 
National Fire, Sastiond. 
(New Directors) .. 
(Officers Elected) ° 
Nationa! Surety Group, New York 
(New Vice President) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh — 
(Executive Appointments) 
New Castle Mutual, Wilmington 
(Moves Home Office) 
New Hampshire Group, Manchester 
(Capital Increase Recommended) Mar. 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Executive Changes) 
North American Casualty, New 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Change) 
North British & Mercantile Group, Rgutes 
(Magenheimer Advanced) Jan. 117 
North River Insurance, New York 
(See U. 8. Fire 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
Northern (London) Gsemp, London 
(Clark Retires) . J 
1A pperntmente) 
U. 8. Affi 
Northern Iusurance, 
(New Directors) 
Ohio Grain Dealers, Columbus 
(See Western Mutual) 
Ohio Security, Hamilton 
(Licensed) 
Peerless Casualty. Keene 
(Stock Dividend) 
(White, Vice President) 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg 
(Executive Changes) pr. 124 
Petroleum Casualty, ee City 
(Incorporated) 
Phoenix Group, 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... 
(Executive Changes) eee 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
(See Phoenix (London) Group).. 
Phoenix Sasucones, Hartford 
(New Presiden 
Preferred Acc +a Rew York 
(Ordered Liquidated) 
Progressive Fire, Atlanta 


(Advancements) , 124 


(Show Cause Order) a 

Providence Washington, Providence 
(1950 Stockholders Report) ... ..Mar 
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Saskatchewan Government, 
(Reports Auto Loss) 

Seaboard Surety, New 
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Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 

South ¢ arolina Insurance, Columbia 
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Southern Fire & C asualty, Knoxvilk 
(New Vice Presidents) Ma 

Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Executive Appointments) 

(Executive Changes) 

Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Volume Increases) .. 

(White Advanced) 

Standard Fire, Hartford 
(See Automobile Insurance) 

Standard Fire, Trenton 
(New President) ....+..+«+ee+e0+- Mar. 

State Farm Cos.. Bloomington 
(Chairman Deceased) 

State Farm Mutual Auto., 
(Rate Reductions) 
(Auto Rate BC netyy 
(New Office 
(Mid-Year Resuiis) 
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Textile Insurance, aaa Point 
(Adds New Funds) 

Traders & General, 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Increases Capital) 

Transport Insurance, Dallas 
(Now Operating) 

Transportation Mutual, 
(Advancements) 
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(Executive Changes 

Travelers Insurance Harttora 
(Recent Elections) 

Tri-State Insurance, Tulsa 
(Stock Dividend) 

Union Mutual Fire, 
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Bloomington 
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Jan, 119 
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Jan. 119 
P biladetphis 


Jan. 120 
P rov idence 


(BlectionB) ....ccececesceccescces Mar. 122 
United Firemen’s, Philadelphia 
(See Phoenix (London) Crone? Apr. 124 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(See Fidelity & Guaranty) May 122 

St ‘ire, New York 
er May 127 

U. 8. sw 

(ave Extr: 

Matual. Chicago 
(Liquidator Appointed) 

U. 8S. Salvage, New York 
(Thompson, General Manager) 

Unity Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) 

(Increases Capital) 
(New Board Members) 

Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City 
(Smith Advanced) ° 
(Increasing Capital) 

Washington Physicians, 
(Dissolved) .. 

Westchester Fire, jew York 4 
(See U. &. Fire) ....cccccccsseved Apr. 125 

Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Soot 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 12 
(Sells New Shares) 

William Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(Suspension Order Revoked) 

Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(New Director) 
(Elections) 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


See the "Before and After’’ 50 
year story of Safety linked to- 
gether by exclusive articles writ- 
ten expressly for this issue by 
some of the Who's Who in 
American Industry. 


The panorama of the safety 
movement is unfolded in the 
gold covered 50th Anniversary 
issue of 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION. 


Colorfully illustrated with old 
prints from private collections 
and chock-full of special fea- 
tures by safety pioneers, this 
First Golden Anniversary Issue 
of any safety publication is a 
souvenir that will be READ and 
KEPT. 


The half-century 
A Genuine milestone of 


Safety and Maintenance 
COLLECTGR'S (TEM 


The Golden Jubilee June issue of SAFETY ‘pane manana 
MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION is oe 

worth its weight in gold for all those in- (Must be ordered by May 20th) 
terested in loss prevention through indus- ; ; iad 


trial safety—past, present and future. - unk 


Because of the unusual demand for this 50 35 each 
"once in a lifetime masterpiece" extra 100 30 each 
copies must be reserved by May 20th. 200 25 each 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUGTION 


1901 - 1951 
America’s Pioneer Magazine in its Field 
A Division of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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— Il back 
| we'll back you up 
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| in the field! 
4 
2’ Wen a pitcher is bearing down on the hill, he likes to know that he 
f can count on airtight support in the field. 
y, 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
in Independence Hall, is the oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company. It heads the 
“North America’’ Companies which meet the public 
demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold 
only through Agents or Brokers. 


The same goes for the insurance Agent. When he is pitching for a 
sale, he can get “more on the ball,” knowing that he has a fast-fielding 
team behind him. 


Agents of the North America Companies can depend on that kind 
of support from our Service Offices. Located in marketing centers 
throughout the United States and Canada, these offices supply localized 
service, technical aid and claim facilities to Agents and Brokers. Each 
Service Office is staffed with specialists who are able to provide “on the 
ground” Head Office assistance to independent producers in the area. 


Establishment of these Service Offices demonstrates North America’s 
support of the American Agency System, which has continued since 
North America appointed its first Agent in 1807. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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